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chr REVEREND 
The Lord Biſhop of Durham. 


MY LORD, - 


Yo UR Lordſhip's favourable accept- 
ance of theſe volumes in the very im- 
perfect form in which they firſt appear- 
ed, and your ready acquieſcence in'my 
wiſh of introducing them to the Public 
under the ſanction of your reſpectable 
name, were great inſtances of liberality- 
In 


iv DEDICATION. 
in your Lordſhip; and I truſt the man- 
ner in which theſe favours: have been 


received will not be cited as an inſtance 
of ingratitude in me. 


It will be only doing juſtice to my 
intentions, my Lord, to believe that my 
ſole object in the compilation of this 
hiſtory has been the cauſe of truth and 
of prety. If, in the courſe of my re- 
ſearches, I have ſeen ſome occaſion for 
commendation on that national eſtabliſh- 
ment, of which I have the honour to be 
a member, the candid of every ſect will, 
I flatter myſelf, not aſcribe thoſe com- 
mendations to venal motives—Few per- 
ſons have leſs obligation in a pecuniary 
view than I have to the Church; few 
have leſs ſanguine hopes of preferment 
than I entertain; and the evening of | 
my life, which is faſt approaching, will 
neceſſarily preclude both the deſire and 
the enj oyment of it.—I ſhall probably 

; 7 | die 


PpProve that, though a Clergyman of the 


DEDICATION, y. 
die as I have lived—a curate. I do not, 
however, on this account repine. I am 
not ſo unreaſonable as to think that the 
revenues of any eſtabliſhment can be ſo 
extenſive as to gratify the views of 
every candidate; nor ſo vain as to ima- 
gine that my merits or ſervices entitle 
me to any extraordinary ſhare: and I 
mention the circumſtance chiefly to 


Eſtabliſhment, I can write in its defence 
as diſintereſtedly as a Layman; and that 
I am neither influenced by the fear of 
loſing my preſent preferment, nor by 
the hope of new acquiſitions. 


The preparing of this new edition 
for the preſs has coſt me ſome reading 
and ſome pains, and I muſt confeſs that 
1 am a little ſolicitous with reſpect to 
its reception among men of ſenſe and 
candour ; ſhould your Lordſhip, in par- 

_ ticular, 


yi DEDICATION. 
ticular, continue to think my labour 
not fruitleſsly employed, it will afford 


real fatisfaction to 
Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt faithful and obliged ſervant, 


G. GREGORY. 
| Chapel-Street, EY, 


Bedfor d. Row, 


E 


To be ignorant of the riſe, progreſs, eſta- 
bliſhment, corruption, and reformation of the 
religion we profeſs, is not only unpleaſant, 
but diſgraceful. The well-diſpoſed Chriſtian 
however, who is neither poſſeſſed of much 
learning nor of much leiſure, will find it dif- 
ficult to gratify his laudable curioſity in.this 

reſpect from any of the voluminous hiſtories . 
of the Church, which have been hitherto . 
publiſhed, and leaſt of all from the tedious and 
almoſt unintelligible work of Moſheim. Even 
thoſe whoſe profeſſion leads them to theſe 4 
ſtudies (independent of the enormous ex- 
pence of theſe publications) will find it diffi- 
cult to glean from them a clear and diſtinct 
hiſtory of Chriſtianity. I was myſelf fully 
ſenſible of theſe inconveniences, when en- 
gaged in a courſe. of ſtudy preparatory to 

holy orders; and I determined, if Providence 
ſhould ever grant me leiſure, to attempt ſuch 
a clear and comprehenſive abridgment of ec- 


Vor. I. a cleſiaſtical 
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cleſiaſtical hiſtory, as might relieve others in 
ſome meaſure from the difficulties which I 
had experience. 
Such were the impreſſions under which 
theſe volumes were originally compiled. The 
very favourable reception they experienced 
from the public, and from the two univerſities 
in Particular, has laid me under an obligation | 
to- preſent. them to the world in a more 
perfect form. Though the title-page only 
ſets forth that the edition has been “ correct- 
ed and enlarged,” it is yet proper to inform 
the reader, that the ſecond volume is almoſt 
entirely re- written; and though in the former 
edition J was indebted for a conſiderable part 
of the materials of that volume to Moſheim 
and other modern authors, the late Dr. Ro- 
bertſon is the only one to whom I have at 
_ preſent a ſimilar obligation. In the account 
of the reformation in Germany I haye almoſt 
implicitly followed him, and ſometimes in his 
pwn words; and this I was induced to do, 
becauſe I could no where find fo ſafe and ſo 
good a guide. The hiſtory of the reformation 
in England and Scotland is entirely new, and 
cannot fail, I truſt, to be acceptable in this 
_ country. 


p R E F A c- E. ; It 


"Tn the Grft volume alſo ſeveral {important 
additions will be found ; ; I have taken ſome 
pains in particular to give a clear account. of 
the doctrines of the four firſt centuries, which 
was wanting in the firſt edition ; and in which 

all the eccleſiaſtical hiſtories extant are remark- 
ably deficient ; on the whole, indeed, I at not 
conſcious of having omitted ; any important fact 
in the hiſtory of the church. 1 

It would be a diſplay of my own poverty, 
if I was to point out all the diſtinet parts of 
the work in which I have been aſi tied, Let 
it ſuffice to ſay, that my obligations are great- 
ly increaſed to that ſriend, who rendered ſuch 
material ſervice to the former edition. The 
notes with which I have been favoured by 
my truly learned and ineſtimable friend Mr. 
Henley of Rendleſham, I have endeavoured 
to diſtinguiſh by the initial of his name; but 
there are many communications of his which 
could not be ſpecified, becauſe inſerted in the 
body of the work. The learned world will 
doubtleſs feel greatly obliged by his elaborate 
diſſertation on the Viſion of Conſtantine, in- 
ſerted as an appendix to the firſt volume. I 
am alſo under conſiderable obligations to ſome 
other friends, whoſe names would be ſufh- 

| cient 
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cient to give celebrity to any publication, bat 
| whom I am not permitted to mention. 

Though an Eccleſiaſtic of the Church of 
England, I have endeavoured to treat every 
ſect of Chriſtians with candour ; and 1 can 
truly ſay that 1 love and reſpect them all. 
conſciouſneſs of having moat any. 
I have in general extracted my account of 
their tenets from their © own writers; and if I 
have been guilty of any. miſtake, it has been 
ſolely for want of perfect information con- 
eig them. 5 
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Ne 1, An Infirument reſembling in ſome Sort the Talent 
of Carnivorous Birds, with which the Bodies of the 
Martyrs were lacerated: Der in the Muſeum of the 
Vatican. 

8, The Boia, or Brazen Collar with Iron Spikes, which was 
faſiened about the Necks of the Chriſtians in 9 and by 
the Ring of which they were chained, 
Carcer illigata duris colla boiis impedit. 
Prudent. Hymn 1. Periſt. 45. 
Et chalyb attrita colla gravibus ambit eirculis. 
Ibid. ys 


From the Original in the . Muſeum at Veletri. 


3, An tron Tenter-Hook driven. into the Skull of a Martyr 
found in the Cemetery of St. Agnes, Vid. Mamach. as 
Cited in Ne g.—Prudent. Arevel. id. 


4, Pincers; copied from thoſe preſerved in the Church of 
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CHRI STIAN CHURCH, 


THE FIRST CENTURY, 
CHAP. 1. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY or LOTIONS. 
_ PREVIOUS TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST, 


Two Syſtems of Religion prevalent from the early Ages, both 
derived from the ſame Seurce—Origin of Paganiſm 
Miſtates concerning the ancient Traditions—Worſhip of 
the Heavenly Bodies — Applying the Titles of the Gods 
to the early Monarchs = Local Deities — Idalatry - Va- 
ture of the Fewiſh Religion — State of the World at the 
Birth of Cbhriſi.— Social Genius of Polytheiſm—Grecian 
Philoſophy—Epicurean = Peripatetics — Stoics—Platonics + 
— Oriental Philoſophy—Religious State of Fudea==Phari- 
ſees—Sadducees—Eſfſenes — Civil 8 IT TINT 
gacy of the Nation, 


N the great chain of hiſtory, every event is ſo 
cloſely connected with that immediately pre- 
ceding, and ſo much governed by the contingent 
circumſtances of manners, time, and place, that 
. B an 


7! Origin of all Religion. [cENT. 1. 
an account of arly given petiod, with no re- 
troſpect whatever to paſt tranſactions, would af- 
ford a detail frequently unintelligible, and in ge- 
neral dry and unintereſting. It appears neceſſary, - 
therefore, on the preſent occaſion, to lay before the 
reader a ſhort ſtatement of the progreſs of religion 
from the firſt periods of ſociety, in order to enable 
him to judge properly of the great importance of 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, and of the cauſes which 
impeded or accelerated its progreſs. 

The exuberance of human folly and ſuperſtition 
has branched out into innumerable ramifications; 
bur it would be neither uſeful nor convenient to 
purſue, with a minute attention, all the me- 
anders of abſurdity. Such a hiſtory would be 
little more than a catalogue of names, or a dull re- 
cital of correſpondent rites, and ſimilar ceremonies. 
In this fhort abſtract of religious hiſtory I ſhall, 
therefore, conſider the ſubject under two divi- 
fions ; the religion of the Pagans, and that of the 
Jews, The former will ſerve to convey a general 
idea of the natural deviations of the human mind 
from reaſon. and truth; the latter will exhibit the 
miraculous foundations of that majeſtic ſtructure, 
which was completed in the Chriſtian diſpenſation. 

However different in their progreſs, there can 
be little doubt that the two great forms of religion 
which divided the whole of the habitable world be- 
fore the birth of Chriſt, proceeded originally from 

the ſame ſource.— The belief or. a chaos, and cre- 
ation; 3 


exbr. 1.) Origin of all Religion. 3 
ation; of a deluge, and the re-peopling of the 
world from a ſingle family, has pervaded every 
ſyſtem of religion with which we are acquainted “. 
Not to enlarge upon the aſtoniſhing agreement, 
| with reſpect to theſe great facts, between the ſen« 
timents of diſtant nations; I confeſs, I know no 
chain of reaſoning which could lead men, in a rude 
ſtage of ſociety, to the adoption of ſuch opinions. 
It appears a much eaſier hypotheſis, that the earth 
ſhould have exiſted from eternity, than that it 
| ſhould have been formed, by an Omnipotent Cre- 
ator, from a maſs of jarring materials :, ſtill. more 
improbable and uſeleſs would have been ſuch a 
fiction, as that of a general deluge. Nay, it is-well 
known that theſe facts agree in moſt of the circum- 
ftances, as related by the Pagan fabuliſts and hiſ- 
torians, with the ſacred writers; and there 1s, there- 
fore, the utmoſt reaſon to believe, that they were 
preſerved by tradition, during ſucceſſive gene- 
rations, till the labours of the poets proved a more 
certain vehicle to tranſmit them to poſterity, It 
is impoſſible not immediately to fee the connexion 
and fimilarity between the characters of Noah and 

Deucalion: and a diſtinguiſhed ſcholar of the pre- 
ſent age has attempted to ſhew the ſame remark- 
able fact to be * ſhadowed in the popular 


=.” valuable 9 from Sir W. Jones, publiſhed 
in the Biſhop of Llandaff's Sermons and Tracts, bas demon- 
ſtrated that ſuch are the ancient opinions of the BMmins. 


To Rory 


4 Firſt Source of Error. ſexvr. 1. 
ſtory of the Argonautic expedition x. The flight 
from Babel is no leſs certainly commemorated in 
the ancient fables; and the ſame eminent critic 
and antiquarian has made it ſufficiently apparent, 
that the expedition of Bacchus is no other than a 
poetical repreſentation of this primeval emigration. 
The firſt principles of religious knowledge, im- 
parted to the fathers of the human race, were few 
and ſimple. They were unſupported by the know- 
Jedge of letters, and ſuch as would eaſily admit of 
cotruption, from the timid and credulous nature of 
man. One of the firſt deviations from the truth 
was, certainly, the worſhip of the heavenly bodies. 
The firſt men had been accuſtomed to a dire& 
communication with the Supreme Being ; it was, 
therefore, not unnatural in their offspring to expect 
a continuance: of the ſame indulgence. But, in 
looking round for the viſible manifeſtation of the 
great Ruler of the univerſe, to what object would 
ignorance and ſuperſtition ſo naturally direct them- 
ſelves as to that glorious luminary, whoſe nature 
and phenomena mult be neceſſarily ſo imperfectly 
underſtood, and who 1s the diſpenſer of light, of 
warmth, and of cheerfulneſs to the whole creation ? 
The ſun + was, therefore, very early an object of 
| vworſhip 


* See Bryant's Mythology. 
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exxr. 1.] Pervegſſon of ancient Traditions, 3 
worſhip with all nations but that ſingular people 
to whom the knowledge of the Omnipreſent God 
was revealed. From the adoration of the ſun, the 
tranſition to that of the moon was the moſt natural 
that poſſibly could be imagined. Thus the Egyp- 
tians worſRipped the sux and moon by the names 
of Qfris and V%; the former of which, in the 
Egyptian tongue, ſignified mam - ed *, from the 
ſun's overlooking all that paſſes in the world; the 
latter ſignified the ancient + : Iſis, moreover, was 
generally painted with horns, in alluſion to the 
lunar creſcent {. 

When the traces of ancient tradition were be⸗ 
come faint in ſucceſſive generations, the human 
imagination ſported in the wantonneſs of fiction. 
From the broken fragments of true hiſtory, the 
want of combination in hieroglyphic repreſenta- 
tions, and the mutilated remains of ancient records 
or language, innumerable ſuperſtitions were fabri- 

cated, and received with all the avidity of popular 


pet» Oopiy, Thy Os Tow eroueons, Diod. Sic. I. i. ſ. 1. Plat. Cratyl. 
As a proof that the firſt notions of religion among barbarous 
people take their riſe from theſe celeſtial phznomena z when 
the moon is in its wane, they ſay, in Otaheite, the ſpirits ate 
devouring the Deity ; and when it increaſes, he is recruiting 
himſelf, —Cook's laſt Voyage, vol. i. p. 166. May not the mode 
of perſonifying theſe heavenly bodies, which even at preſent pore 
vades all languages, have proceeded from this notion ? 

* IloxvoP0zauer.—Diod. Sic. I. i ſ. i. 

+ To rνHfj. - Diod. Sic. I. i. ſ. 1. 

i Ibid, 


B 3 credulity. 


i Diod. Sic, J. XX. 


6 Perverſim of ancient Traditims, Lexxr. 1. 


credulity. The deluge proved a moft fertile 
ſource of error. The venerable patriarch Noah, 
from being revered as the father of men, came at 
laſt to be worſhipped under different names, as 
their creator, He is evidently the Saturnus, the 
Janus, the Poſeidon or Neptune, the Thoth, 
Hermes, Menes, Ofiris, Zeuth, Atlas, Prometheus, 
Deucalion, and Proteus of all the ancient fables &. 
Not only the patriarch himſelf, but all the circum- 
ſtances of his hiſtory, have been ſtrangely meta- 


morphoſed into divinities. The dove, the ark, 


even the raven and the olive-branch, have all oc- 
cupied different places in the facred myfteries of 
Paganiſm, and with direct alluſions to Tu deri- 
vation . 


In the ſame manner Men or POS) one of the 


Egyptian divinities , was the ſame with the cele- 
brated Minos of Crete, upon which ifland there 
was a temple or tower to this drvinity, called Men- 
tor, or the tower of Menes. To this temple the 
Athenians were annually obliged to ſend ſome of 


their youth to be ſacrificed, in the fame manner as 


the people of Carthage ſent their children as victims 


to Tyre ||. From theſe circumſtances aroſe the 
| beautiful fable of the Minotaur; and as there was 


* See this decidedly afcertained in the ſecond rolume of 


Bryant's Mythology, | 
F Ibid. vol. ii. 585 1 


+ Originally the patriarch Noah. Ibid. 


a Mey-tor 
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a Men-tor in Crete, there was a Tor- men, now 
Taormina, in Sicily, where the ſame brutal rites 
were alſo performed. Theſe towers were com- 
monly ſituated on the ſea-coaſt ; they were peculi- 
arly dreaded by mariners ; wherefore, the ſame au- 
thor ſuppoſes, with much probability, that the tre- 
mendous Scylla was no other than one of thoſe fatal 
temples, where the ſhipwrecked ſtranger. was inhoſ- 
pitably ſacrificed. In the fame temples the rites 
of fire were performed. Hence aroſe the cele- 

brated fable of the Furies: as the term Furia is 
evidently derivable from Pbur (fire), the prieſteſſes 
of which, being engaged in theſe inhuman and in- 
hoſpitable rites, were not improperly converted 
into the tormentors of the damned. 

The next grand depravation of the human mind, 
with reſpect to religion, proceeded from confound- 
ing the names and characters of the early mo- 
narchs with thoſe of the Gods. Perhaps the firſt 
legiſlators might be ambitious of aſſerting the di- 
vine origin of their inſtitutions; perhaps they 
might aſſume to themſelves a celeſtial character, 
and might find it no difficult matter to perſuade 
their ignorant countrymen that the immortals had 
condeſcended to viſit the earth in a human form. 
Or perhaps, with more probability, they might 
only appropriate to themſelves the appellations of 
the deities ; and the miſtakes of future ages may 
have fabricated a mythology fram this confuſion. 
of names. The names of Iſis and Ofiris, which ! 
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E Titles of Gods aſſigned to Men. fornr. 1. 


have already noted as the firſt of the Egyptian di- 
Vinities, were ſoon applied to the early monarchs 
ef that mythologic region: and thus the original 
application of theſe titles was ſoon forgotten *. 
The hiſtory of theſe divinities is no longer that of 
the two heavenly. bodies which they originally de- 
noted, but that of a ſucceſſion of princes, who aſ- 
ſumed thoſe high denominations, and whom the 
unfaithful records of tradition have ſtrangely con- 
verted into two celeſtial potentates, who continue 
to direct the affairs of men, but who formerly 
condeſcended to viſit that favoured people in a 
human form f. Where there is no exatt regiſter 


of time, facts or hiſtories e e er 


* It is dela that the ſo of . the names of | 
theſe luminaries to ſovereigns, might ariſe from an intermediate 
gradation ; and that the benign and friendly influence of theſe 
divinities were aſcribed to the beneficent exertions of ſove- 
reigns, and ftatues of the latter diſtinguiſhed by the ſymbolic 


attributes of the former. The lotus and other emblems on the 


heads of Cleopatra, Ptolemy, &c, may be adduced in ſupport of 
this opinion. H. 

＋ In the ſame manner, there is little doubt but that Clem, 
or Ovec6;, meant the heavens, or perhaps the power of the hea- 
dens; Kew, perhaps, meant originally time, or the ſeaſons, or 
the deity who preſides over them; as n Latin he is called Sa- 
turnus (from Saturari), the giver of fruits; but from the appli- : 
cation of theſe names to ſome of the early kings aroſe the ſtory 
of Kęoog, or Saturn, being dethroned and emaſculated by his ſon 
Jupiter; nor will any allegorical application whatever conduct 
us confiſtently through the whole of the fable. Sce Lact. 


an. 


will 
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will naturally recede, and the diſtance of time be 


enormouſly increaſed. The tradition was, in the 


time of Herodotus, that no God in the form of 
man had reigned in Egypt for upwards of 11, 340 
years — a period which the active genius of their 
prieſts had taken care to fill up with events, ſuited 
to the capacity and the taſte of their diſeiples. 
During that period of miracles, the ſun had no leſs 
than four times altered his courſe; twice riſing 
where he now ſets, and twice ſetting where he now 
riſes *... When, according to the ſame tradition, 
the gods reigned in Egypt, they reigned by turns, 
nor were they all at once: upon earth f. /Orus, 
the ſon of Oſiris, was the laſt who reigned among 
them; and this Orus was the Grecian Apollo . 
From theſe ſources each nation, after the diſ- 
perſion of mankind, came, in proceſs of time, to 
have its peculiar gods ; for after ſuch conceſſions, 
the eſtabliſhment of national and local deities ſeems 
po very difficult effort of the mind: and if a plu- 
rality of gods be once admitted, it is an eaſy me- 
thod of accounting for the ſuggeſtions of our own 
minds, to aſſign the different paſſions and emotions 
to their tutelary deities; hence a god of love, a 
god of war, &c. The ſocial genius of polytheiſm 


* Herod, I. ii. c. 142.— The amazing accounts of Chineſe 
antiquity had, I doubt not, the ſame origin, and are equally aus 
thentic. 
14 Ovx torres af r agua, Ibid, c. 144. 

. Ibid. 
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10 Laolatry.. Lezxr. 1. 
admitted to a free participation of celeſtial ho- 
nours, the gods of all nations whether inimical or 
not. Hence, at the period of our Lord's ap- 
pearance, almoſt the whole civilized world ac- 
| knowledged the ſame divinities, and the religion of 
Greece and Rome compoſed a bulky ſyſtem, which 
embraced all the falſe deities that human' folly or 
miſtake had ever invented. 

Idolatry was the natural concomitant of ſuch 
a ſyſtem as this. The gods of the ancients were 
only men; their fabulous hiſtory was holly fabri- 

cated from the tranſactions of men who had aſ- 
ſumed the names and titles originally appropriated 
to the heavenly bodies: to exhibit them, there- 
fore, in a human form, or by an allegorical appli- 
cation, in the form'of that animal to whoſe nature 
their peculiar functions were ſuppoſed to bear the 
ſtricteſt analogy, was natural and eaſy. And if 
the idea of local deities be once generally ædmit- 

ted, it is no harſh ſuppoſition to imagine, that the 
ſpiritual being might occaſionally viſit the ſhrine 
which was dedicated to his glory; and thus ado- 
ration might eafily be transferred from the deity 
himſelf to his image or reſemblance “. 

Whoever attentively and ſeriouſly confi ders 
the religion of the Hebrews, will find jt totally 
different in every circumſtance from that which 


* See more upan this ſubjeR i in Eflays Hiſtorical and Moral, 
_— Vs 


has 
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has been deſcribed. By ſucceſſive revelations, 
the knowledge of the one true God was carefully 


preſerved among them. The abominations of 


Paganiſm were frequently, indeed, introduced, but 
their progreſs was conſtantly retarded by ſome 
freſh interpoſition of miraculous power. The 
abſtract and metaphyſical notions of the divine 
attributes, ſo repugnant to human reaſon in an 
uncultivated ſtate, were always regarded with ve- 
neration by this ſingular people. He is repre- 
ſented as infinite, eternal, unchangeable, inviſible, 

as, omnipreſent, omniſcient, and omnipotent 
characters which agree with none of the heathen 
deities. This was indeed the firſt revelation made - 
to man; it was the foundation of the Jewiſh in- 
ſtitutions, and appears to have been confiftent 
with no other ſyſtem of religion. 

There is no part of the Hebrew theology which 
can be explained from the perverſions or miſap- | 
prehenſions of the human imagination. No part 
of their theology can be reſolved into a miſtaken 
hiſtory, a corruption of names, gr a puerile alle- 
gor y. 

That at a period when the reſt of the world was 
immerſed in barbariſm and the groſſeſt idola- 
try; at a period when even the Jewiſh nation 
themſelves appear to have made but little progreſs 
in human ſcience, the moſt refined theological 
notions ſhould prevail among them, united with a 

| milder 
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14 a of the Jewiſh [cant 1. 
milder and more ſpiritualized ſyſtem of morals* 
than was to be found in any other nation, can 
only be accounted for from a ſuperior and more 
recent revelation. In ſuch a ſtate of civilization, 


or rather of barbariſm, the peculiar providence of 


God was indeed ever neceſſary to preſerve them 
in the path of rectitude. The miraculous. inter- 


: poſitions of the Deity were, therefore, frequent ; 


and a number of inſpired men appeared, from 
time to time, who ſerved to recall the people to 
the knowledge of their God, and to invigorate 
the debilitated ſyſtem with freſh den, of 
ſpiritual information. 

But not only the general ſebeme of the 8 
theology and ethics differed from thoſe of the 


| heathen, and were ſuperior to them; but even 


thoſe inſtitutions, which are accounted peculiar 


to the Iſraelites, will admit of a rational and con- 


fiſtent interpretation, The rites and myſteries 
of Paganifm were either corrupt and abſurd allu- 
ſions to the patriarchal hiſtory +, or "Pp were 
profligate and unmeaning. 

The religious inſtitutions of the . may 


all of them be conſiſtently explained upon twa 


principles only. TIO had either a retroſ pect to 


See the . the Laws concerning Slavery, the 
Treatment of other Animals, &c. 
| + See that incomparable —_— of ancient learning, Bryant's 


Mythology, pailim, 
* | the 
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the paſt, or a reference to the future. They 

were intended either to preſerve in the memories 
of the people the religion of their anceſtors, and to 
fortify them againſt the contagion of Molatry; or 
they bore ſo clear and deciſive a reference to that 
great object of the whole Moſaical diſpenſation, 
the coming of the Meſſiah, that a conſiderable 
part of the Jewiſh ceremonies have been ever 
regarded by the learned of that nation, as a 
great and ſtanding prophecy; and the applica» 
tion of them to the circumſtances of Jeſus 
Chriſt, by himſelf and his apoſtles, was ſo 
firiking and unanſwerable, that it ſerved to con- 


found, to filence, and even to Sm * moſt 


obſtinate opponents. 
Much might be added upon this lobject; but 
it is more the buſineſs of the divine than of the 
hiſtorian*. I ſhall, therefore, haſten to exhi- 


bit a ſhort ſketch of the ſtate of the two pre- 7 


vailing ſyſtems of religion at the time of our 
Lord's appearance; from which I doubt not 
but it will evidently appear, that the period, de- 


ſcribed by the Hebrew prophets, as the fulneſs of 


time, was now arrived; in other words, that ſuch 


a, revelation as that by Chriſt Jeſus was then 


abſolutely neceſfary; and further, that this was 
the only proper ſcaſon which apparently had 


It would give me real ſatisfaction, had I leiſure, to eom- 
plete the parallel in a diſtin& treatiſe ; as I am convinced there is 
no ſpeculation which would redound more to the. advantage of 

Chriſtianity. | 
occurred 
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14 Favourable State if 5 te CENT. 1. 


occurred ſince the patriarchal ages, for the pro- 

mulgation of ſuch a diſpenſation. e 

The victorious arms of Rome had, at the 
time of our Lord's deſcent upon earth, ſubjected 
to its ſway a conſiderable part of the known 
world. Diſtant nations had either ſilently ſub- 
mitted to a power too mighty to withſtand, or 
had been compelled to acknowledge the ſtrength 
and the authority of their triumphant con- 
querors; and governed either by Roman pro- 
conſuls, inveſted with temporary commiſſions, 
or indulged by the republic with the conti- 
nuance of their own princes and laws, they were 
reduced to own its claim to ſupreme ſovereignty, 
and to enroll themſelves in the number of its ſons 
and ſubjects. The power, indeed, of the Ro- 
man people was at this time much abridged. 
The ſenate retained little of authority but the 
name, while the empire was in reality governed 
by the victorious, the crafty, the accompliſhed 
Auguſtus. This extenſive empire, ſo extremely 
favourable to the civilization of barbarous and 
remote nations, together with the general diffu- 
fion of the Greek language, was particularly 
conducive to an eaſy propagation of the Goſpel; 
while a ceſſation from all the calamities of diſ- 
cord and war * tranquillized the mind, and 


bo Moſheim intimates his diſſent from the opinion of general 
peace then prevailing in the world. The aſſertion of Oroſius, 


chat the temple of Janus was at this time ſhut, is confirmed by 


Horace in his 1 _ lib. ii. | 
| pre- 


eExT. 1.) fir the Reception of Chriſtianity, ts 
prepared it for the reception of the mild and ra- 
tional doctrines of Chriſt. 5 
United in error, thoſe nations which acknow- 
ledged not the Roman power agreed with its 
profeſſed ſubjects in idolatry and ſuperſtition, 
Every country, as was already intimated, had its 
peculiar gods; every people their particular 
manner of worſhipping and propitiating their re- 
ſpective deities; and their religious homage, not 
confined to the natural world, to the memory of 


departed heroes, or the improvers of elegance 
or convenience, was extended to things inani- 


mate, and to perſons merely ideal. Mountains, 
groves, and rivers, were the objects of religious 
adoration; and even thoſe vices, or thoſe mala- 
dies, which are the moſt deſtructive of human 
happineſs, were honoured with temples, and 
| ſerved with trembling awe and devout terror. 
To avoid the imputation of worſhipping inani- 
mate beings, many of the heathens pretended, 
that the deity repreſented by the ſtatue was really 
reſident in it; and that every part of the viſible 
creation was the reſidence of ſome ſuperior 
being: but the generality, naturally more im- 
preſſed with ſenſible than with, inviſible objects, 
eaſily transferred to the ſymbol, that homage 
which ' ſhould have been offered to the God. 
The knowledge of what were called myſteries, 
was imparted only to a few, who, previous to 
their initiation, were compelled to exhibit un- 
| 9 5 doubted 


16  Licentiouſneſs of Paganiſm, Lexux. 1. 
doubted proofs of their ſecrecy, fidelity, and pa- 
tience, and to conceal, under no leſs a penalty 
than the probable deprivation even of life, every 
circumſtance relating to thoſe rites, which were 
generally ſubverſive of good order, and even of 
external decorum. The teachers of error, and 
the baſe deluders of a wretched and igno- 
rant multitude, the pontiffs or prieſts, Tepre- 
ſented the whole of religion as conſiſting in the 
performance of certain ceremonies, and the gods 
as ſuperior to men only in their immortality and 
power.. 

Tubus their deities, ſo far from being laudable 
objects of imitation, were rather examples of 

enormous but ſucceſsful crimes ; unjuſt, capri- 
cious and partial, whoſe vengeance was in gene- 
ral appeaſed, or whoſe protection was inſured, 
by animal offerings, though. ſome nations ſup- 
poſed theſe ends could only be attained by the 
horrible ſacrifice of human victims. This ab- 
ſurd ſyſtem of theology, unſupported by any de- 
cided belief of future rewards and puniſhments, 
their opinions of which were obſcure, licentious, 
and often more calculated to adminiſter indul- 

gence to vice than incitements to virtue, was 
regarded by the more enlightened part of man- 
| kind as a ſubject of ridicule and contempt. Nor 
indeed could any, who were not totally bewil- 
dered in error, avoid diſcovering the abſurdity of 


2 religion, which preſented no diſcouragement 
| to 


eur. .] Reaſons for Toleraiian. We 
to the moſt depraved propenſities, and · the perpe- 
tration of che moſt flagitious actions. | 
To thoſe who have obſerved that intolerant 
ſpirit, which for a trifling difference in reli- 
gious belief- has perſecuted wife and good men, 
and viſited the earth with the calamities of war, 
it will appear extraordinary, that ſo great a 
variety of religious ſyſtems, and of objects of 
religious worſhip, ſhould produce neither diſſen- 
ſions nor war. This general moderation is not, 
however, to be aſcribed to any ſuperiority in 
the temper or character, but to a circumſtance 
which has been already intimated, to their conſi- 
dering the gods who preſided over the earth as 
local deities, whoſe influence and juriſdiction 
extended - only to certain countries, and their 
reſpective inhabitants; who, it would have 
been abſurd to have expected, ſhould leave their 
tutelary divinities for the worſhip of thoſe whom 
they conſidered as affording them neither regard 
Nor protection. The Romans extended their 
religious moderation fo far, as not only to tole» 
rate foreign ſuperſtitions, but even to naturalize 
the gods of every conquered nation: but though 
they granted to their citizens the right of pri- 
vately adopting thoſe religious tenets of other 
nations, which were not inimical to their own . 
inereſts and laws, yet they permitted no innova- 


tions to take place in the religion publicly pro- 


* 


1 | State of Philoſophy: ſ(exxr. 1. 


feſſed, and gently inſinuated their own peculiar 
rites and inftitutions into the religious worſhip | 
of thoſe whom they had ſubdued. Policy, no 
leſs than religion, prompted them to a ſtep which 
added to mutual intereft the ſtrong tie of mutual 


faith. Thus their religion, with their conqueſts, 


extended over a conſiderable portion of the globe, 


and incorporated with the facred rites of every 


vanquiſhed nation. | 
A ray of light faintly illumined this dark and 

dreary night of ignorance and error. The north- 

ern nations had fo far emerged from their ſtate of 


barbariſm, as to have made ſome progreſs in curi- 
ous inventions and uſeful arts; but in the poliſhed 


ſtates of Greece and Rome, philoſophy and learn- 
ing were eagerly ſought, and purſued by all who 
aſpired to elegance and refinement. The Roman 


youth, however diſtinguithed for his attainments 


in thoſe arts which luxuriantly flouriſhed in his 
own republic, could neither be eſteemed an orator 
nor a rhetorician, without compleating his ſtudies in 


the Grecian ſchools, and imbibing from the pureſt 
fources, attic grace and elegance. Hence, the 


philoſophy of Greece found eaſy acceſs into the 
Roman republic. Oratory, which was publicly 
taught in all the great cities by thoſe who ſtyled 
themſelves philoſophers, was a ſucceſsful vehicle 


for conveying the peculiar opinions of its profeſ. 


ſors into the youthful and credulous heart: thoſe, | 
; mu theres 


CENT. 1.] Epicurean and Academic Philoſophy. 19 
therefore, who viſited Greece unbiaſſed by the 
opinions of any philoſophical ſect, were not likely 
to continue inſenſible to arguments offered to them 
with every embelliſhment of eloquence, acuteneſs, 
and wit. | 
The doctrines of the Epicureans- and Acade- 
mics appear to have been eagerly received at 
Rome. They were, indeed, 'peculiarly calcu- 
lated for that great and luxurious people. The 
followers of Epicurus afferted the fortuitous ori- 
gin of the world ; the inability and indifference of 
the gods reſpecting human affairs; the mortality 
of the ſoul; and that the life which was moſt con- 
formable to nature conſiſted in pleaſure, of which 
they conſtituted ſenſe the judge. While this ſect 
offered to its votaries a licence for the moſt illicit 
purſuits, the Academics involved the moſt import- 
ant doctrines in infidelity and ſcepticiſm, and 
queſtioned the exiſtence of the gods, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the ſuperiority of virtue to 
vice. | 
Far from having attained to unpolluted know- 
ledge, thoſe ſects which boaſted a ſuperior purity 
of morals, were yet greatly defective, and involved 
in error. The Ariſtotelians repreſented the Su- 
preme Being as indifferent to human affairs, and 
happy in the contemplation of his own excellence. 
The Stoics deſcribed him, indeed, as governing the 
world, and aſſerted, that the perfection of happineſs 
conſiſted in the perfection of virtue; they peopled 
8 1 the 


20 Peripaletics, Stoics, and Platonics, [EN T. 1. 
the world with gods, genii, and dæmons “, and 
ſuppoſed that eyery man had a tutelary genius aſ- 
ſigned him, and that all virtue and happineſs con- 
ſiſted in acting in concert with this genius, with 
reference to the will of the ſupreme director of 
the whole. But however plauſible and ſpecious 
theſe doctrines may appear, ſeveral of their leading 
tenets were not leſs pernicious than erroneous. 
The Stoical belief of the deity being corporeal in 
his nature, was highly derogatory of his dignity, 
and deſtructive of their reverence; while their 
opinions of the mortality of the ſoul removed the 
ſtrongeſt incentive to virtue,,and the moſt power- 
ful reſtraint upon vice. The exalted genius and 
profound penetration of Plato had enabled him to 
diſcover whatever the mere light of nature could 
reveal. * He taught to his followers the pure doc- 
trine of the unity of God, who is perfect, ſelf- 
exiſtent, and ſelf-ſufficient; that he is a being 
infinitely good, and defirous of rendering all 
his creatures happy; that the perfection of mo- 
rality conſiſts in living conformably to his will; 
that the ſoul is immortal, and that there is to be a 
future ſtate of retribution. 


* The agency of genii i. e. angels and demons, made an-eſ- 
ſential part of the Jewiſh popular creed ; and every thing in the 
adminiftration of their peculiar ſyſtem, as well as of the whole 
mundane ſyſtem, is repreſented in the ſacred writings,and by Jeſus 
Chriſt himſelf, as effected through the agency of ſuch exiſtences. 
It has often ſurpriſed me that divines have taken fo little notice 


of this. H. | 
| Theſe 


Exxr. 1. Ones! Philyoply, 2 
Theſe FRF WR however approaching to truth 
and perfection, were yet at a conſiderable diſtance. 
They were often obſcurely expreſſed, and accom- 
panied with ſome opinions calculated to cheriſh 
ſuperſtition, and others injurious to the omnipo- 
tence of God. The Platoniſts taught that the 
Deity was confined to a certain determinate portion 
of ſpace, and that there was an invincible malignity 
and corruption of matter, which the divine power 
had not been ſufficient to reduce entirely to 
order. 
Having atk the principal ſects of the Greek 
_ philoſophers, it is unneceſſary to enlarge upon thoſe 
who, though called by other names, were ſeparated 
from them by light, ſometimes imaginary, parti- 
tions, The Oriental philoſophy, though termed 
gnofis, or ſcience, that is, the way to the true knowledge 
of the Deity, was the offspring and the parent of 
error; theſource of thoſe pernicious opinions which, 
in the three firſt centuries, perplexed and afflited 
the Chriſtian Church. Its doctrines were fantaſ- 
tic, ignorant and obſcure, founded indeed, in many 
| Inſtances, upon juſt principles, but its deductions 
from them were falſe and abſurd. They affirmed, 
that as the Eternal Mind muſt be inacceſſible to 
evil, perfect and beneficent in its nature, therefore 
the origin of evil cannot reſide in him, but muſt 
be without him ; and as there is nothing without 
or beyond the Deity but matter, matter muſt be 
the ſource of whatever is vicious or evil. They 
C 3 aſſerted 


U 
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aſſerted the eternity of matter, which derived its 
preſent form not from the will of the Supreme 
God, but from the creating power of ſome inferior 
intelligence who formed the world ; alleging that 
it was incredible that a Being perfectly good, and 
infinitely removed from all evil, ſhould either 
create or modify matter which is eſſentially malig- 
| nant or corrupt, or beſtow upon it any portion of 
his riches or liberality. Divided into many ſects, 
| each of which contended for ſome favourite error, 
the Gnoſtics agreed in acknowledging the exiſtence 
of an eternal nature, in whom dwelt the fulneſs of 
perfection, and repreſented him as a pure and ra- 
diant /ight, diffuſed through all ſpace ; which 
they termed pleroma, or fulneſs, The formation 
of celeſtial beings they accounted for by ſup- 
poſing the Eternal, after having paſſed innume- 
rable ages in ſolitude and happineſs, to have pro- 
duced from himſelf two minds of a different ſex, 
perfectly reſembling their divine original, who 
peopled the pleroma with their celeſtial offspring. 
Theſe they called ons, or an eternal nature. They 
ſuppoſed the world to be created not by God, but 
by one of the inferior inhabitants of the pleroma, 
whom they deſcribed as being in many reſpects of 
an exalted character, but haughty and ambitious; 
and this being they named Demiurge, the governor 
of the world, from the ruling of which they would 
have the Deity utterly excluded. They believed 


that man was compoſed of a ſoul, which is of ce- 
leſtial 


zr. 1. Sate Juden. 23 
leſtial origin, and which would aſpire to worſhip 
the true God, were it not that the other half of 

his nature, which is a corrupt body, ſuperſedes all 
its more virtuous deſires, and attaches it to the pur- 
ſuits of ſenſuality. That the Supreme Being em- 
ploys various means for the deliverance of his 
creatures from their bondage to ſin, but is oppoſed 
by the Demiurge, who tempts men to diſregard 
theſe merciful deſigns, and to ſerve him. That 
thoſe who riſe ſuperior to his artifices, and ſubdue 
_ thoſe corrupt affections which ſinful matter ex- 
cites in them, ſhall at death aſcend into the glori- 
ous pleroma, while the wicked ſhall paſs from one 
body into another till they become purified. That 
the world will at length be deſtroyed by God, who 
will overcome all evil, releaſe thoſe ſouls which 
have been confined in mortal priſons, and dwell 
with them and happy ſpirits in glory and happineſs 
to all eternity, £3, 

If we advert to the ftate of the Jewiſh nation 
at this period, we ſhall find that they had intro- 
duced the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition and the grofleſt 
corruption into their worſt. . The whole of re- 
ligion, according to their ideas, conſiſted jn the 
rites appointed by their great law-giver, and the 
performance of ſome external acts of duty towards 
the Gentiles. Uncharitable upon ſyſtem, they re- 
garded the reſt of mankind as excluded from the 
hopes of eternal. life, and treated them with the 
utmoſt contempt, rigour, and inhumanity. To 

| C4 theſe 
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theſe corrupt and vicious principles were added ſe- 
veral ſuperſtitious notions concerning the divine 
nature, magic, inviſible powers, &c. which were 
either derived from the example of neighbouring 
nations, or imbibed in the Babyloniſh captivity. 
be inhabitants of Paleſtine, divided into Jewiſh 
and Samaritan, were rent by i inteſtine commotions, 
and each regarded the oppoſite ſect with averſion 
and abhorrence. Even the directors in religious 
concerns, whoſe ſuperior knowledge ſhould have 
exalted them above the ignorant multitude, con- 
tributed to their errors, by dividing into a great 
variety of ſe&s ; which, though generally agreed 
in the ceremonial part of the Jewiſh religion, were 
involved i in continual diſputes. | 
The principal ſects which aroſe among the Jews, 
between the time of their return from Babylon, and 
the Advent of Chriſt, were the Phariſees, the Sad- 
ducees, and the Eſſenes. Of theſe the moſt conſi- 
derable in number, learning, and influence was 
that of the Phariſees 9. . They aſſerted the im- 
mortality of the body and ſoul, and a ſtate of fu- 
ture retribution; opinions which, however com- 
pounded with prejudice and error, muſt tend in no 
inconſiderable degree to regulate their conduct and 
purify i their minds. Yer were they far from having 


* St. Paul bears them this honourable teſtimony : * Ace- 
er to the ſtraiteſt (the exacteſt) ſect of our religion,” ſays 
bY 1 lired a Phariſce.” 5 


attained 
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attained to pure and ſubſtantial virtue: they were 
oſtentatious, not devout; they were auſtere, not 
virtuous; and concealed their inward pollution 
under the garb of auſterity and devotion. To 
the written /aw they added another, which had 
been received by oral tradition; a compound of 
falſehood, ſuperſtition, and abſurdity, which they 
regarded as giving efficacy to the res precept, 
by pointing out its preciſe application and ex- 
tent. 2 

The Sadducees were of opinion, that the re- 
wards and puniſhments denounced by God, were 
merely temporal; and that they neither wanted 
nor received any divine aſſiſtance for the perform- 
ance of their duty, They denied the exiſtence 
of angels and ſpirits, and aſſerted that there was 
no reſurrection, no future ſtate, and that the 
whole man periſhed at death.—Opinions which 
were fo little calculated to diſcourage vice, and 
promote virtue, were the certain and natural aſſo- 
ciates of immorality and corruption, — Opinions 
ſo favourable to temporal indulgencies were likely 
to be adopted by moſt of thoſe who were endued 
with the means and opportunities of gratifying 
their licentious propenſities ; and accordingly we 
find that the Sadducees enjoyed the favour and 
protection of the great, while the followers of 
the Phariſees, though more numerous, were gene- 
rally in a ſubordinate rank. The Sadducees were 
the moſt violent perſecutors and oppreſſors of the 


kad. 
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Apoſtles, who. in their preaching conſtantly in- 
ſiſted upon the doctrines of the reſurrection, a day 
of judgment, and a ſtate of retribution; whilſt the 
Phariſees were more inclined to protect and ſup- 
port them, and a conſiderable portion of the firſt 
Jewiſh converts to Chriſtanity, appears to have 
conſiſted of the latter ſect *. 

Profeſſedly devoted to contemplation and fi- 
lence, the Eſſenes affected the utmoſt privacy and 
ſolitude, obſerved the moſt abſurd auſterities, and 
practiſed the moſt fantaſtical] and ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervances. In oppoſition to the Phariſees, who 
maintained that the rewards and puniſhments of 
the law extended both to the ſoul and body, and 
that their duration was pralonged ina future ſtate; 
and to the Sadducees, who aſſigned to them the 
ſame period that concludes this tranſitory exiſtence ; 
the Eſſenes aſſerted, that future rewards extended 
alone to the ſoul, and that the body was a maſs &f 


* Jortin's Remarks, vol. i. p. 176. ad edition. Many 
weighty reaſons have been aſſigned why our Lord ſhould more 
frequently cenſure the Phariſees than the other ſectaries. From 
their numbers and influence, it was expedient that a reform 
ſhould begin amongſt them. It was alſo proper that the people 
ſhould be cautioned againſt repoſing too great a confidence in 
them. A further reaſon was, that many of the errors of this 
ſect inſinuated themſelves immediately into the Chriſtian religion, 
and remain in it to this day. On the other hand, the ſe& of 
Sadducees ſoon declined. After the deſtruction of Nruſalem, 
molt of them who eſcaped that calamity, became Apoſtates and 
Pagans, a change for which they were well prepared. 
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malignant matter, and the priſon of the immor- 
tal ſpirit. In proceſs of time they ſubdivided into 
ſects, each of which was remarkable for the abſur- 
dity and folly of its reſpective tenets; and while 
by abſtinence, mortification, and fanaticiſm, they. 
affected to raiſe the ſoul to God, they regarded 
piety as jncotnpatjble with ſocial affection, and diſ- 
ſolved, by this pernicious doctrine, thoſe bonds 
which compoſe the ſtrength and happineſs of hu- 
man life. 

Amidſt this general corruption, however, both 
in doctrines and manners, the Jews were in gene- 
ral zealouſly attached to the law of Moſes, and 
anxious to preſerye that reſpe& and veneration 
which were due to its divine authority. A num- 
ber of additional ceremonies had, indeed, by de- 
grees, been introduced into their religious wor- 
ſhip *; but {till * reſpected their original inſti- 
putions. 

Public ſeminaries for the inſtruction of youth, 
| both in religion and ſcience, were erected in the 
. moſt populous ſituations, over which men of 
profeſſed abilities and learning preſided. Equally 
miſerable with their neighbours the Samaritans, 
equally the victims of diſcord and faction, they 
were {till not ſo totally ſunk in corruption as the 
worſhippers upon Mount Gerizim, who had in- 


* 8 De Legibus Hebræorum, vol. ii. book 4b. p- 1089 
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terwoven the errors and idolatry of the Pagans 


with the ſacred doctrines of Judaiſm. 
Civil cauſes concurred with the errors and abuſes 


of religion, to complete the miſeries of this infatu- 


ated people, to convince them of the neceſſity of 


a Deliverer, and (had they not unhappily miſtaken 


the nature of the Meſſiah's kingdom) to prepare 


them for the reception of the goſpel diſpenſation. 
Subject to a governor, who was himſelf a tributary 


to the Romans, and whoſe luxury and love of mag- 
nificence exhauſted their treaſures, while his morals 
and example diffuſed a general ſpirit of vice and 
licentiouſneſs, Judea, at the time of our Lord's 
appearance, groaned under an accumulated load of 
miſery. Nor were their ſorrows alleviated after the 
death of Herod. His fons were the heirs of their 
father's vices no leſs than of his power. The two 
youngeſt, Antipas and Philip, had the juriſdiction 
of one half of Judea, while the other portion was 
allotted to their elder brother Archelaus, a profli- 
gate and corrupt prince, who haraſſed the Jews 
with the moſt rigorous exactions, and at length 
impelled them, by his vices and mal-adminiftra- 


tion, to repreſent their grievances to Auguſtus, 


who puniſhed the oppreſſor by baniſhing him from 
his kingdom. This part of Judea was then re- 


duced to the form of a province, and added to the 


juriſdiction of the governor of Syria; but its un- 
happy inhabitants, far from deriving any advan- 
tages from this arrangement, found they had ex- 
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changed one tyrant for many, and that oppreſſions 
and miſeries were increaſed by the avarice and 
cruelty of the prætors, the frauds and extortions 
of the publicans *, and'the preſence of the Romans, 
whom their religion obliged them to regard as a 
polluted and idolatrous people. Even their chief 
prieſts and rulers were flagitious wretches, who had 
purchaſed their places by bribes, or acts of iniquity, 
and preſerved them by the moſt atrocious. crimes. 
The middle ranks were ſunk in profligacy; and the 
multitude, influenced by theſe examples, preci- | 
pitated themſelves into an abyſs of wickedneſs, 
and, by their reiterated crimes, . were becoming 
obnoxious to the juſtice of God, and the ven; 
geance of Men. 


See Moſheim, chap. i. ſect. 2. 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST 
CENTURY. | 


Character of the Evangelifts—Miraculour Powers=—Tnſpi- 
ration Fates of the Apoſtle— Time and Circumſtances in 

_ which the Evangelical Writings were compoſed—De- 

 ftrudtion of q Feruſalem — Fixſt Perſecutions—under NR Ro 
and DoM1 IAN. ; 


* 


O thoſe who, in the writings of the inſpired 
1 penmen, have had an opportunity of con- 
templating the life, actions, death, and refurrection 
of the Redeemer of the World, all accounts of 
the circumſtances attending his abode upon earth 
muſt appear ſuperfluous and unneceſſary. The 
pen of inſpiration can alone do juſtice to a cha- 
racter which it could never enter into the human 
heart to conceive. By that, every circumſtance 
which it was neceſſary we ſhould be acquainted 
with, relative to the Saviour of men, is diſtinctly 
revealed. He is there exhibited deſcending upon 
earth, taking on him the form of a man, by every 
action of his life affording the moſt pure and ſpot- 
leſs example, and living and dying for the ſalvation 
of men, in language ſo ſimple, yet ſo forcible, as 
to defy imitation. Truth, not ornament, was the 
object purſued by the firſt writers of the life and 
oY doctrines 
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doctrines of Chriſt ; and every circumſtance at- 
_ tending the narration atteſts their veracity. Their 
works ſuperſede the neceſſity of any accounts of 
their Divine Maſter. The writer of eccleſiaflical 
| hiſtory, therefore, more properly commences his 
work by -relating the circumſtances poſterior to 


the death of Chriſt, than thoſe which = MOTO his | 


life. 
_ - Unaided by thoſe external circumſtances which 


give ſplendour and dignity to opinions hitherto 
unreceived or unknown, the eſtabliſhment of 


Chriſtianity can only be primarily aſcribed to the 


intervention of an over-ruling Providence, and to 
the forcible and ſatisfactory nature of that evidence 
which proves the authenticity of the Chriſtian re- 
velation. The pure doctrines of the Goſpel were 
at firſt propagated by men who were indigent, illi- 


terate, and ſelected from the loweſt claſſes of man- 
kind. As the conſtant companions of their divine 
maſter, they were, indeed, indubitable witneſſes of 


the virtue of his life, of the purity of his doctrines, 
and of the ſtupendous miracles which he wrought. 


But they were utterly incapable of decorating 
their accounts with ſtudied diction, of enforcing 
them by the authority of ſuperior rank, or of en- 


riching them with the treaſures of human learning 


and eloquence. This ſyſtem, fo pure, ſo perfect, 
ſo oppoſite to the corruption and depravity which 
at the time of Chriſt's appearance upon earth uni- 
verſally prevailed, * itſelf not to the paſ- 


fions, 
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ſions, but to the underſtandings of mankind ; and 
the ſimple majeſly of reaſon and of truth triumphed 
over all the oppoſition of prejudice and error. 

The firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity, who were 
- favoured with the opportunities of obſerving thoſe 
| aſtoniſhing powers which demonſtrated the great 
*Þ and ſupernal nature of their divine maſter, muſt 
have ſeen with peculiar delight, that in him were 
united and centred all thoſe miraculous and appa- 
rently irreconcilable circumſtances, which were- 
predicted by the prophets of the Meſſiah. Wit- 
neſſes of his profound knowledge of the human 

mind, of the accompliſhmegt of his promiſe to 
ſupport thoſe who were called to ſuffer in the cauſe 
of truth, and of the fulfilment of his predictions 
of events utterly improbable, and far beyond the 
reach of human conjecture; their reaſon muſt have 
been convinced, and their faith confirmed. Theſe 
arguments, together with the example of a life 
devoted by their maſter to the intereſts of religion 
and virtue; of his death, endured in confirmation 
of the holy doctrines he had taught; of his aſ- 
cenſion into heaven in the preſence of numbers, 
many of whom would neither have deceived 
others, nor were likely to be deluded themſelves; 
were a few of the evidences in ſupport of the 

Chriſtian revelation, before which the ſcepticiſm of 

| | many retired with a bluſh. 

| | The multitude which continually followed 

| Jeſus, and the proſolytes in diſtant quarters, who 
5 were, 


— 
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were, probably, converted by the preaching of 

the ſeventy diſciples firſt commiſſioned to teach 
the doctrines of Chriſt, afford us reaſon to believe, 
that before the ſtriking event of his reſurrection 
and aſcenſion, very many had already embraced 
the truths of the Goſpel. But Chriſtianity re- 
ceived the moſt powerful acceſſions from the gift 
of the Holy Spirit ; which, at a very early period 
after the aſcenſion of Chriſt, was conferred upon 
the Apoſtles, and empowered them to fulfil their 
high commiſſion of promulgating eternal peace 
and happineſs to the whole human race. Their 
ability to addreſs their exhortations to every 
nation in its own language ; their performance of 
the molt ſurpriſing miracles ; their power to confer 
miraculous gifts upon others; their irreproachable . 
manners, their benevolent act ions, and the purity 
of their doctrines, gained prodigious acceſſions to 
the Chriſtian cauſe. A conſiderable body of the 
Jewiſh people humbly acknowledged Chriſt as 
the Meſſiah ſent from God; and the truths of the 
Goſpel were extended by the Apoſtles through a 
conſiderable part of the Roman empire. 

In addition to the accounts furniſhed by Scrip- 
ture, tradition has ſupplied feveral circumſtances 
relative to the Apoſtles, and the nations to whom : 
ey preached *; but traditional records are im- 

perfect, 


There are few Chriſtian nations i in Europe which have not 
claimed the honour of embracing Chriſtianity in the Apoſtolic 
Vor. I. | 2 age. 
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perfect, obſcure, and moſt commonly falſe. The 
Joint teſtimony of ſacred and profane writers in- 
forms us of little more concerning theſe illuſtrious 
martyrs to the truth, than that, after a ſucceſſion of 
dangers, difficulties, and diſtrefles, mhny of them 
cloſed a laborious life by a. painful And i ignomi- 
nious death. Paul, the great Apoſlle of the Gen- 
tiles, was beheaded at Rome in the reign of Nero; 
and Peter is generally ſuppoſed to have been cru- 
cified at the ſame place, and during the ſame 
reign *. The Evangeliſt John was baniſhed, in 
the perſecution by Domitian, to the Iſle of Patmos, 
in the year 94. On the ceſſation of the perſecution, 
however, he returned to Epheſus, and viſited the 
churches in that province. Though he was too 
old to preach, yet he was a conſtant attendant on 
public worſhip ; and frequently exhorted the peo- 
ple with this parental exclamation—““ My little 
children, love one another.” He died and was 
interred at Epheſus. 

Of the other Apoſtles and Evangelifts ſtil leſs, 
if poſſible, is with certainty known. James, the 
brother of our Lord, who for his eminent virtue 


age. Among the reſt, Britain, upon the authority of an ob- 
ſcure paſſage in Theodoret , has aſſerted her pretenſions to the 
glory of having been converted by St. Paul, 

* Dr. Middleton, in his Letter from Rome, p. 125, doubts 
whether Peter ever viſited that city. 


| Theodor. tom. iv. ſerm. 9. 
_— acquired 
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acquired the ſur-name of the Juſt, continued to 
exerciſe his miniſtry at Jeruſalem after the de- 
parture of St. Paul. On the death of Feſtus, a 
kind of interregnum ſucceeded in the government 
of Judea, before the arrival of his ſucceſſor Albi- 
nus; and the Jews, who were full of reſentment 
at the eſcape of St. Paul, ſeized the opportunity 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of this pious 
and excellent perſon. He was ſentenced by the 
council to be ſtoned as a blaſphemer; and after 
praying for his enemies, being thrown from ſome 
part of the temple, he was at length releaſed from 
his ſufferings by a blow from a fuller's pole *. 
Joſephus adds, that Albinus on his arrival was ſo 
diſguſted by this violent proceeding, that he wrote 
to the high prieſt, and threatened to puniſh him 
for it. 
Many fabulous ſtories are related of ſome other 
of the Apoſtles. Philip, who refided chiefly in 
 Hieropolis, is ſaid to have raiſed a perſon from 

the dead in that city. Juſtus, who was ſur- named 
Barſabas, is reported to have drunk poiſon with- 
cout receiving any injury from it. Bartholomew + r 
is believed by Euſebius to have preached in India; 
Thomas in Parthia, and Andrew in Scythia F, Of 
the Apoſtle Jude ſcarcely any thing is even pre- 
tended to be known. ; 


* Euſeb. Hiſt, lib, ii, c. 23. 
+ Ib. lib. iii. c. 39. 
1 Ib. lib. v. c. 10. lib, iti. c. 1. 
„ During 


36 Time when the Apoſtolic lekxx. to 
During the time in which Paul was confined at 
Rome he compoſed his Epiſtles to his brethren, 
and to the principal churches. The Goſpel of 
Matthew was written for the uſe of his Hebrew 
brethren to whom he had preached, when he was 
about to depart from them, and is generally be- 
lieved to have been compoſed in the Hebrew 
tongue, and afterwards tranflated into Greek. 


The Goſpel of Mark, who was the friend and com- 


panion of Paul, has been thought by ſome to be 
only an epitome of that of Matthew. Luke, who 
is ſaid to have been a phyſician at Antioch, and as 
well as Mark and John is ſuppoſed to have been 


one of the ſeventy diſciples, and who accompanied 


Paul in his miniſtration, compoſed the Goſpel 
which bears his name, and the Acts of the Apoſtles. 
Theſe three Goſpels were ſucceeded- by that of 
the Evangeliſt John, who approved of them“; 
bur, perceiving that their accounts were poſterior 
to the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt, thought 
it expedient to give to the church ſome records 
of the actions and doctrines of his beloved maſter, 
in the beginning of his miniſtry. Beſides this, 
John is alſo allowed to have compoſed at leaſt one 
epiſtle, if not more ; but the two latter ones, and 
the book of the Revelations, have excited ſome 
controverſy concerning their author. Theſe works 
were quickly diſperſed among the Chriſtian be- 
levers, and were collected and read in their reli- 


* Euſcb, lib. iii. C. 24+. 
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gious aſſemblies for the confirmation and edifi- 
cation of the faithful. Indeed ſuch a collection, 
ſtamped with apoſtolical authority, ſoon became 
neceſſary, in order to ſeparate the inſpired writings 
from a number of fraudulent and abſurd perform- 
ances, which were circulated as the productions 
of the Apoſtles. | 

Beſides the aſſiſtance which was derived to 
Chriſtianity from the actions, precepts, and zeal 
of its firſt teachers, the virtues of the primitive 
Chriſtians afforded a powerful ſupport to the 
doctrines they profeſſed, and formed a ſtriking 
contraſt to the depravity and corruption which 
almoſt univerſally prevailed. Nor were the oppo- 
ſition and perſecution they met with prejudicial to 
their cauſe. They only ſerved to unite more 
firmly this ſmall, but intrepid band, well convinced 
of the importance of thoſe truths for which they 
contended ; and to attract the notice and com- 
paſſion of all mankind towards a ſect diſtinguiſhed 
only for its ſingularity and virtue. Their impla- 
cable enemies the Jews, who ſaw their own lofty 
claims to ſuperiority, and their profligate conduct, 
directly attacked and cenſured both by the tenets 
and manners of the teachers of Chriſtianity, aſ- 
ſaulted them every where with unrelenting fury. 
Their rancour. and animoſity, however, towards 
the Chriſtians, only rendered the accompliſhment 
of thoſe terrible predictions which had been de- 
nounced againſt them by Jeſus Chriſt more appa- 

| = D 3 rent 
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rent and remarkable; and, by theſe means, rather 
accelerated than retarded the progreſs of Chriſti- 
anity. Many of the previous ſigns and portents 
which had been foretold concerning the de- 
molition of the temple, had already taken place, 
and were ſuch as might have inſtructed a people 
leſs obſtinate and perverſe, that their deſtruction 
was at hand, and might have rendered them cau- 
tious of any action which could provoke their ene- 
mies againſt them. Great indeed were the oppreſ- 
ſions which they experienced from a corrupt go- 
verament ; and provoked to fury by its rapacity 
and violence, in the year 66 they commenced 
hoſtilities againſt the Romans, and the flames of 
war raged throughout Aſia to Egypt and the Eaſt. 
Under the reign of Veſpaſian, Jeruſalem' was be- 
ſieged for fix months by Titus; during which time 
every calamity that can accompany that moſt af- 
flictive of the divine viſitations, war, was endured 
by the miſerable inhabitants. The city and tem- 
ple were at length taken by ſtorm; the conqueror 
would have ſaved the body of the temple, but a 
ſoldier ſet fire to an adjoining building, and the 
whole was unfortunately conſumed. Eleven hun- 
dred thouſand of the Jewiſh people are ſaid to have 
periſhed in the ſiege and in the ſack of the city; 
many by famine, and many in the flames and by 
the ſword. Ninety-ſeven thouſand were expoſed 
to ſale as ſlaves; with which the market was at 
length ſo glutted, that no purchaſers could be 
found. 
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found. Beſides theſe, multitudes were thrown to 
wild beaſts, or ſacrificed as gladiators, in the ſavage 
ſports of the Romans. The Chriſtians at Jeru- 
ſalem eſcaped the horrors of the ſiege by a timely 
retreat to Pella, a ſmall rown beyond Jordan, 
The remainder of this devoted nation, weakened 
by their loſſes, and diſpirited by their dreadful ca- 
lamities, were not, at the cloſe of this century, in a 
fituation to oppoſe openly a ſe& which they could 
not however but ſecretly regard with even addi- 
tional rancour. | 7 
Though the abſurdities of Polytheiſm were 
openly derided and expoſed * by the firſt teachers 


of Chriſtianity, yet it does not appear that any 
public laws were enacted againſt it till the reign 


of Nero, in the year 64, by which time it had ac- 
quired conſiderable ſtability and extent. As far 
the greater number of the firſt converts to Chriſti- 
anity were of the Jewiſh nation, one ſecondary 
cauſe for their being ſo long preſerved from perſe- 
cution may probably be deduced from their ap- 
pearing to the Roman governors only as a ſect of 
Jews, who had ſeceded from the reſt of their bre- 
thren on account of ſome opinion trifling in its 
importance, and perhaps difficult to be underſtood. 
Nor when their brethren were fully diſcovered to 
have caſt off the religion of the Synagogue, did 
the Jews find it eaſy to infuſe into the breaſts of 
the Roman magiſtrates that rancour and malice” 


* Acts, chap. xix. ver, 26. 
D 4 which 
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which they themſelves experienced. But the 
ſteady and uniform oppoſition made by the Chriſ- 
tians to heathen ſuperſtition could not long paſs 
unnoticed, Their open attacks upon Paganiſm 
made them extremely obnoxious to the populace, 
by whom they were repreſented as a ſociety of 
atheiſts, who, by attacking the religious conſti- 
tution of the empire, merited the ſevereſt animad- 
_ verſion of the civil magiſtrate. The pure and 
ſublime ideas which they conceived of the Su- 
preme Being could not be comprehended by the 
groſs heathen, who required the Deity to be re- 
| preſented by ſome corporeal figure, or viſible. 
ſymbol, and adored with all the pomp of altars, 
ſacrifices, and libations. The perfonal guilt which 
had been contracted by every Chriſtian, in thus 
preferring his private ſentiments to the national 
religion, was aggravated in a high degree by the. 
number and union of the criminals; for the Ro- 
mans were accuſtomed to regard with jealouſy 
and diſtruſt any aſſociations among their ſubjects. 
They became, likewiſe, further obnoxious by their 
cautious. method of performing the offices of re- 
ligion; which, though at firſt diftated by fear 
and neceſſity, was continued from choice, and 
it was concluded that they only concealed what 
they would have bluſhed to diſcloſe. Horrid 
tales of their. abominations were. circulated 
throughout the empire; and the minds of the 


Pagans VEE, from all theſe circumſtances; pre- 
pared 
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pared to regard with pleaſure or indifference 
every cruelty which could be inflicted upon this 
deſpiſed ſect. 

Under theſe circumſtances, it is not wonderful 
that Nero ſhould ſelect the Chriſtians as a grate» 
ful ſacrifice to the Roman people, and endeavour 
to transfer to this hated ſect the guilt of which he 
was ſtrongly ſuſpected, that of having cauſed and 
enjoyed the fire which had nearly deſolated the 
city vr. With this view, he inflicted upon them 
the moſt exquiſite tortures, attended with every 
circumſtancce of the moſt refined cruelty. 
Some were crucified; others impaled; ſome 
were thrown to wild beaſts, and others wrap- 
ped in garments dipped in pitch and other com- 
buſtibles, and burned as torches in the gardens of 
Nero and other parts of the city by night. He 
was far, however, from obtaining the object of his 
hopes and expectations; and the virtues of the 
Chriſtians, their zeal for the truth, and their con- 
ſtancy in ſuffering, muſt have conſiderably contri- 
buted to the reſpectability of their ſect, and to 
make their tenets more generally known 1. Alter- 


* It was not at Rome alone, but in the remote parts alſo of 
the empire, that perſecution prevailed ; as is evident from the 
following inſcription in a hamlet of Portugal: = xEROxI. 
CLAUDIO. CAES, AUG» PONT, MAXIMO, oB. PROVINCIAM» 
LATRONIBUS. ET. HIS. QUIs NOVAMe GENERI, HUM, SUPER 
STITION. INCULCAB. PURGATAM. H. 


+ Tacit. Annal. xv, 44+ and Juvenal. 
Hate 


"1 Under Danitian, (ocxxr. 1. 


nate ſeaſons of tranquillity and perſecution ſuc- 
ceeded this barbarous attempt, and by uniting the 
Chriſtians firmly in one common cauſe, and giv- 
ing them time to recruit their wearied powers, 
proved extremely favourable to the ſupport and 
propagation of Chriſtianity, From the death of 
Nero to the reign of Domitian the Chriſtians re- 
mained unmoleſted, and daily increafing ; but to- 
wards the cloſe of the century, they were again 
involved in all the horrors of perſecution. The 
death of Domitian, however, ſoon delivered them 
from this calamity ; and his ſucceſſor Nerva ſuf- 
fered the Chriſtian church to enjoy a ſeaſon of 
tranquillity, and reſcinded the ſanguinary edicts of 
his predeceſſor. 
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DOCTRINE, GOVERNMENT, AND DISCIPLINE OF 
THE CHURCH. 


Faith of the Primitive Ch an ee Govern- 
ment neceſſary to the Support of a viſible Church—Biſhops, 
 Preſbyters, Deacons, Deaconeſſis.— Forms of Worſhip = 


Sacraments—Excommunication. 


HE whole of the Chriſtian religion is com- 
prehended in two great points, of which 
the firſt regards what we are to believe, and the 
other relates to our conduct and actions; or to 
expreſs the matter more briefly, the Goſpel pre- 
ſents to us objects of faith, and rules of practice. 
The former are expreſſed by the Apoſtles by the 
term myſtery, or the truth; and the latter by that 
of godlineſs or piety . The rule and ftandard of 
both are thoſe books which contain the revelation 
that God made of his will to perſons choſen for 
that purpoſe, whether before or after the birth of 
Chriſt. And theſe divine books are uſually called 
the Old and New Teſtament, but more n 
Covenants. 
The principal articles of faith regard the nature 
of the divine exiſtence, and the perſon of Jeſus 
* 1 Tim. iii. 9. vi. 3. Tit. i. 1. 


Chriſt. 
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Chriſt. For the original faith of the Chriſtian 
church the Scriptures of the New Teſtament are 
certainly the only competent authority ; and every 
ſucceeding teſtimony acquires weight and import- 
ance only. in * as it harmonizes with 
them. 
The Chriſtians of the primitive 2 believed 
wich their anceſtors the Jews, in the eternal unity 
of the Supreme Godhead, from whom, and depen- 
dent on whom are all things that exiſt“. They 
conſidered Chriſt Jeſus as the image of the inviſi. 
ble God, as the firſt- born of every creature , by 
whom are all things f; by whoſe miniſtry the 
world and all that it contains was created, and 
by whom the redemption and ſalvation of mankind 
was effected. 
The union between the Father and the Son they 
conſidered as ſo ſtrict and indiffoluble, that in the 
language of divines they were deſcribed as con- 
ſubſtantial and co- equal. The word, or the Son. 
of God, was in the beginning wifh God, and the 
word was God ||. In him (that is, in Jeſus Chriſt) 
dwelt All the fulneſs of the Godhead bodily $ ; 
through him God was ſaid to be manifeſted in 


* 1 Cor. xii. 4. 

+ Col. i. 15. Heb. i. 3—5. 

1 1 Cor. xii. 4. 3 
Il John, i. 1. 14. Phil. ii. 6. 

8 Col. xi. PL 


tg 
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the fleſh *; and the different attributes of the 


| Deity were all aſcribed to the Redeemer +. 

The Holy Ghoſt, though conſidered as the ſpi- 
rit, or active effence of the all- governing mind, 
was yet regarded as a diftin& perſon or charac- 
ter f; and was particularly deſcribed as ſuch in 
the celebrated miracle on the day of Pentecoſt. 
This unity and co-equality of the three perfons or 
characters of the Godhead was afterwards expreſſed 
by the word Trinity, or Trinity in Unity. 


The hiſtory of the divine miffion of Chriſt 


Jeſus, as related in the Goſpels, his incarnation, 
death, and reſurrection, was of neceſſity regarded 


as an effential article of the faith of the church. 


The general reſurrection of the whole human 
race, and the diſtribution of eternal rewards and 
puniſhments, according to the reſpective deferts of 


each individual, conſtituted another moſt import- 
ant article of belief ||; ſince upon this point reſts. 


the whole moral obligation of the Chriſtian ſy(- 
tem. : 

Among the direct and poſitive inſtructions of 
| Jefus Chriſt, we find none which deſcribe in ſpe- 


cific terms that form of government which in fu- 


* r Tim. iii. 15, Heb, i. 8. Rev. i. 11, 12, 13. Rom. ix. 5. 
Acts, xx. 28, John, xiv. 9. John, x. 30. 
+ John, v. 19. Rev. i. 18. N 


1 Perſong—x2p:xing, 1 Cor. ii. 11. John, xiv. 26. Mat- 


thew, i. 18. 
1 1 Cor. XY, 22. Matt. XX. 31. 
ture 
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ture ages the church was to aſſume. Perhaps there 
is no particular form or regimen which would be 
applicable to all poſſible ſtates and circumſtances ; 
though ſome form or government is abſoluts!y 
neceflary, ſince without it no diſcipline or vir 
could be preſerved, and no religion g 
ſubſiſt. From che very firſt therefor wo in 
the church of Chriſt a regular chan of ity, 
and ſubordination. In the appointineat of the 
Twelve Apoſtles, and in the ordination of the 
Seventy Diſciples, we plainly diſcern a regular and 
; delegated authority, a conſtitution and a connected 
body. 

The authority exerciſed by the Apoſtles, either 
collectively, in what may be termed their council 
or conference, or in their individual capacity, we 
find from various paſſages of the New Teſtament 
to have been conſiderable and extenſive ®. It 

Acts, v. 1. vi. 2. xv. 6. 1 Cor. v. 5. 13. 2 Cor. xi. 6. 
See alſo the Epiltles to Timothy and Titus. Aſter this, how can 
any man of candour and reflection approve of the raſhneſs of mo- 
dern innovators ; who, when Chriſt has by his example and pre- 
cept eſtabliſhed order in his church, would throw all into con- 
fuſion by the deſtruction of every religious eſtabliſhment? I 
would not quarrel with any man upon the queſtion whether the 
preſbyterian or epiſcopal form of church government was to be 
preferred ; though I myſelf approve of the latter. But when the 
rexeries of jufidels and ſectaries extend to the virtual abolition of 
Chriſtianity, by the abolition of every form of national religion 
(that 18, of national education, for no plan for the moral inſlruction 


of mankind can be good without the ſanction of a future ſtate), 
it is impoſſible not to be diſguſted with either the weakneſs or 


wickedneſs of thoſe who entertain ſuch ſentiments. 


has 
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has been diſputed whether or not the epiſcopal 


form was that which was firſt adopted in the 


church. It has been ſaid that the office of biſhop 


and preſbyter was, originally the ſame; and that 
the name of preſbyter or elder was expreſſive of 
their age, or rather of their gravity, wiſdom, and 
delegation. Their number was proportioned to 
the ſize of their reſpective congregations. When, 
by the addition of new converts, the number of 
churches and miniſters neceſſarily increaſed, new 
regulations became neceſſary; one, therefore, 
from amongſt the preſbyters, diſtinguiſhed for his 
wiſdom and piety, was choſen to preſide in their 
councils, to allot to the reſt their reſpective offices, 
and to be a centre of union to the whole ſociety, 
This dignity was conferred for life, except it was 
forfeited by ſome miſconduct ; and the preſbyter 
inveſted with it was generally ſtyled Biſhop, and 
ſometimes the Angel * of the church to which he 
belonged, 

Many circumſtances concur to favour this opi- 
nion; but on the contrary it muſt not be diſſembled 


that different ranks and degrees appear to have 


been eſtabliſhed from the very firſt among the mi- 
niſters of religion. It is impoſſible to conſider 
the Apoſtles, or even ſuch eminent - perſons as 
Timothy, Titus, &c. as upon an entire footing 
with the generality of preſbyters, or teachers in the 


* Angelos, Gr. (a meſſenger or delegate). Rev. ii. 3. 
: different 
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different churches: From the Epiſtles of the pri: 
mitive fathers, and particularly from thoſe of St; 
Ignatius“, it appears inconteſtably that the church 
government by the three diſtinct orders of biſhops, 
preſbyters and deacons, was fully eſtabliſhed in 
the courſe of the firſt century : as each of theſe 
orders is particularly addreſſed, and as that father 
does not mention the inſtitution as a novelty, there 
is the utmoſt reaſon to believe that this arrange. 
ment was made by the Apoſtles themſelves. It 
mult be remembered that Ignatius was the diſciple 


of St. John, and ſuffered martyrdom at Rome ſo 


early as 107. 


'The ſcanty revenues of the midlfters aroſe at 


firſt entirely from their ſhare of the oblations, or 
voluntary gifts, which were preſented according 
to the generoſity. or ability of the congregation, 
Whenever the epiſcopal chair became vacant by 
death, a new preſident was choſen from among 
the preſbyters, to preſide over 5 miniſterial 


functions. 


There was but one bibop in each church, or | 
rather in each diſtrict; but the number of preſby- 


ters appears to have been indefinite, probably de- 


pending upon the number, the neceſſities, or other 


circumſtances of the ſociety. Their employments 
within the church were in general the ſame with 
thoſe of the biſhops, and they conſiſted in the ad- 


* Ignat. ad Smyr. 12. Ad Epheſ. 20. Ad Mag. 13. Ad 
\ Tral. 2, &c. 


miniſtration 
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miniſtration of the ſacraments and the preſervation 
of the diſcipline of the church. In many churches, 
however, preaching was the peculiar office of the 
- biſhops. The preſbyters were choſen by the 
united conſent of their clerical brethren and the 
people at large, and ordained by the biſhop, alũit · | 
ed by the preſbyters. 

An inferior order of miniſters, called deacons, 
was appointed from the firſt inſtitution of the 
church, whoſe office it was to aſſiſt in the admi- 
niſtration of the Lord's Supper, to carry the ele · 
ments to the ſick and abſent, to receive the obla- 
tions of the people; to rebuke thoſe who behaved 
irreverently during divine ſervice, to relieve the 
diſtreſſed, and to watch over the conduct of the 
people. In ſome churches they alſo read the Goſ- 
pels, and were allowed to baptize and to preach. 
The number of theſe miniſters was not limited, 
but was generally in proportion to the wants of 
the church. Some, however, after the example | 
of the church at Jeruſalem, confined their number 
to ſeven; and the church of Rome thought this 
rule ſo obligatory, that when the number of preſ- 
byters amounted to forty ſix, that of the deacons 
was limited to ſeven. 

The order of deaconeſſes was likewiſe ap- 
pointed in the apoſtolic age. Theſe were gene- 
rally widows who had only once been married, 
though this employment was ſometimes exer- 
ciſed by virgins. Their office conſiſted in aſſiſt- 
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ing at the baptiſm of women, in previouſly cate- 
chiſing and inſtructing them, in viſiting ſick 
perſons of their own ſex, and in performing all 
thoſe inferior offices towards the female part of the 
congregation, which the deacons were deſigned to 
execute for the men. | 

Such was the arrangement which appears to 
have been adopted in the primitive conſtitution of 


the church. The firſt century had not, however, 


elapſed, when an additional order became neceſ- 


ſary, The biſhops who reſided in large and po- 


pulous cities, prompted by the neighbouring 
converts, whoſe attendance upon public worſhip 
was always inconvenient, and ſometimes impoſ- 
fible, erected new churches in the adjacent towns 
and villages; which naturally continuing under 
their care and inſpection, the diſtricts grew imper- 


ceptibly into eccleſiaſtical provinces, and obtained 


the name of dioceſes, Over the new churches 
they appointed ſuffragans to inſtruct and govern 
them, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
country biſhops *, and held a middle rank between 
the biſhops and preſbyters. The Chriſtian mini- 
ſters of every rank ſtill derived their ſupport from 
the voluntary offerings of the people, which, after 
providing for the expences of public worſhip, were 
divided between the biſhops and the nn 
the deacons and the poor. | 


OM Choro- -epiſcopsi. Some however have diſputed whether 
the inſtitution was known before the third or fourth century. 


The 
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The firſt Chriſtian church eſtabliſhed at Je- 
rufalem by apoſtolical authority, became in its 


doctrine and practices a model for the greater 


part of thoſe which were founded in the firſt cen- 
tury. It may eaſily be conceived that theſe 
churches were not ſuperb edifices, purpoſely 
erected for the celebration of divine worſhip. 
Aſſembling at firſt in ſmall numbers, the places 
where the primitive Chriſtians met for pious pur- 
poſes, were doubtleſs ſequeſtered retirements, or 
the houſes of private individuals, which, from va- 


rious reaſons, and by various means, would in 
time become the property of the community, and 
be gradually extended and improved. Select por- 


tions of ſcripture were publicly read in theſe aſſem- 
blies, which were ſucceeded by a brief and ſerious 
exhortation to the people. The preacher uſually 
delivered his ſermon ſitting, while the people 
| flood; which was, probably, in conformity to the 
practice of the ſynagogue. The prayers, which 
formed a confiderable part of public worſþip, 
were repeated after the biſhop or preſbyter who 
preſided in the ſervice v. To this ſucceeded the 
oblations, and the diſtribution of the Lord's Sup- 
per; and the whole ſervice concluded with a ſocial 
and friendly repaſt, denominated Agapæ, or the 
feaſt of love; to which all who were able contri- 
buted, and of which all who were willing partook. 


* Bingham's Ecc. Antiq, lib. xiv. 4. Juſtin Martyr's gecong 
1 p. 93. 
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During ſtated intervals of the time allotted to theſe 
ſervices hymns were ſung, not by the whole aſ- 
ſembly, but by perſons expreſsly appointed for that 
purpole. 

Beſides the appointment of the firſt day of the 
week, by the Apoſtles, for the public celebration 
of religious worſhip, the firſt Chriſtians are gene- 
rally believed to have obſerved two anniverſary 
feſtivals ; the one in remembrance of the reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt, and the other to commemorate the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. From the earlieſt 
periods of Chriſtianity it however appears, that 
divine worſhip was celebrated in a different manner 
in different places. The external government of 
the church was accommodated to the different ſitua- 
tions and opinions of the firſt Chriſtian believers ; 
and in. thoſe ſocieties which were totally, or prin- 
_cipally compoſed of the Jewiſh converts, the 
Jewiſh Sabbath, as well as the firſt day of the 
week, was kept, and much of the Jewiſh ritual 
allowed and obſerved ®, The firſt fifteen biſhops 
of } Jeruſalem were all circumciſed Jews, and the 
congregation over which they preſided, united the 
law of Moſes with the doctrines of Chriſt +. 

The authority for a permiſſion of this nature might be ad- 
duced from the example of Chriſt, who, in the prayer which is 
peculiarly named his, has, except in that clauſe which relates to 
the forgiveneſs of injuries, adopted the very words and petitions 
-which at that time were uſed in the different Jewiſh liturgies. 


. +4 Pene omnes Chriſtum Deum ſub legis obſervatione crede · 


2 Sulpicius Severus, ii, 31. Euſeb. Ecclef, Hiſt. lib. ir, e. Fo 
With 
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With reſpect to the few and ſimple rites inſti · 
tuted by Chriſt, it appears, that the ſacrament of 
the Lord's Supper was adminiſtered, by the firſt 
Chriſtians, whenever they aſſembled for the pur- 
poſes of ſocial worſhip; and ſo far from being 
confined to. thoſe, who had made the greateſt pro- 
greſs in religious attainments, it was equally parti- 
cipated by the Apoſtle of Chriſt and the meaneſt 
member of the church. The initiatory rite of 
baptiſm was publicly performed, by immerſing 
the whole body in the baptiſmal font, and in the 
earlier periods of Chriſtianity was permitted to all 
who acknowledged the truths. of the Goſpel, and 
promiſed conformity to its laws. The introduc- 
tion of unworthy and diſorderly perſons into the 
church, from this eaſineſs of admiſſion, naturally 
narrowed the terms of communion, and baptiſm 
was afterwards confined to thoſe who had been pre- 
viouſly inſtructed in religious knowledge, and 
proved the ſincerity of their profeſſions by the 
regularity of their lives. The probationers for 
admiſſion into the ſociety of Chriſtians took the 
humble name of Catechumens, while thoſe who 
were already conſecrated by baptiſm were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſuperior title of Believers, 

Ihe diſcipline exerciſed in the primitive church 
was ſtrict, and even bordering on ſeverity. Two 
kinds of excommunication were practiſed at this 
early period. By the firſt, profligate perſons, 
heretics ang apoſtates were ſeparated both from 
E 3 the 
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the civil and ſacred communion'of the church *, for 
a period of thirty days; to be renewed àt the 
diſcretion of the elders; &. The other was 
termed anathema,' or ©. the delivering of a con- 
vict to Satan , which was a ftill more com- 
plete excluſion; and it appears that it was thus 
termed, becauſe the offender was in that caſe 
ſuppoſed to be delivered up defenceleſs to his 
ſpiritual enemy, unprotected by the prayers of 
the church, or the benefit of the holy ſacrament. 
This laſt ſpecies of excommunication was reſerved 
for very flagrant and obſtinate ſinners, generally 
indeed inflicted upon thoſe who were found in- 
corrigible by the former means. L 


* Rom. xvi. 19. 1 Cor. v 9. Tu. mi. * 
* 5. 1 Tim. i. 20. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF THE SECTS wacu EXISTED In THE FIRST 
CENTURY, 


Fewiſh Clrifliont—Gnoico—Cerinthui—Simn N. agus and 


ern | . 
Wert. we to expect that ſo confiderable's a 

number of men,* as thoſe who embraced- 
Chriſtianity in the firſt century, would be actuated 
exactly by the ſame opinions, we ſhould form an 
expectation not warranted by our own experience, 
or the conduct of mankind in every age. The 
doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity, fo -eafily 
to be comprehended and underſtood, were indeed, 
at a very early period, blended wich the moſt fan- 
taſtical opinions. The pure ſtream of religious 
truth was polluted by error even during the lives of 
the Apoſtles *, The ſcrupulous adherence of the 
Jewiſh converts to the Moſaical law, occaſioned 
ſeveral of them obſtinately to contend for the cere- 
monies of their anceſtors, and rendered them de- 
ſirous of impoſing them on the Gentile Chriſtians. 
A large party ſeparated from the church, and re- 
garded thoſe whom they had been long accuſtomed 
to GENE as a people rejected by God, with a de- 


>. 1 Tim. vi. 20. Cal. xi, 8, 
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' Judaizing Chriſtians. [cenT. 1. 
gree of contempt and hatred, which naturally pro- 
duced reciprocal diſlike ; each indulged diſpoſi- 
tions inimical to brotherly love, together with cer- 
_ tain. peculiar religious opinions —_ from 
former practices and opinions, 
Theſe Judaizing Chriſtians were firſt haven by 
the general appellation of Nazarenes; but a diviſion 
of them was afterwards diſtinguiſhed, though it is 
| Uncertain at what time, by the name of Ebionites, 
which according to Origen and Euſebius is de- 
rived from Ebion, a poor or deſpicable man, from the 
mean opinion they entertained of Chriſt *. Beſides 
their adherence.to the Jewiſh law, Theodoret aſ- 
cribes to them other opinions. They contended, 
it is ſaid, moſt ſtrenuouſiy for the unity of the 
Godhead in the perſon of the Father, and aſſerted 
that Jeſus was a mere man, born after the common 
courſe of nature, of human parents, Joſeph and 
Mary, but that che Holy Ghoſt deſcended upon 
him at his baptiſm, and continued to actuate and 
inſpire him till his death. They obſerved both the 
Jewiſh and the Chriſtian ſabbath. 
From the imperfections of the Jewiſh diſpenſa- 
tion, the Gnoſtics (wiſe or knowing) haſtily inferred 
that it wasnot inſtituted by the Supreme Being; and, 


* Orig. de Princip. I. iv. e. 2. Euſeb. I. iii. c. 21. Others 
however aſſe rt that this name was beſtowed upon them in alluſion to 
the poverty of the ſect itſelf, both as to their temporal condition 
and that of their underſtandings. Others again ſpeak of a 


perſon of that name as their chief or founder. 


aſſuming 


CENT. 1.1 — Chriflians. 57 
aſſuming that pompous appellation, boaſted their 

ability to reſtore to mankind that knowledge of bis 
nature which had ſo long been loſt. They blended 
with the faith of Chriſt many ſublime. but abſcure 


8 


* 


4414 


loſophy. The ſages of the Eaſt had long expected 
a hbeavenly meſſenger, endued with ſufficient, 
powers to releaſe them from their bondage to cor 
rupt matter, which, they held to be the ſource of all 
evil. The miracles. of Chriſt, and bis Apoſtles in- 
duced them readily. to accept him as this heavenly 
meſſenger, and they, Jnterprered all the precepts of 
Chriſtianity in the manner moſt agreeable 1 to the 


Gt ad 3GO 


abſurd opinions, they had preficuly, conceived. . 


Sa. + pn 


world by inferior e 1 o1 pinions Were 10 
entirely diſſonant to any parts = of the Old 
and New Teſtament, that they rejected much of 

theſe books, though they admitted the validity of 
a few parts. From the belief chat whatever is cor- 
poreal i is in itſelf intrinſically evil, they. denied that 
Chriſt was inveſted with A real body, or that he 
really ſuffered for the ſake of mankind. As the 
ſon of the Supreme God, they | indeed conſented 
to regard him; but regarded him as inferior in 
| his nature, and believed that bis miſſion upon 
earth was deſigned to reſcue the virtuous ſoul from 
the tyranny of wicked ſpirits, whoſe empire he was 
to 


3 Gneftic Chriſtians, = [cnt 7. 
to deſtroy, and to inſtruct men to raiſe the mind 
from its corporeal impurity, to A bleſſed union | 
with the Supreme God. Web ; 
Far removed from the path of truth, it is not 
ſurprifing that, having no certain rule to guide 
their ſteps, they ſhould ſeparate, and wander into 
the manifold intricacies of error. Accordingly, 
we find the Gnoſtic heretics were not only divided 
into many ſects, differing i in their various rules of 
religious faith, but in matters which related to 
practice. 'Whilſt the more rigid ſects rejected the 
moſt innocent gratifications, that the body might 
not be ſo nouriſhed as to- degrade the foul ; their 
more relaxed brethren conſidered the foul as entirely 
ynaffeftcd by t the actions of the body, aſſerted the 
innocence of complying with every dictate of 
nature, and abandoned themſelves without any re- 
int to the impulſe of the paſſions. Their perſua- 
tion that evil reſided in matter, led them to reject 
the doctrine of the reſurrection of the body; and 
their belief in the power of malevolent genii, the 
ſources of every earthly calamity, induced them 
to have recourſe to the ſtudy of magic to weaken 
or avert the influence of thoſe malignant agents. 
A very conſiderable ſect of Gnoſtics diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by the name of Docetæ , but their pe- 
culiar opinions are not accurately known, 


Ie From Joxw (dohkeo, Gr. to appear) derade they held chat 
Chriſt ſuffered in | appearance * 
e a 
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Cerinthus, by birth a Jew, was one of the 


earlieſt and moſt diſtinguiſned ſeceders from the 


church. He allowed indeed that the Creator of 
the world was the lawgiver of the Jews, and a 
being endued at firſt with the greateſt virtue, but 
aſſerted that he derived his power from the ſu- 
preme God, and that he had by degrees fallen 
from his native dignity and virtue. That in order 


to deſtroy his corrupted empire, the ſupreme Being 


had commifſioned one of his gloricus Eons, whoſe 


name was Chriſt, to deſtend upon earth, that he 
entered into the body of Jeſus which was crucified, 
but that the Chriſt wa not t ſuffered, but e 
into heaven. 


Cerinthus etna his Followers to retain port 


of the Moſaical law, but to regulate their lives 
by the example of Chriſt; and taught, that after 
the reſurrection Chriſt would reign upon earth, 

with his faithful diſciples, a thouſand years, which 
would be ſpent in the higheſt ſenſual indulgencies. 


This mixture of Judaiſm and Oriental philoſophy 


was calculated to make many converts, and this 
ſect ſoon became very numerous. They admitted 
a part of St. Matthew's Goſpel, but rejected the 
reſt, and held the Epiſtles of St, Paul in great ab- 
horrence. 

The Oriental philoſophy, that haneful ſource of 
prejudice, was ſo deeply rooted in the minds of 
great numbers, as to afford a wide extent to the ex- 
| ertions 
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60 Simon Magus. ſezxr. 1., 
ertions of impoſition or fanaticiſm; Either de- 
ceived themſelves by a heated imagination, or de- 
firous to impoſe upon others, ſeveral repreſented 
themſelves as celeſtial beings, ſent down upon 
earth to purify corruption and deſtroy error. 
Among the moſt conſiderable of theſe impoſtors 
were Simon Magus and his diſciple Menander, 
whoſe pernicious tenets were ſimilar in many re- 

ſpects. Simon, who taught his doctrines about 


the year 35, aſſerted that he was the great Power of 


Ged, that he deſcended from heaven to deliver 
man, that he had aſſumed the human form, and 
that, though he had apparently ſuffered death in 
Judea, he had not in reality. He taught farther, 
that all human actions are in themſelves indifferent, 
and allowed his followers to indulge themſelves in 
the greateſt, licentiouſneſsꝰ. He aſcribed, to his 
miſtreſs Helena the production of angels, and to 
theſe angels the creation of the world; and com- 
poſed books for the uſe of his followers, which he. 
attributed to Chriſt and the Apoſtles. Eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory preſenis us with an account of ſeveral 
more abſurdities which were blended with Chriſti- 
anity at a very early period. But theſe different 
modifications of folly would afford a very tedious 


and unpleaſing, as well as a very unprofitable 
detail. 


* Lardner's Hitt, of Heretics, Euſcb. lb. ii, C, 13. 
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From the review of theſe abſurdities it might - 
be haſtily inferred, that ſince the doctrines of 
_Chriſtianity were ſo plain and ſimple as to be com- 
prehenſible by the meaneſt capacity, there muſt 
have been ſome defect either in the conduct of the 
firſt teachers of that religion, which prevented their 
doctrines from appearing reſpectable to the people, 
or that they were careleſs ia inculcating them. 
Neither of theſe cauſes, however, prevailed. The 
zeal and virtue of the Apoſtles were atteſted by in- 
numerable witneſſes of unqueſtioned veracity; and 
by others who were intereſted in defaming them, 
ſince they were the implacable perſecutors of 
Chriſtianity, But beſides the proneneſs to error 
which is natural to man, let it be remembere 
that the Jews had groſsly conceived that tile 
Meſſiah would be a temporal deliverer; and though 
the Jewiſh converts could not reſiſt the ſtrong 
evidence which was preſented to them, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was the predicted Mefſiah, yet in many of 
them theſe carnal ideas would probably at ſome 
times recur, and, hy temporarily weakening 
their faith, would diſpoſe them to adopt errone- 
ous opinions. Beſides this, their obſtinate ad- 
herence to the Moſaical rites, neceſſarily intro- 
duced into the church practices very diſſonant 
from the ſimplicity required by the Goſpel. With 
reſpect to the Gentile converts, the tenets of 
the Oriental philoſophy concerning the origin 
of 


62 Oriental Errors. [cgvr. 1. 
of evil, and the creation of the world by an in- 
ferior power, had prepared the minds of many 
for the reception of the moſt abſurd opinions, 
which they contrived to unite with the doctrines 
of Chriſt, | 


CHAP. 
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OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE W 


CENTURY. 


Little Uſe made of human Learning in this FL 
Clemens Barnabas. Papias— [gnatius—Public Schools, 


HE little aſſiſtance derived by Chriſtianity 
from the wealth or dignity of its firſt pra- 
feſlors has already been obſerved ; nor, if we ex- 
cept the apoſtolical writings, were the compoſi- 
tions of the Chriſtian writers in the firſt century ſo 
diſtinguiſhed, either by their number or eloquence, 
as to force themſelves into the notice, or captivate 
the taſte of mankind. The purity of its doc- 
trines, and the virtues of its profeſſors, were the 
inſtruments for opening the human heart to con- 
viction, and to the truth of this revelation. 

Among the writers of this century, the moſt diC- | 
tinguiſhed place, after the inſpired peamen, is due 
to Clemens, the friend and fellow-labourer of St. 
Paul, who deſcribes him as having“ his name 
written in the book of life.” There are extant 
two epiſtles to the Corinthians, which are aſ- 
cribed to him; but the latter is generally reputed 
not genuine, Clemens Alexandrinus ſeems. to 
acknowledge only one“. Euſebius ſpeaks of it 


. "IG lib i, iv, v, vi. : 
In 


64 Mritings of the early Chriſtians. [oENr. 1. 
in the ſingular. He is mentioned by Irenzus as 
the third biſhop of Rome. The epiſtle which 
is accounted genuine is written in a truly apoſtolic 
ſpirit, and with great ſimplicity of ſtyle. Several 
ſpurious compoſitions were falſely attributed to 
Clemens. Among others, it was afferted that he 
Naſſiſted the twelve Apoſtles in compiling what are 
called the Apoſtolic Conſtitutions, and in fact acted 
as their amanuenſis. The Conſtitutions however 
are, in the jadgment of the acute and able Jortin, 
and in that of other learned men, a deſpicable 
ny 5 
Te epiſtle aſcribed to Barnabas was idly 
written by an unknown author, who aſſumed the 
name of that apoſtle. Of the writings of Papias, 
the diſciple of the Evangeliſt Tohn, and the firſt 
propagator of the doctrine of a Millennium, no- 
thing remains but the fragments of an tuſtorical 
performance. l 
The Paſtor of Hermas is generally allowed to 
be genuine, and it is alſo probable that it was the 
work of that Hermas who is ſpoken of by St. 
Paul, though ſome have aſcribed it to a certain” 
Hermas, or Hermes, brother to Pius biſhop of . — 7 
Rome, who lived in the ſucceeding century. The 
work is entirely allegorical, conſiſting of viſions 
and ſimilitudes. Like all works of this nature, it 
is extremely KM CE as a W and I con- 


" Ten. kd. Ul. c. 3. 
feſs 


CENT. 1.] The virtuous Ignatius. + 
feſs but little ſatisfactory to my judgment. It 
was however in high eſtimation in the early ages, 
and is ſpoken of as Scripture both by Irenzus and 
Tertullian“. 

One of the moſt excellent and valuable characters 
in the latter part of this century was St. Ignatius, 
the ſecond biſhop of Antioch, who, as he is con- 
ſidered as one of the apoſtolic fathers, is claſſed 
in this century, though 1n reality he did not ſuffer 
martyrdom till 107. It is to the diſgrace of the 
otherwiſe moderate and upright Trajan, that by 
his ſentence this venerable man was condemned to 
be thrown to the wild beaſts at Rome; a ſentence 
which he received without diſmay and even with ſa- 
tisfaction. He has left behind him ſeveral epiſtles 
to the different churches. It has been thought 
that the ſhorter epiſtles bear ſtronger marks of 
authenticity than the larger. They were written 
in his journey from Syria to the Roman capital, 
with a ſpirit and force which never deſerted 
him under the inſolent treatment of the band ap- 
pointed to conduct him, and in the proſpect of 
thoſe cruel ſufferings which terminated his exiſt- 


[ ence-þ. 


* De Pud. 10. 
| + See ſome excellent critical remarks on the Epiſtles of Cle- 
ment, Baruabas, and Ignatius, and the Paſtor of Hermas, in. Mr. 
Wakefield's “ Inquiry into the Opinions of the Chriſtian Wri- 


ters, &.“ 
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In our account of authors in this century it 
would be improper to omit noticing two, who 
however cannot ſtrictly be claſſed with the Chriſtian 
writers. The firſt was Philo, a Jew, who applied 
the philoſophy of Plato to the illuſtration of Scrip- 
ture, and was in high repute with his Wan 
men. 

The other was of the ſame nation, and, outwardly 
at leaſt, of the ſame religion, but ſtill more il- 
luſtrious as an author. The reader will anticipate 
the name of Joſephus, whoſe hiſtory of the Jews 
is ſo univerſally popular. Being taken priſoner 
by Veſpaſian, he was treated with great kindneſs 
by that emperor, and ſeems to have returned the fa- 
vour by a profuſion of flattery. From ſome ſlight 
but reſpectful alluſions to Chriſtianity, however, 
which appear in his works, Mr. Whiſton and other 
learned perſons have conjectured that he was in re- 
ality an Ebionite Chriſtian, but cautiouſly concealed 
his religion both from the jealouſy of his OWN 
nation and that of the Romans &. | 
Foundations for ſecuring a ſucceſſion of advo- 
cates for the truth, were very early eſtabliſhed, 
Public ſchools were erected for inſtructing chil- 
dren in the Chriſtian faith; and ſeveral ſeminaries, 
upon ſtill more extenſive plans, were founded in 


* See Mr, Whiftor's very ſatisfaRtory defence of the diſputed 
. paſſage of Joſephus in which mention is made of Jeſus 
_ 


{ſeveral 
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ſeveral cities ; in which thoſe who were d in 
years, particularly thoſe who were intended for 
the miniſtry, were inſtructed both in divine and 
human erudition. One was erected at Epheſus by 
St. John; another by Polycarp, at Smyrna; and 
a third, which far ſurpaſſed the reſt in reputation, 
at Alexandria, is ſuppoſed to have been founded 
7 St. Mark. | 
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THE SECOND CENTURY. 
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CHAP. 1. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
CENTURY. 


Cauſes aſſigned for the rapid Progreſs of Chriſtianity— Tranſ- 


lation of the Scriptures into Latin—Trajan—Platoniſm— 
Alexandrian Chriftians=Origin of Monkery—Perſecu- 
tions — Adrian — Antoninus — Rebellion of the Jews — 
Martyrs Inquiry concerning the ceafing of miraculous 
Powers, : | | 


THE Chriſtian religion, during the firſt cen- 
tury, had acquired conſiderable ſtability and 


extent. In the ſecond, its conqueſts became ſtill 
further expanded. Far from being confined to 


the poor, the illiterate, or the wretched, who ſought 
in the belief of immortality a refuge from the 
miſeries of life, its truths were received and ac- 
knowledged by the rich“, the accompliſhed , 
and the learned 4. Paganiſm lamented the deſer- 
tion of her temples, the negle& of her victims, 


* Plin. Epiſt, x. 97. 
+ Ariſtides. 
+ Juſtin Martyr. Clemens Alexandrinus. 


. 


and 
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and the increaſe of a power which threatened her 
with unavoidable deſtruction. | 
Amongſt the ſecondary cauſes for the ſucceſs 
of Chriſtianity, none could be more perſuaſive, 
none indeed equally powerful with the marked 
virtues and diſtinguiſhed purity of its early pro- 
feſſors. Relinquiſhing the delights and the ſplen- 
dour of vanity, they voluntarily renounced their 
_ poſſeſſions for the relief of their indigent brethren : 
but theſe renunciations, unlike thoſe of the heathen 
philoſophers, were not ſacrifices of ſenſuality at 
the ſhrine of pride; they proceeded from the 
pureſt motives, and were performed with the ſub- 
limeſt views. This propriety of conduct, ſo ne- 
ceſſary to the credit and ſupport of a riſing ſect, 
was atteſted by their governors, witneſſes of indiſ- 
putable authority, ſince they regarded the doctrines 
of this new religion with abhorrence, and its pro- 
feſſors with contempt. The contraſt between their 
reſigned and devout manners, and the conduct of 
the other ſubjects of the Roman empire during a 
ſeaſon of peculiar calamity, is ſtrongly marked by 
the diſcriminating and unprejudiced pen of Marcus 
Aurelius“. No pretext, except their confirmed 
abhorrence for the popular ſuperſtition, was. af 
forded by them for the perſecutions in which they 
were involved. They could aſſert with confi- 
dence, and the aſſertion was uncontroverted before 


Marcus Aurelius reſcript. Euſeb. lib, iv. c. 13. 
F 3. the 


10 Latin Tranſlatim of the Scriptures. Loxxr. 2; 


the tribunal of their judge, that far from being en- 
gaged in any unlawful conſpiracy, they were bound 
by a ſolemn obligation to abſtain from thoſe crimes 
which diſturb the private or public peace of ſociety, 
from theft, ſedition, adultery, perjury, or fraud“. 
To their freedom from theſe vices they added a 
warm and active charity, charity not confined to 
the particular ſociety to which they belonged, nor 
even to the whole Chriſtian community, but ex- 
- tending to all, however W in . _ 
nions +. x | 
The vulidicy of the Goſpel revelation was, even 
before the end of the firſt century, ſubmitted to 
the general conſideration of mankind. Nearly 
the whole of the Scriptures was before that period 
tranſlated into Latin, a language ſo well and ſo ex- 
tenſively known as to be underſtood even in the 
remoteſt parts of the Roman empire. The re- 
ception of theſe ſacred books at a period when 
from their recent dates the truth of every circum- 
ſtance might be without difficulty aſcertained, is 
one among the numerous proofs of the truth 
of the. Goſpel. Nor were the errors of the firſt 
ſectaries without a beneficial influence upon the 
Chriſtian church. The Gnoſtics, who demed any 


* Plin. Epiſt x. 97. 

+ Surely with theſe virtues, which are acknowledged by Mr. 
Gibbon, the primitive Chriſtians were not deſerving of the 
cenſure;with-which he has loaded them, that of not being deſir- 
ous of making themſelves agreeable or uſeful in 7his world. 


revelation 
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revelation antecedent to that by Chriſt Jeſus, open- 
ed a door of communion to the pagan converts, 
who, with that pride, inherent in man, could not 
at once be made to conceive that they had 
haughtily rejected a revelation ſo lod and ſo fully | 
eſtabliſhed. | 
The conduct of che Roman n commons 
the Chriſtians in the ſecond century, though ſome- 
times harſh and cruel, yet upon the whole was mild 
and tolerant. The decrees of Trajan reſpecting them 
were ſoftened by the counſels and influence of the 
mild and beneficent Pliny. Their enemies were 
forbidden to produce any anonymous accuſations 
againſt them, and they were left at liberty to retire 
from obſervation. The number of Gentile converts 
was greatly augmented, and the Chriſtian church 
was eſtabliſhed in very remote pins of the Roman 
empire. r 
It is to be lamented; but muſt not be con- 
_ cealed, that all the members of this communion 
were not worthy of the advantages they enjoyed. 
Greatly enlarged in its numbers, it is not indeed 
wonderful that ſome ſhould have been admitted 
into 'the Chriſtian communion, whoſe virtue 
melted in the intenſe heat of perſecution, or 
| whoſe piety had been the tranſient effect of a mo- 
mentary impreſſion ; nor could the defection of ſuch 
of its votaries have materially injured the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe. But the ſimple and majeſtic fabric 
reared by Chriſt and his Apoſties was in ſome 
F 4 degree 


Lg Platonic Chriſtianity, F[cevr. 2. 
degree undermined in its foundation, by the pre- 
valence of an opinion which was diſſeminated in 
this century, that the whole duties of religion 
were not equally incumbent upon all, but that a 
ſublimer degree of virtue was to be purſued and 
attained by thoſe who in ſolitude and contem- 
plation aſpired to an intimate communion with 
the Supreme Being, whilſt inferior attainments 
were ſufficient for men who were engaged in 
the active employments of life. In conſequence 
of this abſurd opinion, the moral doctrines of 
. Chriſtianity were divided into precepts and coun- 
fels, the former of which diſtinguiſhes thoſe laws 
which are of unrverſal obligation, and the latter 
thoſe which relate to the conduct of Chriſtians 
of ſuperior merit and fanctity. Theſe opinions 
were propagated with great reputation, towards 
the cloſe of the ſecond century, by Ammonius 
Saccus, who taught in the ſchool at Alexandria. 
This perſon, a profeſſed follower of the Platonic 
philoſophy “, maintained not merely with the 
primitive Eclectics, that truth and falſehood 
were blended in the opinions of every ſe, but 


* 'The Platonic philoſophy taok its riſe, not from the doc- 
trines of Plato, but from the belief of its profeſſors, that the ſenti- 
ments of Plato reſpecting the Deity and the inviſible world 

ere much more ſublime and rational than thoſe of the other 
philoſophers. They profeſſed to ſearch after truth alone, and 
were diſpoſed to adopt, from every ſyſtem and ſect, ſuch tenets _ 
as they thought moſt conformable to it. Hence they were 
called Eclectics, | 


that 
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that the great principles of all truth, whether 
philoſophical or religious, were equally diſcover- 
able in all ſects; and that the only difference 
between them conſiſted in a different mode of 
_ expreſſion, and in ſome points of little or no im- 
portance, By a proper interpretation of theſe 
ſentiments, he contended that all ſeas, whether 
philoſophical or religious, might eaſily coaleſce 
in this univerſal philoſophy which, however 
then perverted, was the great ſource of all the 
religious opinions that prevailed in the world 
but that in order to this the fables of the prieſts 
were to be removed from paganiſm, and the 
comments and interpretations of the Diſciples 
of Jeſus from Chriſtianity, He afferted that the 
errors of paganiſm proceeded from the ſymbols 
and fictions under which, according to the Eaſt- 
ern manner, it had been inculcated by the 
ancients; that in time theſe were erroneouſly 
ur.derſtood in a literal ſenſe, whence the inviſible 
beings who were placed by the Deity in differ- 
ent parts of the univerſe, as his miniſters, were 
converted by the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition into 
gods, and worſhipped as ſuch, though in fact 
_ deſerving only of an inferior kind of homage. 
Jeſus Chriſt he conſidered as an excellent being, 
the friend of the Deity ; but ſuppoſed that his de- 
ſign in deſcending upon earth was not to aboliſh 
the worſhip of dzzmons, but to purify the ancient 
religion and reſtore the true philoſophy, the 


great 
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great path of truth from which all had wandered, 
but that his Diſciples had manifeſtly corrupted the 
doctrines of their Divine Maſter. 

Ammonius adopted the doctrines of the Egyp- 
tians concerning the univerſe and the Deity, as 
conſtituting one great whole; the eternity of the 
world; the nature of ſouls, the empire of providence, 
and the government of the world by demons. Theſe 
ſentiments he aſſociated with the doctrines of 
Plato, by adulterating ſome of the opinions of that 
philoſopher, and forcing his expreſſions from their 
obvious and literal ſenſe; and to complete his con- 
ciliatory ſcheme for the reſtoration of true philo- 
ſophy and the union of its profeſſors, he inter- 
preted ſo artfully the doctrines oſ the other philo- 
ſophical and religious ſects, that they appeared 
cloſely to relemble, the Teypian and Platonic 
Mer. 191179 

This inen e en was Hoa embraced 
by thoſe among the Alexandrian Chriſtians, who 
were deſirous to unite the profeſſion of the Goſ- 
pel with the dignity, the title, and the habit of 
philoſophers. The ſchool of Ammonius * ex- 
tended itſelf from Egypt over the whole Roman 
empire, but its diſciples were ſoon divided into 
various ſets; a certain conſequence of that fun- 
damental law, w hich. all who embraced it were 


The credit of this ſchool was highly advanced by the pro- 
found and inventive genius of Plotinus, who diſſeminated its | 
doQrines in Perſia, at Rome, and in Campania. 


8 | obliged 
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obliged to keep perpetually. in view, that truth 
was to be purſued with. the utmoſt liberty, and to be 
collected from the different | ſyſtems in which it lay 
diſperſed. Hence the Athenian Chriſtians rejected 
the opinions entertained by the philoſophers of 
Alexandria. But all who aſpired to rank with 
the new Platonics agreed in their opinion of the 
exiſtence of one God the ſeurce of all, the eternity of 
the world, the dependence of matter upon the Supreme 
Being, the nature of ſauls, the plurality of Gods, and 
the method of interpreting, the , popular ſuperſtition. 
The rules preſcribed by this ſe& were extremely 
auſtere ; the people at large were indeed permitted 
to live conformably to the laws of their country, 
and the dictates of nature; but the wiſe were en- 
joined to extenuate by mortification the ſluggiſn 
body which confined the activity of the immortal 
ſpirit, that in life tliey might enjoy communion 
with the Deity, and aſcend after death, alone and 
unincumbered, to dwell in his preſence for ever. 
This philoſophy, which involved the truth of 
the Goſpel in ſubtilty and obſcurity, and added 
to the doctrine of Chriſt the commandments of 
men, became in time extremely prejudicial to the 
Chriſtian. cauſe. It will be eafily conceived that 
theſe opinions produced in time thoſe voluntary 
ſecluſions from the world, which confined or de- 
ſtroyed the utility of a conſiderable portion of 
mankind, But its tendency, however injurious, 
| was 
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great path of truth from which all had wandered, 
but that his Diſciples had manifeſtly corrupted the 
doctrines of their Divine Maſter. 

Ammonius adopted the doctrines of the Egyp- 
ole cocoa, the univerſe and the Deity, as 
conſtituting one great whole; the eternity of the 
world, the nature of ſouls, the empire of providence, 
and the government of the world by demons. Theſe 
ſentiments he affociated with the doctrines of 
Plato, by adulterating ſome of the opinions of that 
philoſopher, and forcing his expreſſions from their 
obvious and literal ſenſe; and to complete his con- 
ciliatory ſcheme for the reſtoration of true philo- 
ſophy and the union of its profeſſors, he inter- 
preted ſo artfully the doctrines of the other philo- 
ſophical and religious ſects, that they appeared 
cloſely to reſemble the Egyprian, and Platonic | 
ſyſtems. | 

This e ben was 1 ace 
by thoſe among the Alexandrian Chriſtians, who 
were defirous to unite. the profeſſion of the Goſ- 
pel with the dignity, the title, and the habit of 
philoſophers. The ſchool of Ammonius * ex- 
tended itſelf from Egypt over the whole Roman 
empire, but its diſciples were ſoon divided into 
various ſects; a certain conſequence of that fun- 
damental law, which all who embraced it were 


The credit of this ſchool was highly advanced by the pro- 
found and inventive genius of Plotinus, who diſſeminated its 
doctrines in Perſia, at Rome, and in Campania, 
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obliged to keep perpetually. in view, that truth 
was to be purſued with. the utmoſt liberty, and to be 
collected from the different | ſyſtems in which it lay 
diſperſed. Hence the Athenian Chriſtians rejected 
tlie opinions entertained by the philoſophers of 
Alexandria. But all who aſpired to rank with 
the new Platonics agreed in their opinion of the 
exiſtence of one God the ſaurce of all, the eternity of 
the wworld, the dependence of. matter upon the Supreme 


Being, the nature of ſauls, the plurality of Gods, and 


the method of interpretiug the popular ſuperſtition. 
The rules preſcribed by this ſect were extremely 
auſtere z the people at large were indeed permitted 
to live conformably to the laws of their country, 
and the dictates of nature; but the wiſe were en- 
Joined to extenuate by mortification the ſluggiſh 
body which confined. the activity of the immortal 
ſpirit, that in life they might enjoy communion 


with the Deity, and aſcend after death, alone and 


unincumbered, to dwell in his preſence for ever. 
This philoſophy, which involved the truth of 

the Goſpel in ſubtilty and obſcurity, and added 

to the doctrine. of Chriſt the commandments of 


men, became in time extremely prejudicial to the 


Chriſtian. cauſe. It will be eaſily conceived that 
theſe opinions produced in time thoſe voluntary 
ſecluſions from the world, which confined or de- 
ſtroyed the utility of a conſiderable portion of 


mankind, But its. tendency, however injurious, 
1 : | was 
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Was till leſs pernicious than an opinion derived 
from thoſe philoſophic ſes *, who affirmed that 
it was not only lawful but laudable to deceive, in 
order to advance the intereſts of religion, This 
deteſtable ſentiment, at firſt probably very cau- 
tiouſly propagated, and very ſparingly uſed, 
opened wide the gates of falſchood, and in ſuc- 
ceeding ages filled the whole ſyſtem with abſurd 
legends, pretended miracles, and that train of 
- Impoſture which, while it diſgraced human nature, 

was dignified with the perfidious title of pious 
fraud. 3 

Notwithſtanding that during the greateſt part 
of this century the Chriſtians were ſuffered to 
remain unmoleſted, the ſword of perſecution was 
ſheathed, but not thrown away; and it was fre- 
quently ſuſpended by a ſingle hair over their de- 
voted heads. Their peculiar manners, habits, 
and the zeal with which they avoided the feaſts 
and ſolemnities of the pagan worſhip, were occa- 
fions of implacable hatred in their heathen bre- 
thren, who regarded them as unſocial and auſtere, 
confidered thetr claims to ſuperiority as arrogant, 
and, from not beholding any viſible object of their 
worſhip, treated their pretenſions to religion as 
improbable, if not impious. If they withdrew 
from them the charge of atheiſm, it was only to 
load them with the imputation of human ſacri- 


® Sce the arguments of Darius. Herod, lib, il. 
: fices 
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fices * and inceſtuous feſtivals ; to which practices 
they could alone aſcribe their meeting in ſolitary 
places, without any of thoſe appendages to wor- 
ſhip which they conceived neceſſary to render their 
piety acceptable. The humane interference of 
the benevolent Pliny was inſufficient to put an en- 
tire ſtop to the perſecutions againſt the Chriſtians 
under Trajan; and in the ſucceeding reign, Adrian 
was perſuaded to mitigate, but not to abrogate, the 
penalties enacted againſt them. 

The calamities ſuffered by the Chriſtians were 
not entirely owing to the inſtigations of their 
pagan adverſaries. Their Jewiſh opponents had 
the addreſs to increaſe, if not to excite againſt 
them, the popular reſentment. The ſeditious ſpi- 
rit of this people was exerted alſo with equal vio- 
lence againſt the Roman government. They were 
engaged in ſeveral revolts, and repeatedly vane 
quiſhed ; but ſo little was their rebellious ſpirit 
ſubdued, that, in the reign of Adrian, they openly 
aſſembled in very conſiderable numbers under 


* The foundation of the atrocious charge of ſacrificing chil- 
dren on certain feſtivals, has been very acutely inveſtigated by 
ſome learned men in the laſt century. Some have ſuppoſed it 
to originate from th- baptizing of infants ; but it is doubtful 
whether any but adults were baptized in the firſt ages of the 
church ; and the moſt probable ſolution appears to be, that it 
took its riſe from the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, which the 
Chriſtians called eating the body and drinking the blood of Chrift, 
and which the pagens might underſtand in ſomething of a literal 
| ſenſe, | 
one 


| 
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one who aſſuming the title of Barchochebas [ſon- 
of-a-ſtar], ſet himſelf up for their Meſſiah, and 
whom they acknowledged as their king. Their 
efforts for liberty were. however vain. Depreſſed 
by all the miſeries of war and famine, they were, 
after a rebellion of four years, defeated by the im- 


perial army. Incredible numbers periſhed by the 


ſword, or were fold into captivity ; their leader, 
who after his defeat was denominated Barchoſbeas 
[ ſon-of-a-lie], was publicly put to death, and their 
ancient city razed to its foundations. The Em- 
peror, highly incenſed by the repeated ſeditions of 


this turbulent people, determined to inflict upon 


the remaining Jews a ſevere and continued pu- 
niſhment. For this purpoſe, after building a new 
city called Alia Capitolina upon the ruins of Je- 


ruſalem, he prohibited the Jews, under the ſe- 


vereſt penalties, from approaching its precincts. 
Many of them, however, ſtill remained in Paleſ- 
tine, and it was not till after repeated revolts that 


they were. reduced to ſubjection. 


In the ſucceeding reign of Antoninus Pius, the 
diſciples of Chriſt were again involved in a partial 
perſecution in conſequence of an earthquake in 


Aſia, which they were accuſed of having provoked 
by their neglect of the gods, and their impious re- 


fuſal to deprecate their wrath. This perſecution 
was however confined to ſome provinces; and an 


Apology by Juſtin Martyr for the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, which is {till extant, being put into the hands 


of 
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of this excellent monarch, he had the good ſenſe 


and juſtice to perceive their innocence, and to 
publiſh an imperial edi, prohibiting in future all 
ſeverities towards them. 

Antoninus, it is well known, was ſeeded by 
the celebrated Stoic Marcus Aurelius. During 
the dawn of his reign the Chriftians enjoyed the 
beneficial influence of philoſophy ; but it was ſoon 


clouded by his avowed diſlike, and numbers of 


both ſexes became the victims of a perſecution 
which, though connived at and even encouraged 
by the moſt philoſophic and accompliſhed of the 
Roman emperors, vied in Ns, with that of a 
Nero. 

As the character of the vir: uous Trajan i is ſullied 
by the martyrdom of Ignatius, ſo the reign of the 
philoſophic Marcus is for ever diſgraced by the 


ſacrifice of the venerable Polycarp, biſhop of | 


Smyrna, the friend and companion of St. John, 

A few days previous to his death he is faid to have 
dreamed that his pillow was on fire. When urged 
by the Proconſul to renounce Chriſt, he replied— 
« Fourſcore and fix years have I ſerved him, and 
he has never done me an injury—Can I blaſpheme 
my King and my Saviour?” Several miracles are 
reported to have happened at his. death. The 
flames, as if unwilling to injure his ſacred perſon, 
are ſaid to have arched over his head; and it is 
added, that at length being diſpatched with a 
ſword, a dove flew out of the wound ; and that 

from 
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from the pile proceeded a moſt fragrant ſmell. 
It is obvious that the arching of the flames might 
be an accidental effect, which the enthuſiaſtic ve- 
neration of his diſciples might convert into a mi- 
racle; and as to the ſtory of the dove, &c. Eu- 
ſebius himſelf apparently did not credit it, ſince 
he has omitted it in his narrative of the tranſ- 
action. i 

Among many other victims of perſecution in 
this philoſophic reign we muſt alſo record that of 
the excellent and learned Juſtin. But it was at 


Lyons and Vienne in Gaul that the moſt ſhocking 


ſcenes were acted. Among many nameleſs ſuf- 


| ferers, hiſtory has preſerved from oblivion Pothi- 


nus, the reſpectable biſhop of Lyons, who was 
then more than ninety years of age; Sanctus, a 
deacon of Vienne; Attalus, a native of Pergamus; 
Maturus and Allexander ; ſome of whom were 
devoured by wild beaſts, and ſome of them tor- 
tured in an iron chair made red hot. Some fe- 
males alſo, and particularly Biblias and Blandina, 
reflected honour both upon their ſex and their re- 
ligion by their conſtancy and courage. 

The cauſe of paganiſm, however, gained not 
much by theſe cruel executions. The pious lives, 
the reſigned deaths of ſeveral of the profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity in the ſecond century, cried aloud, and 
the voice was heard. They had embraced the 
religion of Chriſtianity in the proſpect of ſuffer- 


ings and death, and they were ſupported under 
2 e theſe 
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theſe ſufferings agreeably to the promiſes of the 
Goſpel. The apologies for their religion, which 
were addreſſed by ſeveral of the Chriſtian writers“ 
to the Emperors, were appeals to the reaſon as 
well as to the humanity of thoſe for whom they 
were intended. It is indeed probable that ſome of 
them were never honoured by the peruſal of the 
monarch, But as they aſſerted facts, of which all 
might eaſily be convinced; as the motives, the 
ſufferings, and the conduct of the perſecuted ſee- 


taries were by theſe means more extenſively 


known, it is highly probable that they largely con- 
| tributed to diffuſe the truths of the Goſpel. To 
theſe cauſes for the extenſion of religious know- 
ledge, muſt be added the forcible argument of 
miracles, which there is much. reaſon, from the 


| teſtimony of the writers of the ſecond century, to 


believe ſtil] exiſted, It does not, indeed, appear 
at what period of time the miraculous powers 
which had ſo greatly aſſiſted the propagation of 
Chriſtianity were withdrawn, nor is it at all neceſ- 
ſary that the preciſe time ſhould be aſcertained. 
Thoſe who believe that God neither beſtows leſs 
than is neceſſary, nor more than is ſufficient, will 
eaſily conceive, that, when by ſupernatural means 
Chriſtianity was widely diffuſed, and when, from 
various cauſes, mankind were diſpoſed to receive 
the Goſpel with leſs averſion, the powers which 
_ * Quadratus, Ariſtides, Athenagoras, Melito, Juſtin Mar- 
tyr, &c. : : 
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were no longer neceſſary, were no: longer given. 
Fraud, fanaticiſm, and credulity, have continued 
miracles almoſt to the preſent time. It appears 
probable, however, from the filence, or the teſti- 
mony of the ancient fathers, that miraculous gifts 
became gradually leſs frequent, and i in a very early 
period entirely ceaſed. The ſame ſuſpicions which 
have fallen upon the later miracles have juſtly been 
applied to the later pretenſions to a prophetic 
ſpirit. It is, however, probable that the gift of 
prophecy was conferred, thaugh perhaps | in ſmaller 
Portions, during the ſecond century, as it is men- 
tioned by Juſtin Martyr, in his dialogue with 
Trypho. To theſe cauſes for the progreſs of reli- 
gion muſt be added the labours of ſeveral miſſion- 
aries, who, warmed with pious zeal, journeyed i into 
remote countries for the propagation of truth ; 
among whom was the learned Pantznus, who tra- 
velled as far as India . 


* Eulcb. v. 10. 
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C of the Church in this Century—Corruptions d impl- 
Structure of the Apeſtolic Churches=Funtlions of the Bi- 
| ſhops —Metropolitans—Mode of adminiflering the Sacra- 
 ment—Bafptiſm— Fe/jival of Eaſter —Chriſlimas— Fa. 
| Marriage=- Acclgſiaſtical Cenſurcs—Controverſy concern- 
ing Eaſter. 


ONFINING himſelf to thoſe obvious rules of 
faith and practice, which were appointed by 
Chriſt, and to the obſervance of thoſe ſimple inſti- 
tutions ordained by the Apoſtles, the primitive be- 
liever purſued his way with undeviating ſteps» and 
although, as we have alifMdy ſeen, the loquacious 
and controverſial genius of the Heathen philoſo- 
phy had in the ſecond century made ſome progreſs 
even in the body of the Chriſtian church, till the 
eſtabliſhed creed remained in a great meaſure un- 
depraved and uncorrupted. In the invaluable re- 
mains of Irenæus the biſhop of Lyons we find a 
compendium of the Chriſtian faith, as profeſſed in 
his time. © The church,” ſays he, © which is diſ- 
perſed through the whole world, even to the ends 
of the earth, has received from the Apoſtles and 
their immediate diſciples, the belief in one God, 
the Father Almighty, the maker of the heaven, 
G 2 the 
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the earth, and the ſea, and all that in them is; and 


in one Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, made fleſh for 


our ſalvation ; and in the Holy Ghoſt, who by the 
prophets revealed the diſpenſation and the coming 
of our beloved Lord Jeſus Chriſt, his birth by a 
Virgin, his paſſion, his reſurrection, his aſcenſion 
into heaven in the fleſh, and his advent from hea- 
ven in the glory of the Father to the gathering to- 
gether of all things, and the raiſing up of the fleſh 
of all mankind ; that in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, and 
Gop, and Saviour, and King, according to the 
good pleaſure of the inviſible Father, every knee 
ſhould bow, of things in heaven, of things on 
earth, and of things under the earth, and that every 
tongue ſhould confeſs to him; and in all things 
he will execute righteous judgment; both the evil 
ſpirits and the angels who ſinned and became 
apoſtates, and the impigggs, the unjuſt, the breakers 
of the law, and the bla phemers among men, he 
will ſend into everlaſting fire ; but to the juſt, and 
holy, and to thoſe who keep his commandments, 
and remain in his love, whether from the begin- 
ning, or whether they have repented of their ſins, 
he will give life, and COT TPUtY' and glory 
for ever x. 

The reader will 0 ly perceive that this early 
creed has ſerved as the baſis of that which is now 


termed the Apoſtle's Creed, and which was pro- 


bably compiled and digeſted i in the ſucceeding 

century. 

| * 88 lib. 1 i. e. 2. P · 50. 15 
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From the writings of Juſtin, Clement, Theo- 
philus, Irenæus, Tertullian and others, we have 

abundant evidence that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was ſtrongly aſſerted by the church in this century 
againſt the ſectaries of every denomination, It is 
indeed in this age that the word Trinity appears 
to have been introduced. The fathers of this 
century in general are equally ſtrenuous in main- 
taining the other articles of faith, as ſpecified i in 
the preceding extract. 

The moral principles of the Chriſtian religion, 
however, in this century, appear to have ſuffered 
ſome invaſion ; the text of the Scriptures was at- 
tempted in ſome inſtances to be accommodated to 
the immoral practices of the heathens; and the 
doctrines of different duties being requiſite to dif- 
ferent orders of Chriſtians, and that it was lawful 
to deceive in order to advance the intereſts of re- 
ligion, were propagated both in the difcourſes and 
writings of many of the early profeſſors of Chriſti 
anity. 

It is probable that, in the beginning of the 
ſecond century, many of the immediate ſucceſ- 
ſors and diſciples of the Apoſtles continued to 
practiſe thoſe few and ſimple rules relative to the 
government of the church, which they had ap- 
pointed or approved. Thofe who devolved the 
care of their churches upon one of the elders, and 
travelled for the propagation of Chriſtianity into 
i diſtant 
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diſtant lands , would probably endeavour to di- 
rect the people to the ſelection of a perſon who, 


at the ſame time that he was eminently qualified 


to conduct the worſhip and concerns of the con- 
gregation, would be one whoſe piety and humility 
might prevent him from making any innovations 
upon the fimplicity of the apoſtolic rules, Ac- 
cordingly we find, at the eommencement of this 
century, that few alterations had been propoſed 
or adopted by the church. The biſhops and 
preſbyters were ſtil] undiſtinguiſned by any ſupe- 
riority of ſtation or difference of apparel ; they 
were {till choſen by the people, and ſubſiſted upon 
a proportion of the voluntary offerings which 
were paid by every believer according to the exi- 
gencies of the occaſion, or the meaſure of his wealth 


and piety. The biſhop, aſſiſted by the preſbyters 


and deacons, to each of whom he diftributed their 
reſpective employments, ſuperintended and regu- 


| hated the eccleſiaſtical concerns of the ſociety. He 


was the ſteward of the church; the public ſtock 
was entruſted to his care, without account or con- 
troul: the preſbyters were confined to their fpiritual 
functions, and the deacons were ſolely employed 
under the biſhop in the management and diſtri- 
bution of the eccleſiaſtical revenue. A decent 
portion of it was reſerved for the maintenance of 
the biſhop and his clergy, a ſufficiem ſum was al- 
| * Euſeb, lib. ii. e. 37. | 
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totred for the expences of public worſhip, and the 
Whole remainder was appropriated to the ſick, the 
aged, the indigent, and the opprefled. 

Each Chriſtian ſociety, governed by its o.. 
laws, and directed by its own miniſters, formed 
within itſelf an independent republic, uncdnnected 
with its neigtibotring ſtate by any other alliances 
than thoſe of mutual faith and reciprocal good 
offices: Bur near the end of the ſecond century 
the churches of Greece and Aſia eſtabliſhed, as a 
cuſtom and a law, that the biſhops of the indepen- 
dent churches ſhould meet in the capital of the 
province at the ſtated periods of ſpring and au- 
tumn; Their deliberations at theſe meetings were 
aſſiſted by the advice of a few diſtinguiſhed preſ- 
Byters, and the utility of them was ſo apparent, 
that they were univerſally adopted by all the 
Chriſtian churches. The decrees which were en- 
acted there were ſtyled Canons, and regarded and 
regulated every important controverſy of faith and 
diſcipline. A regular correſpondence was eſta- 
bliſhed between the provincial councils, which 
mutually communicated and approved their re- 
ſpective proceedings, and the church by degrees 

_ aſſumed the form, and indeed acquired the — 
olf a great fœderative republic. 

It is not to be ſuppoſed, in this arrangement, 
either that the people foreſaw. the alienation of 
cheir rights, or that the clergy looked forward to 
that: . which in ſucceeding ages was obtained 

4 EF by 
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by the eccleſiaſtical order. The perfect equality 
of rank which had ſubſiſted amongſt the biſhops 
in theſe aſſemblies, was diminiſhed at firſt, per- 
haps, by the aſcendancy that a ſtrong mind natu- 
rally obtains over one which is weaker ; and this 
inferiority was afterwards confirmed by the ne- 
ceſſity which aroſe of exalting one to the office of 
perpetual preſident, for the preſervation of order 
in the aſſembly. The time when this dignity was 
firſt conferred 1s not preciſely aſcertained, but it is 
probable not till the middle or towards the cloſe of 
the ſucceeding century. It was given to the biſhop 
of the principal city in thoſe provinces where the 
ſynods were held, who was honoured with the ap- 
pellation of metropolitan or primate. : 
The ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which was 
celebrated whenever the primitive church aſſembled 
for the purpoſe of ſacred worſhip, was admini- 
ſtered not only to the meaneſt, but to the youngeſt 
member of the congregation, Its ſpecies were 
common bread and wine, which were confecrated 
by the prayers of the biſhop, or preſiding prieſt. 
It was given to children under the ſpecies of wine, 
and the obſervance of it was conceived of ſuch 
peculiar importance, that it was ſent from the ſo- 
diety to all the ſick or abſent members. Baptiſm 
was publicly performed twice a year. The cate- 
chumens (or probationers for baptiſm) aſſembled 
in the church on the great feſtivals of Eaſter and 
Whitſuntide; and after a public declaration of 
their faith, and a ſolemn affurance from their 
| ſponſors 
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ſponſors that it was their intention to live con- 
formably to the Goſpel, they received the ſacra · 
ment of baptiſm. This rite was performed by 
three immerſions, and the body was diveſted of 
clothes. In order to preſerve decency in the ope- 
ration, the baptiſmal font of the women was ſepa- 
rated from that of the men, and they were as much 
as poſſible attended by the deaconeſſes of the 
church. Baptiſm by aſperſion was permitted 
to the fick; and in caſes where a ſufficient 
quantity of water for immerſion could not be 
procured. The fign of the croſs was made uſe 
of in this rite; and a ſolemn prayer was uttered 
on conſecrating the baptiſmal water. Con- 
firmation immediately ſucceeded the performance 
of this rite ®. The earlieſt and moſt expreſs re- 
| cords teſtify that infant baptiſm was uſual in the 
church. Parents were originally ſponſors for 
their infant children, and one ſponſor only was 
required. In the caſe of adults, the ſex of the 
ſponſor was the ſame with that of the perſon bap- 
tiſed ; but in infants no reſpe& was paid to this 
circumſtance . 

It is not eaſy to determine the period. when 
prayers for the dead began firſt to be offered 
up in the Chriſtian church. The firſt author 
who mentions this cuſtom is Tertullian. It is 
highly probable that this practice, which led to 


* e Ece, Antiq. xii, 1. 
Ly Ibid, xi. 8. 
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the doctrine of purgatoty, was not inſtituted 
from any belief of that ſtare, but from a con- 
viction that all men are ſinners ; to implore the 
- Almighty to deal with them in mercy; not in 
juſtice ; to diſtinguiſh between the perfections 
of men; and as a teſtimonial of their belief in the 

immortality of the ſoul, which, however, they 
conceived to exiſt in but an imperfect ſtate of 
happineſs, or to have its conſciouſneſs ſuſpended 

till the general reſurrection. 

It is highly probable that Eaſter was inſti 
tuted as a feſtival from the earlieſt period in the 
Chriſtian church ; but the firſt obſervation of that 
ſeaſon 1s very uncertain. The feaſt of Whitſun- 
tide “ poſſibly took its riſe in this century; as well 
as that of Chriſtmas. During the three or four 
firſt centuries, the nativity of Chriſt was cele- 
brated on the ſixth day, which is now called the 
Epiphany, in commemoration of the incarnation ; 
and under this general name were underftood 
both the nativity and baptiſm of our Lord, till 
the church agreed to obſerve the nativity on the 
25th of December, when that and the Epiphany 
came to be conſidered as diſtin& feſtivals. The 
whole of the time between the celebration of Eaſter 


* This name is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been derived from 
its being one of the ſeaſons for baptiſm, at which time the Neo- 
phytes or candidates for this rite wore white garments: but a 
more probable derivation of the Engliſh name is from wied (ſa- 


cred, in the old Saxon) i. e. ſacred, or holy Sunday. | 
"9 | and 
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and Whitſuntide, which was fifty days, was ob- 
ſerved as a feſtival. 

It appears from the authority of a writer of 
this century, that before its cloſe ſeveral faſts 
were obſerved by ſome - churches. The 'apo- 
ſtolical Lent conſiſted of only a few days before 
Eaſter *, but to this were added the fourth and 
ſixth days of the week; the former on account 
of the Jews taking counſel together on that day 
ro put Jeſus to death, and the latter becauſe 
on that day be actually ſuffered. The weekly 
faſts were commonly obſerved till the ninth hour, 
or three in the afternoon, and. differed in that 
reſpect from the faſt before Eaſter, which laſted 
the whole day : they were, however, intermitted 
during the ſeaſon between Eaſter and Whitſun- 
tide. | 
The union between the primitive Chriſtians 
was ſo intimate, that it is probable few tranſ- 
actions of importance in their private concerns 
would take place, without mutual communi- 
cation. Thus much however is certain, that all 
who intended to marry acquainted the church 
with their deſign before it was completed +. 
Theſe marriages were preceded by the eſpouſal, 
which took place a confiderable time before 
the marriage was ſolemnized, by various cere- 
monies, and the-man RESI his at an 


„ Tertul. de . c. 14. 
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with a ring, a practice which was adopted 
from the Romans. At the appointed time the 
marriage was ſolemnized by the prieſt; the right 
hands of the contracting parties were joined to- 
gether; and the bride modeſtly veiled, after re- 
ceiving the nuptial benediction, was crowned with 
flowers *. : 

Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, kicks are fo neceſſary 
for the honour, the order, and even the pre- 
ſervation of a regular ſociety, were publicly 
denounced againſt the offender who had relapſed 
into idolatry, or fallen into groſs fin. What- 
ever his excuſes, he was deprived of every part 
in the oblations, avoided by the whole church, 
and excluded from the affemblies of the faithful. 
In vain he implored for re- admiſſion into the 
ſociety, till he was humbled by a public con- 
feſſion of his ſins, and had given ſolemn aſſur- 
ances of his intentions to conform to the Chriſ- 
tian laws, and undeniable proofs of the ſincerity 
of his repentance. Some of the churches which 
affected great auſterity utterly excluded the atro- 
cious finner, the. heretic, or the apoſtate, from 
the hopes of a re- admiſſion into their commu- 
nien. By degrees, however, this ſeverity uni- 
verſally relaxed, and the gates of reconciliation 
were again opened to the returning penitent, who, 
by a ſevere and ſblemn form of diſcipline, had 
expiated his crime, and who exhibited a ſcene 
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which might powerfully deter the ſpectator from 
an imitation. of his guilt, The prieſt who had 
committed any notorious offence was no more 
exempted from the diſcipline of the church than 
the moſt obſcure ſinner. The arms of mercy 
might again be extended to him, but not till. he 
bad firſt performed the loweſt acts of humiliation 
and abaſement ; had complied with the appointed 
rules for all excommunicants, proſtrated himſelf 
in ſackcloth at the door of the aſſembly, humbly 
implored the pardon of hus offences, and made a 
public recantation of his ſin. Nor even then was 
he reſtored to the honours of which he had. been 
deprived. - He was re- admitted indeed, as a memsy 
ber of the general ſociety, but his claim to the ho- 
nours of the miniſtry exiſted no more, 

All prayers which were offered on the Lord's 
day were made in a ſtanding poſture, in memory 
of the reſurrection of Chriſt, except by the pe- 
nitents *. Beſides the obſervance of the firſt day 
of the week, all Chriſtians agreed in celebrating _ 
the ſeventh, in conformity to the Jewiſh converts. 
It was, however, obſerved very differently from 
the Chriſtian Sabbath, An obſervance of the 
feſtivals of Eaſter and Whitſuntide was eſteemed 
incumbent upon all Chriſtians, though they dif- 
fered materially in the reſpe& they paid to the 
leſſer rites : while ſome abſlained from the fleſh - 
of beaſts which had been ſtrangled, and from 


* Bingham's Ecc, Afitiq, xx. 2. Mood 
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blood, others ate with impunity ; while ſome ſo- 
lemnized the fourth day of the week, in which 
Chriſt was betrayed, others obſerved the ſixth, on 


which he ſuffered, Nor does it appear that thoſe 


different regulations occaſioned any uneaſineſs or 
ſcandal in the church. 
About the middle of this century, a confider- 
able controverſy aroſe between the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches concerning the celebration of 
Eafter. The Afiatic Chriſtians, upon the autho- 
rity: of a tradition which derived the cuſtom from 
the Apoſtle John, contended for the propriety of 
obſerving this inſtitution on the fourteenth day of 
the firft Fewiſh month, on which the Jews cele- 
brated their paſſover, when they diltributed a 
Alamb in remembrance of the laſt fupper, and in 
three days after, they commemorated the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, This regulation, which con- 
_ fined the obferyance of this inſtitution preciſely to 
the fourteenth day of the month, be the day of 
the week what it might, gave much offence to the 
weſtern churches, who regarded it as extremely 
indecent to interrupt the ſolemn abſtinence of the 
great week, and to commemorate the reſurrection 
on any other day of the week than that on which 
it actually took place. In their turn they pleaded 
the example of the Apoſtles Paul and Peter. 
The arbitrary ſpirit of Victor, biſhop of Rome, 
prompted him to demand from the eaſtern churches 
2 compliance with the ritual of the weſt, and upon 
. cheir 
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their reſolute oppoſition to his command, to aſſail 
them with numberleſs reproaches, anathemas, and 
ex communications. A diſſenſion ſo injurious and 
degrading to the church was, however, healed by 
the prudent counſels of ſome members of the dif- 
ferent churches, and each party retained its pecu- 
liar practices and opinions during this and 5 * 


feeding century. 
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Valuntinian Hereſy — Montanus — P raxegs, — = Jewiſh 
Chriſtians— Nazarenes or Ebionites. 


E E muſt be ignorant of the varying diſpoſi- 
tions of mankind, who can conceive that 
the different opinions which divided the profeſſors 
of the Goſpel, during the ſecond century, into 
numerous ſets, can poſſibly be aſcribed to any 
defect in the doctrines of its divine teacher. Man 
is continually the dupe of prejudice and error; and 
the various prejudices of Judaiſm, oriental philoſo- 
phy, and paganiſm, may reaſonably be conceived 
to be almoſt neceſſarily blended with the religion 

of many of the firſt converts to Chriſtianity, 
By far the greater part of the heretics of the 
ſecond century were Gnoſtics, and derived their 
errors from the mixture of Chriſtianity with the 
oriental philoſophy, Their tenets are repreſented 
as fo many different modifications of that fan- 
taſtical ſyſtem. The followers of Saturninus 
and Bafilides, who may be conſidered as Here- 
frarchs, and as having reached almoſt the ſummit 
of Ry, ipread themſelves over Syria and 
| - 4 | Egypt 
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Egypt, and propagated the doctrine of a good and 
evil principle, which was alſo inculcated by Barde- 
ſanes, a Syrian of conſiderable abilities. Baſilides 
aſſerted that two of the Eons which were produced 
by the Supreme Being, were the parents of innu- 
merable hoſts of angels, the inhabitants of three 
hundred and ſixty-five heavens, which were under 
the dominion of an omnjpotent governor named 
Abraxas. This word was uſed by his diſciples as 
a myſtical term, becauſe it contained numeral let- 
ters to the amount of 365. This ſectary admitted 
the validity of the New Teſtament, with ſuch al- 
terations as he conceived neceſſary. The condi- 
tion he required from his followers was a continual 
ſilence for five years; a very proper method, as is 
obſerved by Le Clerc, to make an experiment of 
their folly. | 

The fanciful Cerdon, a native alſo of the warm 
climate of Syria, and Marcion, ſon to the biſhop 
of Pontus, erected on the foundation of the Gnoſ- 
tics a ſtructure of conſiderable extent. They 
taught their doctrines conjointly at Rome. To 
the two principles already admitted by the Gnoſ- 
tics, they added a third, whom they conceived to 
be the Creator of the world, and the God of the 
Jews, and afferted that he was in a ſtate of conti- 
nual hoſtility with the evil principle, but deſirous of 
- uſurping the place of the Supreme Being. Man- 
kind, they aſſerted, was governed deſpotically by 
the two former of theſe beings, but added, that the 

Vo. I. H Supreme 
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Supreme had ſent down his own Son for the deli- 
verance of all, who, by ſelf-denial and auſterity, 
ſought to obtain that happineſs. The followers 
of Cerdon and Marcion were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of the latter. They entirely rejected the 
Old Teſtament, and the whole of the New, ex- 
cept part of the Goſpel of St. Luke, and ten 
epiſtles of St. Paul, which were greatly inter- 
polated. This ſect was diffuſed, not only through 
Rome and Italy, but extended nies over Pale- 
ſtine, Syria, and Egypt. 
The auſterities of the Encratites, the diſciples of 
the learned Tatian, greatly exceeded even thoſe of 
the Marcionites. They held matter as the ſource 
of all evil, and therefore condemned the moſt in- 
nacent .gratifications. They were indeed fo ab- 
ſtemious as to give only water in the celebration 
of the Lord's ſupper. The creation of the world 
was conſidered by them as the work of a Deity 
of an inferior nature to the Supreme Being, and 
the body of Chriſt as an appearance, not a 
reality. Carpocrates, though likewiſe a convert to 
the tenets of Gnoſticiſm, was diſtinguiſhed by 
manners exactly the reverſe of the followers of 
Tatian. He aſſerted that good and evil were the 
mere reſult of opinion; that faith and charity were 
alone eſſential to ſalvation ; and that the paſſions 
being implanted. in man by the Supreme Being, 
obedience to their dictates was the duty of all man- 
kind. Theſe opinions, ſo well calculated to flatter 
| The -- 
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the corrupt propenſities of human nature, were ex- 
tenſively received. To theſe Carpocrates added a 
diſbelief of the reſurrection of the body, and many 
opinions which blended Chriſtianity with Oriental 
Philoſophy. Perhaps this heretic is the firſt who 
aſſerted the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, who, he 
contended, was only diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
mankind by his ſuperior virtue, 
Whether we conſider the greatneſs of its reputa- 
tion, the uy of its votaries, or the regularity of 
its ſyſtem, the Valentinian hereſy holds the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank amongſt thoſewhich pervaded this 
century, Its founder, Valentine, incenſed at having 
been refuſed the rank of biſhop, rejected orthodoxy, 
and taught his doctrines at Rome, whence they 
were diffuſed through Europe, Africa, and Afia. 
Refining upon the eſtabliſhed genealogies of the 
Eons, he arranged and named them according to 
his own inventive imagination, and aſſigned to 
each his proper ſituation and employment. A 
ſyſtem which conſiſted only of a certain arrange- 
ment of qualities or attributes which compoſed the 
Deity, and the inferior beings, admitted of conſi- 
derable alterations according to the caprice of 
thoſe by whom it was profeſſed; and among(t 
the numerous diſciples of Valentine there were few 
who contented themſelves with the fancies which, 
were already prepared for their reception. 
Montanus, a native of Ardabon, in Mefia, af- 
fected to believe himſelſ the Paracl-teor Comforter, 
: H 2 Oo 
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and that he was ſent to perfect the moral doctrines 
of Chriſt. He made a diſtinction between the 
Comforter promiſed by Chriſt to his apoſtles, and 
the Holy Spirit which was ſned upon them on the 
day of Pentecoſt, and conſidered the former as a 
divine teacher, which character he himſelf aſ- 
ſumed. He and his followers pretended to the gift 
of prophecy, and extraordinary illumination, and 
were diſtingmſhed by their extreme auſterity. 
Not leſs averſe to the arts which improve, than to 
the innocent enjoyments which embelliſn, human 
life, Montanus anathematized all thoſe ſciences 
which have poliſhed or entertained mankind, 
Not merely the male, but even the female diſciples 
of this heretic pretended to the gifts of inſpira- 
tion; amongſt whom two ladies of diſtinguiſhed 
quality reſigned their huſbands, and every delight- 
ful domeſtic connection, to preach in public ac- 
cording to the diftates of their prophetic ſpirit, 
which was generally exerted in denunciations of 
woe to the world, particularly to the Roman 
empire :. The moſt celebrated of his diſciples 
| was 
* The following remarks of Dr. Prieftley upon the Monta- 
-niſts muſt be received with ſome grains of allowance, as a particu- 
lar providence is an effential article of the Chriſtian faith, and con- 
ſequently the divine influence occaſionally exerted upon the human 
mind. They are however in the main judicious and ſenſible. 
« That perſons of Montanus's turn of thinking ſhould miſ- 
take the natural emotions of their own minds for divine im- 
pulſes, is not at all extraordinary. This we ſee to have been the 


caſe with perſons of all religions, Heathens, Mahometans, and 
Chriſtian. 
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was the ingenious and learned, but auſtere and cen- 
ſorious, Tertullian. 


Chriſtians. We find even at this day how unwilling men of good 
ſenſe in other reſpects are to give up all idea of ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance, or of inviſible miracles, ſuch as are incapable of any 
proper proof, eſpecially upon extraordinary occaſions. When 
they ſee men make great exertions, either in doing or ſuffering, 
they are apt to imagine that they have the aid of more power than 
their own, They are even apt to think ſo with reſpect to them- 
ſelves. The early Chriſtians had this idea with reſpect to the 
power of bearing torture in martyrdom, whereas the natural 
powers of man, and the principles of Chriſtianity, will appear to 
thoſe who conſider the force of them, abundantly ſufficient for all 
that we read of men having borne or r done in thoſe circum- 
ſtances. 

The opinion of the natural weakneſs of the human mind, 
and of the neceſſity of foreign aid, to produce any thing great 
or good, is the foundation of all that enthuſiaſm which, in all 
ages, and to this very day, has been the diſgrace of Chriſtianity. 
The whole of the Calvitiſtic doctrine of the new birth, or, as it 
is called, the work of God in the ſoul of man, is built upon it. 
It was, in fact, the ſame ignorance of the powers of nature, and 
the idea of the perpetual interference of ſuperior powers, in all 
the affairs of men, which laid the foundation of the whole fyſ- 
tem of Paganiſm. Hence the perſuation of the influence of the 
fun, moon, and ſtars, in all events, and then that of dead men in 
the concerns of the living; and hence all the ſtrange rites and ce- 
remonies which have ever been imagined to be proper to gain the 
favour of thoſe i Imaginary powers, 

„Where there is this ignorance of nature and of true philo- 
ſophy, pretences to inſpiration will eafily gain credit. 'Thus the 
violent agitations of the Heathen prieſts, and the fimilar ones of 
the Montaniſts, of the French prophets, and of the early Quak- 
ers, contributed to produce the perſuaſion of their being under 
ſome ſupervatural impulſe ; and the ſame is generally thought 
in the Eaſt to be the cauſe of the ravings of madmen. 


H 3 Numerous 
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Numerous were the different ſects which aroſe - 
in this century; but many of them had no other 
foundation than ſome variation from the herefies 
already noticed. Theodotus, a tanner, but a 
learned and ingenious man, aſſerted the ſimple hu- 
manity of Jeſus Chriſt ; whilſt Praxeas, on the 
contrary, contended that the union between God 
and Chriſt was ſo 1 intimate, that the Supreme Being 
had ſuffered with him. The followers of Praxeas 
- were, in conſequence of this opinion, ſiyled Parri- : 
Paſſians. : 

It has been obſerved that, on the Gruen of 
Jeruſalem by Titus, the Jewiſh Chriſtians retired 
to Pella, a ſmall city of Syria. In this ſituation, 
interdicted, along with their brethren of the 
ſynagogue, from viſiting the holy city, hey lan- 
guiſhed during fixty years in abſence from all 
which their ſtrongeſt prejudices taught them the 
molt fervently to revere. Wearied at length by 
a prohibition, which for ever deprived them of 
the chance of revifiting the object of their dear- 
eſt hopes, they evaded the law by electing for 
their biſhop, Mark, a prelate of the Gentile 
race, and abjuring the Moſaical law. Thus they 
obtained admiſſion into the holy city, and the 
ſtandard of orthodoxy was again erected at Jeru- 
ſalem*. During their occaſional abſence, the 
biſhop and church of Pella had till retained the 


* It retained, however, the name of ZEla, given to it by 
Adrian, till the time of Conſtantine, + 


title 
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title belonging to their former ſitutation. A con- 
ſiderable part, however, of the Jewiſh Chriſtians, 
ſtill more ardently attached to the Moſaical rites 
than to Jeruſalem, remained behind, and ſome of 


them are ſuppoſed to have retained the name of 


| Nazarenes, and others that of Ebionites , as 
deſcribed in the preceding century, Abhorred 
and publicly execrated by their brethren of the 
circumciſion for their attachment to Chriſtianity, 
and deſpiſed by the Chriſtians for their prejudices 
in favour of the Moſaical law, they were ts 
liarly oppreſſed and unfortunate. 

Traces of this ſect appeared ſo late as the fourth 
century; they were joined by the Elceſaites, an 
abſurd ſect, which grafted many opinions derived 
from the Oriental Philoſophy on this mixture of 
| Judaiſm and Chriſtianity, 


* Tt has been contended whether the Nazarenes and the 
Ebionites were the ſame, or a different ſet, See Tracts in Con- 


troverſy with Dr. Prieſtley, by the preſent learned and ingenious 


OY of Rocheſter, 
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CHAP. Iv. 
OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN. 


Acceſſion of learned Perſons io the Church-=Fuftin Martyr —« 
Polycarp— Irenæus Clemente Alexandria-— Hegeſippus— 
Aguila— Theodotion— Symmachus — Dionyſius — Theophilus 
— Tertullian,—Pagan Writers—Plutarch, E 28 An- 


toninus, Lucian. 

O RE conſiderable with reſpect to ſituation, 
M to numbers, to rank and influence, than 
their predeceſſors, the Chriſtians of the ſecond 
century acquired an important ſtation in the re- 
public of letters, and diffuſed or defended the 
truths of Chriſtianity in compoſitions, which, if 
not eminently correct, were rhetorical, and, if not 
peculiarly elegant, were learned, forcible, and 
manly. : 

Succeeding ages have beheld with veneration 
"the ſpirit, integrity, and inartificial eloquence of 
Juſtin Martyr, This eminent perſon was born at 
Sichem, in Paleſtine ; and after wandering in pur- 
ſuit of truth through every known philoſophical 
ſyſtem, he at length embraced Chriſtianity, and, 
without laying aſide his philoſopher's habit, taught 
the doctrines of the Goſpel] at Rome. His faith, 
as we have already ſeen, endured the ſevere teſt 


of 
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of perſecution, and he received the crown of mar- 
tyrdom at Rome. 

Of the venerable and 8 Polycarp we 
have alſo already ſpoken. There is an epiſtle of 
his to the Philippians inſerted among thoſe of the 
Apoſtolic Fathers. Its objects are to enforce the 
moral duties, and to controvert the opinions of 
the Gnoſtics. It is generally allowed to be ge- 
nuine. 

Irenzus, the diſciple of the illuſtrious Polycarp, 

ſuffered martyrdom about the year 202. This 
pious and diligent prelate compoſed ſeveral works, 
of which, however, few remain, Some of the per- 
formances of Clement of Alexandria have reached 
poſterity, from which we are juſtified in believing 
that his erudition was very extenſive, though he is 
frequently obſcure. Hegeſippus is placed by Eu- 
ſebius in the time of Adrian. He was a Jewiſh 
convert, and wrote a continuation of the Acts * 
the Apoſtles. 
The Old Teſtament was tranſlated from the 
Hebrew into Greek during this century, by 
Aquila, a Jewiſh proſelyte, by Theodotion, 
and by Symmachus, a native of Paleſtine, from 
whom the Nazarenes were ae called Sym- 
machians. 

Dionyſius, biſhop of Corinth, wrote ſeveral 
epiſtles to the different Chriſtian churches ; but 
they are no longer extant. The ſame fate at- 


tended the voluminous works of Melito, ' biſhop _ 
of 
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of Sardis. Three books againſt paganiſm, writ- 
ten by Theophilus the ſeventh biſhop of An- 
tioch, and which appear to have been intended 
as an introduction to a larger work, were more 
fortunate... Apolinaris, biſhop of Hierapolis, 
_ alſo wrote in defence of the Chriſtian religion. 
But a till more able defender was Athenagoras, 
an Athenian philoſopher, whoſe Preſbia (or miſ- 
ſion) in favour of Chriſtianity, addreſſed to Mar- 
cus Antoninus, is ſtill read and admired. _ 
The moſt voluminous Chriſtian author of this 
period was Tertullian, who lived in the latter end 
of the {ſecond and the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. He was by birth a Carthaginian, and poſ- 
ſeſſed all the conſtitutional fervour natural to the 
ſons of the warm climate of Africa, Diſguſted 
with ſome affronts he had met with from the ec- 
cleſiaſtics at Rome, and incited by his own vehe-. 
ment and rigid diſpoſition, he embraced the op1- 
nions of Montanus, and attacked his adverſaries 
with rather more warmth of temper than ſtrength 
of argument. He was however learned, acute, 
and ingenious ; but ſevere, enthuſiaſtical, and ra- 
ther credulous. | N 
Among the Pagan writers af this century v were 
Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, and Lu- 
cian ; the latter of whom, if he did not favour 
Chriftianity, was at leaſt a ſceptic with reſpect to 
the popular religion of his country. In this age 
the Sibylline yerſes were probably forged. L 
THE 
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THE THIRD CENTURY. 


CHAP. I. 
GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
CENTURY. 


' Rapid Succeſſion of the Roman Emperors —State of Cbriſti- 
anity under Severus—Perſecution—Alexander Severus— 
Maximin—Philip, and Decius—Decian Perſecutioy— 
Gallus and Gallienus Valerian Perſccution— 7 rtues of 
Chriſtians, | 


AMON ſeveral cauſes favourable to the 
diffuſion of Chriſtianity, we are, perhaps, 

not a little indebted to the quick ſucceſſion of the 
Roman emperors. The events attending their 
lives, their deaths, and the artifices of their ſuc- 
ceflors, to obtain the imperial purple, naturally 
engaged much of the public attention, and ſuſ- 
pended the execution of thoſe ſanguinary edicts 
intended for the deſtruction of the Chriſtians. 
Several among the maſters of the Roman world 
were alſo entirely unconnected with their prede- 
ceſſors, unbiaſſed by their prejudices, and averſe 
to their purſuits. In a race of princes, many of 
whom were accompliſhed, beneyolent, candid, 
there 


virtue in that city, Euſebius relates one which 
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there could ſcarcely fail to be ſome who would re- 
ſpect the abilities and virtue even of the men n whoſe 
religious opinions they did not approve. ' 

A conſiderable part of -the reign of Severus 
proved ſo far favourable to the Chriſtians, that no 


additions were made to the ſevere edicts already 
In force againſt them. For this lenity they were 


probably indebted to Proculus, a Chriſtian, who, 


in a very extraordinary manner, cured the em- 


peror of.a dangerous diſtemper by the application 
of oil. But this degree of peace, precarious as it 
was, and frequently interrupted by the partial exe- 
cution of ſevere laws, was terminated by an edi& 
which prohibited every ſubject of the empire, under 
ſevere penalties, from embracing the Jewiſh or 
Chriſtian faith. This law appears, upon a firſt view, 
deſigned merely to impede the further progreſs of 
Chriſtianity ; but it incited the magiſtracy to en- 


force the laws of foriner emperors, which were ſtill 


exiſting againſt the Chriſtians, and during ſeven 


years they were expoſed to a rigorous perſecution 


in Paleſtine, Egypt, the reſt of Africa, Italy, Gaul, 
and other paris. In this perſecution Leonides the 
father of Origen, -and Irenzus biſhop of Lyons, 
ſuffered martyrdom. On this occaſion Tertullian 


compoſed his Apology. 


The violence of Pagan intolerance was moſt 
ſeverely felt in Egypt, and particularly at Alex- 
andria ; and among many inſtances of ſuffering 


is 
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is too extraordinary to be paſſed over in ſi- 
le ĩ ͤ 8 „ 
Pontamiæna, a woman not leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
her chaſtity than for her beauty, which was exqui- 
fite, was condemned to ſuffer for her religion. 
To induce her to abjure her faith ſhe was threat- 
ened with proſtitution ; but was protected from 
the inſults of the mob by Baſilides, a ſoldier to 
whole cuſtody ſhe was committed; and impreſſed 
with his kindneſs and humanity, ſhe promiſed 
that after her death ſhe would make interceſſion 
for his ſalvation. Pontamizna ſuffered the moſt 
cruel tortures, and with her mother Marcella was 
burned to death, boiling pitch being poured over 
their naked bodies. After ſome time the ſoldier 
Baſilides was apprehended for not taking the mili- 
tary oath, which was conſidered by the Chriſtians 
as an act of idolatry ; and being queſtioned con- 
cerning the motives of his converſion, he replied 
that Pontamiæna had appeared to him in a dream, 
and had aſſured him that her prayers for his ſal- 
vation were crowned with ſucceſs, and that he 
would ſoon be called to enjoy the reward of his 
virtue ®. The beauty and intereſt of this nar- 
rative are not deſtroyed, even if we believe 
the dream of Baſilides not to have been miracu- 

lous. „ 
A till more ſhocking ſcene was acted in ano- 
ther part of Africa. Four young men and two 
| * Euſch, Hiſt, lib, vi, c. 5. 
| | | women 
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women were apprehended as Chriſtians, and con- 
demned to die. One of the latter, Ubea Perpetua, 
a young widow of a good family, had a child at 
her breaſt ; and the other, Felicitas, was brought 
to bed in priſon only three days before her exe- 
cution. They were, as uſual, thrown to the wild 
| beaſts; and the two females in particular, after 
being toſſed by a wild cow and horribly mangled, 
while the milk was flowing from their breaſts, 
expired with the greateſt reſignation and the moſt 
heroic fortitude. | 55 

The interval between the death of Severus and 
the time when Maximin aſſumed the imperial 
purple, was a ſeaſon peculiarly favourable to the 
Chriſtians. They publicly appeared at court, and 
compoſed a conſiderable part of the houſehold and 
favourites of the amiable Alexander, being pro- 
tected by Mammea his mother. The ſeverities 
they endured from his ſucceſſor Maximin, were 
probably to be aſcribed more to his diſpleaſure at 
their attachment to the former emperor, and their 
having been protected by him, than to their reli- 
gious principles. From the reign of Maximin to 
that of Decius, the Chriſtians enjoyed ſtill more 
favour than they had ever before experienced. 
The emperor Philip, ſtepping beyond the bounds 
obſerved by Alexander, who had paid divine ho- 
nours to Chriſt, and had placed his ſtatue or pic- 
ture along with thoſe of Abraham and Orpheus, 
in his domeſtic chapel, was fo ſtrongly and openly 
attached 
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attached to them, as to- have given occaſion to 
the belief that he had fully conformed to the doc- 
trines of the Goſpel, and had conſented to make 

an humble avowal of his former guilt, and ſe- 

cretly to implore permiſſion to enter the threſhold 

of the ſanctuary. That theſe opinions were falla- 

cious is in the higheſt degree probable; but thus 

much may reaſonably be deduced from them, that 
the clemency of the emperor muſt have been ex- 

tremely favourable to the reception of Chriſtianity 

amongſt his ſubjects, and that the doctrines of the 
Goſpel would probably be embraced by many 
timid but honeſt minds, whom the dread of a 
perſecuting tyrant would have prevented from 
making an open profeſſion of their faith in Chriſt. 
The acceſſion of Decius to the imperial throne fa- 
tally terminated this ſtate of ſecurity and peace; 
and, during his. ſhort reign, the Chriſtians were 
expoſed to greater calamities than any they had 
hitherto ſuffered *. Conſiderable numbers were 
publicly deſtroyed, ſeveral purchaſed ſafety by 
bribes, or ſecured it by flight; and many deferred 
from the faith, and willingly conſented to burn 
incenſe on the altars of the gods. The city of 
Alexandria, the great theatre of perſecution, had 
even anticipated the edits of the emperor, and 
had put to death a number of innocent perſons, 


* It has been ſaid, and with ſome probability, that the Chriſ 
tians were involved in this perſecution by their attachment to the 


family of Philip. H. 
among 
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among whom were ſome women. The imperial 
edict for perſecuting the Chriſtians was publiſhed 
in the year 249; and ſhortly after Fabianus biſhop 
of Rome, with a number of his followers, was put 
to death. The venerable biſhops of Jeruſalem 
and Antioch died in priſon; the moſt cruel tor- 
tures were employed, and the numbers that. pe- 
riſhed are by all parties confeſſed to have been 
very conſiderable. Gallus, the ſucceſfor of the 
inhuman Decius, continued, during his tranſient 
reign of not quite two years, the ſeverities practiſed 
by his predeceflor. | 
In 253 Gallus was killed by his ſoldiers, and 
was ſucceeded for a ſhort time by /Emilian, who 
was alſo ſoon maſſacred, and Valerian choſen in 
his room. The firſt years of Valerian were fa- 
vourable to the Chriſtians; but the emperor was 
afterwards made the dupe of Macrinus, a magi- 
cian ; and in the year 257 iſſued ſevere edits 
againſt the Chriſtians, and numbers were ſacrificed 
in different modes—ſome were ſcourged to death, 
ſome burnt, and many periſhed by the ſword. In 
260 Valerian was taken priſoner by the Perſians, 
and from that period the tranquillity of the church 
was ſcarcely interrupted during the remainder of 
the century. 8 | 
When we recollect the conſtancy | in ſuffering 
which was demonſtrated by the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, and the ardour with which they preſſed for- 


ward to receive the crown of martyrdom, we can- 
5 | | not 
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not but be ſtruck with obſerving thoſe defections 
from the faith which were ſo conſiderable during 
this century. But proſperity is the touchſtone of 


virtue. Received by great numbers, and among 


them by many of conſiderable rank, Chriſtianity 
was no more obliged for its reſpectability to the 
virtues of its profeſſors. The Chriſtians were no 
longer an obſcure ſect, who were continually called 
upon to maintain or defend the doctrines of the 
Goſpel; it was profeſſed by many whoſe talents, 


or whoſe ſtations, rendered it ſuficiently reſpect- 


able in the eyes of the multitude. Protected by 
the encouragement of the great, and of feyeral em- 


perors, it no longer required, from thoſe who were 


willing to embrace its truths, that they ſhould riſe 
ſuperior to temporal ſuffering : they were no longer 

a ſmall, but intrepid band, diſtinguiſhed only for 
their virtue and courage; they compoſed part of 
a great whole ; and, enervated by proſperity, and 
truſting in numbers, they were unprepared for 
combat, and ſhrunk from danger. 


The degeneracy obſervable in ſo large a number | 
of Chriſtians as abjured the fajth during the De- 


cian perſecution, did not affect the whole body of 
believers. There were many who braved all the 
terrors of perſecution with undaunted - fortitude, 
and who willingly devoted themſelves to the exe- 
cutioner rather than relinquiſh their faith, During 
the inteſtine diſcords, the wars, the calamities of 


famine and peſtilence which hs the empire 


Vol. I. _ 9 | under 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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under Gallienus, the behaviour of the Chriſtians 
was diſtinguiſhed for its exemplary excellence. 
With the utmoſt tenderneſs and compaſſion, they 
extended their aſſiſtance to the utmoſt limits of 
their ability; and acting in every reſpect in a 
manner the very reverſe of their Pagan brethren, 
fearleſs of danger, and intent only upon doing 
good, they viſited the loathſome abodes of in- 
fection, and voluntarily ſhared their poſſeſſions 
with the needy and the diſeaſed *. Such indeed 
was the powerful influence of their virtues, that 
ſome Goths, who had taken captive ſeveral preſ- 
byters, were ſo affected by their piety and good- 
neſs, as to become converts to the Chriſtian faith, 
and to relinquiſh a part at leaſt of their uſual fero- 
city, for a degree of mildneſs more ſuitable to a 
profeſſor of the Goſpel. 


* Euſch. viii. 23. 
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CHAP, II. 


DOCTRINE, GOVERNMENT, AND DISCIPLINE OF 
THE CHURCH DURING THE THIRD CENTURY. 


Doctrine. Creed of Tertullian—Platonic Chriflians—MMank- 
ery—St. Anthony—Opinions concerning the State of the 
Soul Public Edifices ereted for the Chriſtian WWorſhiþp— 
Encroachments of the Clergy—New Orders of Clergy 
Copiatæ — Parabolani — Acolythiſts— Exorcifts Notaries 

D Catechumens — Baptiſm, Confirmation, Nc. — Penitential 
Diſcipline Faſi.— Accommodation of Chriſtianity to the 
Prejudices of the People—Myſteries. 


N the hiſtory of the preceding century the 

creed of St. Irenzus, biſhop of Lyons, 'which 
he aſſirms to have been the general creed of the 
Chriſtian church, was diſtinctly detailed. The 
creed which Tertullian gives as the ſyſtem of be- 
lief in his time correſponds in moſt reſpects with 
that of Irenæus; and it mult have been compoſed 
at the fartheſt about the beginning of this cen» 
tury. 8 
« We believe,” ſays the father, © in one vod, 
but under this diſpenſation (which we call cxopias), 
that to the one God there is a ſon, his word, who 
proceeded from him, by whom all things were made, 
and without whom nothing was made. He, ſent 


ES: by 
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by the Father to a virgin, and born of her, became 
Man and God, the Son of Man, and the Son of 
God, and was named Jeſus Chriſt. We believe 
that he ſuffered, was dead and buried, according 
to the Scriptures, and being raiſed by the Father, 
and taken up into heaven, that he ſits at the right 
hand of the Father, and ſhall come again to judge 
both the quick and the dead. Who ſent, according 
to his promiſe from the Father, the Holy Ghoſt, 
the comforter, the ſanctifier of the faith of thoſe 
who believe in the F ather, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt *, | 

The opinions of the Platonic Chriſtians, that 
the Scriptures were not to be underſtood accord- 
ing to their literal, but agreeably to their allegori- 
cal ſenſe, had at this time deeply pervaded the 
Chriſtian world. The plaineſt precepts of the 
Goſpel were ſuppoſed ro contain ſome latent mean- 
ing, and ample ſcope was opened to the moſt ab- 
ſurd and chimerical i interpretations. With the opi- 
nions, the Chriſtian teachers had adopted the ha- 
bits and manners of the philoſophic ſchools. They 
aſſumed the dreſs of the pompous ſophiſt, and de- 
livered the plain doctrines of the Goſpel with 
ſtrained and ſtudied eloquence, The belief thar 
ſolitude, contemplation, and abſtinence were ne- 
ceſſary to elevate the ſoul to a knowledge of divine 
truth, was derived from this philoſophy, and was 


* Tertul. ad Prax. c 2, 
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earneſtly inculcated during this century. One of 
the firſt inſtances which we find recorded of theſe 
voluntary ſecluſions from the common affairs of 
life, is that of Paul, who retired from the Decian 
perſecution to the deſerts of Thebais, where he 
reſided ninety years. His example was not, how- 
ever, a ſolitary proof of human folly ; many others 
retired to foreſts, to caverns, and to dens, where 
they practiſed in ſolitude the moſt ſevere diſci- 
pline, and made pretences, not only to extraor- 

| dinary devotion, but to extraordinary illumin- 
ation; and a voluntary ſecluſion from ſecular 
affairs was commonly inculcated as the perfection 
of piety and virtue. Anthony, whoſe eventful, 
if not miraculous, life has been recorded by 
the pen of Athanaſius, retired at a very early age 
into the Egyptian deſerts; and the reſpe& which 
was paid to his character, and his wonderful 
relations, greatly contributed to extend the ardour 
for retirement. ä 
Some new doctrines concerning the ſtate of che 
ſoul after death appear to have made a conſiderable 
progreſs during this century. The undiſtinguiſhed 
believer was conſigned to purification, and the expi- 
ation of his ſins in a ſtate after this life, and anterior 
to his participation of the joys of heaven; but the 
martyrs were ſuppoſed to be received to eternal 
glory immediately upon the diſſolution of the 
body. The annual commemoration of their ſuf. 
„ ferings 
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ferings and victory was ſolemnly and fervently ob- 
ſerved in the Church“. In compliance with the 


ſuperſtitions of their Pagan brethren, and with a 


view to recommend themſelves to their favour, the 


Chriſtians appointed the celebration of theſe anni- 


verſaries on the days 4 appropriated to Pagan feſ- 


tivals, and introduced into them whatever might 
captivate. the fancy, and recommend theſe rites 
to their heathen neighbours. = 

_ We have beheld the Chriſtians during the two 


preceding centuries compelled to aſſemble in the 
_ houſes, perhaps, of ſome of the more opulent of 
their ſociety, or in ſome ſecret and ſequeſtered 
retreat. In the third century, their appearance be- 
came more re{pectable, and they were either per- 
mitted to erect, or connived at in erecting, con- 


venient edifices for religious worſhip. This ſea- 
ſon of external proſperity was improved. by the 


miniſters of the church, for the exertion of new 


claims, and the aſſumption of powers, with which 


they had not been previouſly inveſted. At firſt 
. theſe claims were modeſtly urged, and gradually 
allowed ; bur they laid a foundation for the en- 


A ſuperſtitious reſpe& for martyrs probably aroſe about the 


"time of Polycarp, at whoſe death we have ſeen various prodigies 


were reported to have taken place. Forty years afterwards, this 


reſpect had ſo far obtained, that Tertullian ſays, We make ob- 
lations for the dead, and for their martyrdom, on certain days 


yearly. 
+ Greg. Nyſſon. Opera, vol. ii. p. 1006, 
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croachments which were afterwards made upon 
the rights of the whole Chriſtian community, 
and for lofty pretenſions to the right of ſu- 
premacy and ſpiritual dominion. Thoſe lands 
which were purchaſed from the common ſtock 
for the benefit of the whole, were in time con- 
ſidered as the excluſive property of the ' clergy, 
whoſe rights were repreſented as ſuperior to the 
claims of earthly potentates, fince they were de- 
rived from Heaven, and entailed upon the mini- 
ſters of religion as the ſucceſſors of the holy Apoſ- 
tles, and of the Jewiſh prieſthood. 

Several alterations in the form of church go- 
vernment appear to have been introduced during 
the third century. Some degree of pomp was 
thought neceſſary to render ſo ſingular an inſtitu- 
tion reſpectable to the minds of a groſs multitude, 
who are only capable of judging from external ap- 
pearances. An attention to this circumſtance 
was probably one amongſt many cauſes for ap- 
pointing new orders of miniſters in the church; 
but Chriſtian ſocieties were not deſtitute of more 
cogent reaſons. As their numbers increaſed, 
their labours became proportionably greater; and 
it was neceſſary to provide aſſiſtants, and, more 
agreeable to good order, to aſſign to each his pro- 
per function. Inferior miniſters were therefore in- 
ſtituted, who derived their appellations from the 
offices they fulfilled. The Copiatæ or Foſſarii 
provided for the decent interment of the dead. 
The Parabolani attended the ſick, particularly in 

| „ infectious 
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infectious or peſtilential diſeaſes. The Acoly- 
thiſts * were employed in lighting the candles of 
the church, and attending the miniſters during 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper; and to the 
Exorciſts was aſſigned the office of praying over 


poſſeſſed perſons at ſuch times as no public inter- 


ceſſon was made for them; and while they re- 
lieved the bodily wants of the miſerable ſufferer, 
whoſe chief reſidence was in the church, they re- 
laxed his mind by leading him to ſome uſeful or 
innocent employment T. The Notaries were ap- 
pointed to record every remarkable occurrence re- 
lating to the ſociety of which they were members. 
The inſtitution of this order is aſcribed to Fabian 


at Rome, under the Decian perſecution, at which 


time they were employed to collect the actions and 
 ni\emorials of the martyrs. Theſe miniſters pro- 
bably derived their emoluments, not merely from 


the precarious bounty of the ſociety, but from 


a certain proportion of the fixed revenues of the 
church. The principal of them (no longer ob- 


liged to depend upon an uncertain ſubſiſtence, 


winch was augmented or diminiſhed according to 
the zeal or opulence of the community).had ob- 
tained, before the cloſe of this century, the 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral confiderable eſtates, which 
had been bequeathed or preſented to the 
Church. 


- Fhe external dignity of the minister of reli- 


* This was an order ter to the Latin Church. 
+ Bing. Eee. Antia. 
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gion was accompanied by a {till greater change in 
its diſcipline. The ſimple rules preſcribed by the 


apoſtles for the preſervation of good order in the 


Church, branched out into ſo many luxuriant 
ſhoots, that it was difficult to recognize the parent 
ſtem. In many ſocieties, all perſons unbaptized 
or excommunicated were conſidered as out of the 


reach of ſalvation. Nor was the ſacrament of 


baptiſm adminiſtered to any till the humble Cate- 
chumen had been publicly exorciſed, had acknow- 


ledged bimſelf under the influence of a malignant 


ſpirit, and had ſubmitted to a long preparation. 
He was then, in the preſence of thoſe” already ini- 
tiated, publicly admitted into the Church. This 
rite was performed in a mode extremely different 
from that which had been adopted in the two pre- 
ceding centuries. As the number of converts to 
Chriſtianity increaſed, the older Chriſtians, in order 
more efſectually to judge of the religious knows» 
ledge of thoſe whom they admitted to commu- 
nion, very judiciouſly lengthened their ſeaſon of 
probation, The duration of this time differed in 
different places, and according to the circumſtances 
of the probationers, who,” in caſes 'of extreme 
ſickneſs, or the general converſion of a whole nation, 
were immediately admitted to baptiſm. In general, 
however, a ſufficient time was allowed for inſtruct- 
ing the Catechumens in the doctrines of religion, 
who were arranged in different claſſes, in propor- 
tion to the time they had paſſed in probation, or 

the 
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the bel they had made in religious attain- 
ments. The immediate candidates for baptiſm 
regiſtered their own names with thoſe of their 
ſponſors in the public dypticks (or regiſters) of 
the church, after which they were examined re- 
ſpecting their qualifications. Theſe regulations, 
which were eminently calculated to exclude un- 
worthy members, were however accompanied 


by ſome  obſervances highly fantaſtical and ab- 


ſurd. The Catechumen was exorciſed for twenty 
days previous to his baptiſm, in order to deliver 
him from the ſuppoſed dominion of evil ſpirits, 


and during that time was prepared by abſtinence, 
the knowledge of the Lord's Prayer, and the Ar- 


ticles of Belief, for becoming a member of the 


Church. In imitation of the Pagans, the Chriſ- 


tians had thought proper to introduce myſteries 
into the religion of Chriſt, and the adminiſtration 
of baptiſm, confirmation, ordination, the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, the Lord's Prayer, and 


a number of other offices, were induſtriouſly con- 


cealed from the Catechumen. The candidates 


for baptiſm were divided into claſſes; one claſs 


was permitted to hear the ſermon, but not the 
prayers of the Church; another was allowed to be 
auditors of the prayers offered for themſelves; a 
third was admitted to hear the prayers for them- 
ſelves, and the Energumens (or Demoniacs), and 
then formally diſmiſſed. The Catechumen not 
only 3 by himſelf or by his ſponſors, to 

renounce 
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renounce Satan and all his works, but accom- 
panied this renunciation by ſome action expreſſing 
his abhorrence of the Devil; ſometimes by 
ſtretching out his hands, as if to compel his depar- 
ture, and ſometimes by an exſufflation, or ſpitting, 
in order to intimate his abhorrence. In the per- 
formance of theſe rites, the face of the actor was 
directed towards the weſt, which was conſidered as 
the abode of darkneſs and the emblem of the 
Devil; while the eaſt was regarded as the region of 
light, and the riſing ſun as a ſymbol of the Sun of 
Righteouſneſs, This renunciation was ſucceeded by 
turning the face to the eaſt, and making a vow to act 
in conformity to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and 
à public confeſſion of faith. Each of theſe cere- 
monies was repeated three times NI Confirmation 
immediately followed the reception of baptiſm. 
This ceremony conſiſted in anointing them with 
holy oil and the impoſition of hands; the former of 
which practices was probably introduced about the 
beginning of this century; and to this unction was 
aſcribed the effect of confirming the ſoul in all ſpiri- 
tual graces on the part of God, and the confirma- 
tion of the profeſſion of a Chriſtian on the part 
of man. The invocation of the Spirit in this 
rite was conceived to add wiſdom and ſtrength, 
to eſtabliſh men in innocence, as the new birth of 
baptiſm imparted innocence and forgiveneſs of 


* Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. lib. ii. c. 7. | 
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fin. White garments were diſtributed to tlie 
Neophytes upon their being baptiſed, which after 
being worn eight days wete depoſited in the church. 
The believer, who by this rite became incorpo- 
rated into the ſociety of Chriſtians, was congratu- 
hated upon his admiſſion with the kifs of peace, 
und was preſented with a mixture of milk and ho- 
ney, or milk and wine. Aſter a ſew other trifling 
ceremonies, he was permitted to partake of the ſa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, which began in 
ſeveral of the more opulent ſocieties to be admini- 
ſtered with much external pomp. The exceſſite 
reſpect which was paid to baptiſmal rites was ſtill 
further augmented by the diſputes which aroſe 
concerning it during this century, in which the 
neceſſity of re-baptizing heretics, who, after 
their. defection, ſought for re- admiſſion into the 
Church, was ſtrongly contended for, and occa- 
ſioned the convention of ſeveral councils, the de- 
crees of which were iſſued according to the prevail - 
ing diſpoſition of the preſiding members. : 

A regular form of diſcipline began to take place 
during the third century in every matter which fell 
within the cognizance of the Church. At this 
time the penitents appear to have been divided into 
claſſes; the firſt of which were the Flentes or 
Mourners, who were ſtationed in the avenues to 
the church, where, in a proſtrate poſture, they ſup- 
plicated for permiſſion to perform public penance, 
After obtaining this requeſt, they received the 
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title of Audientes or Hearers, and had the privilege 
of entering the church, and of hearing the ſerip- 
tures and the ſermon. The third order were de- 
nominated Genuflectentes or Kneelers, were allowed 
to unite in the prayers offered on their account, and 
ſtationed in the nave of the church, where they re- 
_ ceived the benediction of the biſhop. The laſt 
order was that of the Conſiſtentes or By-ſtanders, who 
were allowed, along with their leſs guilty brethren, 
to approach the altar, to join in the common 
prayer, and be preſent at the oblations ; but they 
were excluded from a participation of the Lord's 
Supper, During the ſeaſon of penitence, the of- 
fenders were compelled to appear in ſackcloth, or 
ſackcloth and aſhes; and in ſome churches, the 
men were obliged to ſhave their heads, and the 
women to wear a veil, and either to cut off their 
hair, or wear it in a diſhevelled manner, as a token 
of dejęction and repentance, The time which was 
appointed for penitencewas protracted or extended 
by the biſhop, according to the marks of contrition 
which were diſtinguiſhed in the penitent, and this 
was called an indulgence. He was inveſted alſo with 
authority to alter the nature of the penance . At 
the cloſe of the Decian perſecution, the doors of 
the church were crowded by ſuppliants, who, to 
ſecure their lives, had conſented either. to make a 
tacit renunciation of their faith, by rares * 


* Biogham, Eee. Antiq. lib, xviii. e. 4. 
timonials, 
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timonials from the magiſtrates of their adherence 
to paganiſm, and retiring from obſervation; or who 
had reluctantly conſented to burn incenſe, or to 
offer ſacrifice upon the altars of the gods. Theſe 
apoſtates were called Libellatici, Thurificati, and 
Sacrificati. Their ſucceſs was various; to ſome the 
gates of reconciliation were at once opened; againſt 
others they were ſecurely cloſed, and that not al- 
ways in proportion to the guilt of the offender, 
but to the accuſtomed lenity or rigour of the 
church to which he belonged. A ſpirited and ri- 
gorous controverſy aroſe on this occaſion, particu- 
larly in Africa, in which the eloquence and the ar- 
dour of Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, at length 
prevailed; and it was enacted that thoſe who had 
obtained teſtimonials from the magiſtrates, of hav- 
ing offered adoration to the gods of the empire, 
ſhould be admitted' to a reconciliation with the 
Church; but that ſuch as had publicly burnt in- 
cenſe ſhould remain in penance, and ſhould not be 
reſtored to communion, unleſs they were in danger 
of death, and had commenced penitents previous 
to their fickneſs. A ſentence ſcarcely leſs rigid 
was pronounced againſt the eccleſiaſtic who had 
lapſed into idolatry ; he was indeed admitted to 
hope that in time he might be received into com- 
munion with the Church, but he was for ever ex- 
cluded from all clerical honours. It was, indeed, 
highly neceſſary to exhibit fuch a picture of ſe- 
verity in the Church, -and of contrition in the of- 

fender, 
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fender, as might effectually deter his brethren from 
purſuing his footſteps. 

The Apoſtolical Lent we have already FO was- 
obſerved only a few days before Eaſter. In the- 
cCourſe of the third century, it extended at Rome to 
three weeks. It did not ſtop here; before the middle 
of the ſucceeding age, it was prolonged to ſix weeks, 
and then began to be called Quadrageſima, or forty 
days faſt *, About the time of the Council of 
Eliberis, Saturday was obſerved as a day for keep- 
ing the leſſer faſt in ſome of the weſtern churches, 
and three days of abſtinence were obſerved in the 
week. In time, however, the faſt on Saturday was 
obſerved with greater ſtrictneſs, and that on Wed- 
neſday was wholly diſregarded . On the days of 
humiliation it was cuſtomary to pray in a kneeling 
poſture, contrary to the practice of offering their 
devotions ſtanding, which was uſual at thoſe 
periods when any joyful event was commemo- 
rated, or, any feſtival obſerved. The increaſing 
paſſion for auſterities, which during this century 
was ſo obſervable, muſt be aſcribed to the increa(- 
ing belief in the power of malignant ſpirits, who 
were ſuppoſed to be continually inciting men to 
the commiſſion of evil, and whole influence was 
thought to be conſiderably diminiſhed by abſti- 
nence and mortification. 


This opinion may eaſily be craced. into the 


* Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. lib. xxi. 1. 
+ Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. lib, xxi. 3, 
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' Gnoſtic philoſophy, which inſenſibly became in- 
terwoven with the doctrines of Chriſtianity ; but 
a great number of. thoſe rites which were intro- 
duced into the diſcipline of the Church, can only 
be confidered as an accommodation to Paganiſm. 
It would be extremely uncandid to ſuppoſe, that 
in the adaptation of theſe rites, thoſe by whom 
they were introduced ſaw the extent to which they 
would afterwards proceed, or conceived the vaſt 
acceſſions of power and wealth which would accrue 
from them to the rulers of the Church. Matters 
apparently trifling in themſelves might with pro- 
priety be conceded to the prejudices of the multi- 
rude, and to the intention of making'Chriſtianity 
more acceptable ta the new converts. Many of 
the Jewiſh and Pagan proſelytes, who were really 
convinced of the truths of the Goſpel, languiſhed 
in the abſence of ceremonies which are naturally 
adapted to the taſte of the unreflefting multitude, 
while the inſolent infidel haughtily inſiſted upon 
the inanity of a religion which was not manifeſted 
by any external ſymbol or decoration. In order 
to accommodate Chriſtianity to theſe prejudices, a 
number of rites was inſtituted ; and white the dig- 
_nified titles of the Jewiſh prieſthood were, through 
a compliance with the prejudices of that people, 
conferred upon the Chriſtian teachers, many cere- 
monies were introduced which coincided with the 
genius of Paganiſm. The truths of the Goſpel 
were taught by ſenſible images, and many of the 
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ceremonies employed in celebrating the heathen - 
myſteries were obſerved in the inſtitutions of 
Chriſt, which ſocn, in their turn, obtained the 
name of myſteries, and ſerved as a melancholy 

precedent for future innovations, and as a founda- 
tion for that ſtructure of abſurdity and ſuperſtition 
which deformed and diſgraced the Church. 
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CHAP; III. 


OF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE THIRD 
CENTURY. 


Manicheans—Neetians and Sabellians Paul of Samoſata— 
Novatians. 


H E catalogue of hereſiarchs during the third 
century is not ſo extenſive as that in the age 
preceding; but the abſurdity of the doctrines 
promulgated, and the numbers by whom they 
were received, are at leaſt equally remarkable. In 
detailing the hiſtory of men whoſe writings the ill- 
judged piety of their own or ſucceeding ages has 
deſtroyed, and conſequently whoſe opinions and 
characters have only reached poſterity from the 
ſuſpicious repreſentations of their antagoniſts, we 
muſt however heſitate; and we are bound to weigh 
every exiſting evidence before we pronounce a ſen- 
tence of condemnation. That many abſurd tenets 
were propagated, and that theſe were departures 
from the true faith, we have the moſt undoubted 
authority for believing : but when we perceive ſo 
many ſeceders from the Church, while they pro- 
feſſed themſelves the followers of the pure Goſpel 
of Chriſt, conceiving themſelves warranted in the 
moſt impious and profligate conduct, we cannot | 
a | but 
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but regard them as under a mental derangement, 
and therefore rather objects of compaſſion than 
condemnation ; unleſs we admit that their tenets 
have been miſrepreſented, or at leaſt exagger- 
ated. 4 : | | 

The doctrines of ſelf-indulgence have been aſ- 
cribed as fundamental errors to few or none of the 
ſectaries who aroſe- in the third century! Their 
manners were in general auſtere, and their hopes 
of future happineſs greatly dependant upon their 
rejection of preſent gratification, Every incite- 
ment to pleaſure was to be contemned ; every al- 
lurement of ſenſe was to be avoided and abhorred. 
One of the moſt celebrated ſectarites of this period 
was Manes, by birth a Chaldzan, and eminent for 
his- learning, genius, and accompliſhments. He 
was ordained at an early age a preſbyter in the 
Chriſtian Church; and uniting his philoſophical 
doctrines with Chriſtianity, he formed a ſyſtem 
compounded of both, which he conceived would 
meet with a ready acceptance both from the Per- 
fian Infidels and the Chriſtians. His ſucceſs at 
firſt was, however, by no means adequate to his ex- 
pectations. The Perſian Chriſtians, offended by 
his heretical opinions, excommunicated him from 
the Church; and the Magi were incenſed at his 
attempt to reform the doctrines of Zoroaſter. But 
notwithſtanding this oppoſition, his opinions were 
received by conſiderable numbers in Perſia, Syria, 
Greece, Africa, and Spain. They were indeed 
K 2 : ſo 
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fo artfully incorporated with the fantaſtical opini- 
ons of ſeveral other ſectaries, that they found large 
parties by whom they were at once approved, and 
afterwards embraced. Manes adopted the myſtical 
language of the Magi, and taught the Gnoſtic 
doctrine of two principles; the former of weich 
was a living, immaterial Light, exiſting from all 
eternityi,,and ſurrounded by hoſts of pure and im- 
mortal ſpirits, the emanations of his eſſence; the 
latter an evil power, called Darkneſs, who had re- 
ſided from eternity in a remote region of infinite 
ſpace, accompanied by myriads of evil ſpirits, 
created out of matter, of which his kingdom was 
compoled. This hereſiarch contended that there 
was a time when theſe different powers were un- 
acquainted with each other's exiſtence ; but that 
the rebellious powers of Darkneſs had, during a 
ſedition in their own regions, advanced beyond 
their own limits, and, on beholding the delightful 
realms of Light, had projected an irruption into 
his kingdom. God had oppoſed to theſe turbu- 
lent ſpirits the fr man; but his oppoſition being 
too feeble, he had ſent to his aid the living ſpirit : 
a part of the celeſtial ſubſtance however being 
ſeized by the demons, light and darkneſs became 
blended. *From this mixture, which was permitted 
by the Supreme Being, the living ſpirit ſeparated 
thoſe parts of the celeſtial ſubſtance which were 
uncontaminated with matter, and compoſed from 
them the ſun and moon ; and from thoſe parts 

= which 
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which were corrupted only in a ſmall degree, formed 
the planets. The remainder compoſed this world, 
where good and evil are ever blended, and incor- 
porated, and which is fitted for the reſidence of 
thoſe bodies that were formed by the defeated 
prince of Darkneſs, and endued with a ſoul com- 
poſed of thoſe parts of the celeſtial ſubſtance which 
he had ſeized. Theſe beings are continually ob- 
ſtructed in their endeavours to be virtuous, by 
other beings created by the ſame hand, but con- 
taining ſouls formed from corrupt matter. 

This fanciful ſyſtem was the foundation on 
which Manes erected a further ſuperſtructure. He 
aflerted, that in order to obviate the power of thoſe 
malevolent ſpirits who ſought the deſtruction of 
virtue, the Supreme Being had produced two ſu- 
perior emanations, the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, 
conſubſtantial with the Father, but ſubordinate to 
him, the former of whom reſides in the ſun and 
moon, the other in the air; where they exert their 
benign influences upon the bodies and ſouls of 
men; but that God ſent good angels and prophets 
upon earth to inſtruct man, and at length his own 
Son, who took upon him the exterior, not the na- 
ture, of man. That he inſtructed men in their 
true origin, the cauſes of their captivity, and the 
means of deliverance ; ſhewed them, by his myſti- 
cal reſurrection and aſcenſion, that death deſtroys 
not the man, but reſtores to puniſhed ſouls the 
liberty of returning to their heavenly country. 
2 | K 3 That 
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That after death the ſoul paſſed into other bodies, 
till they were either ſufficiently purified to paſs to 
the moon, whence after a certain luſtration they 
were conveyed for farther purification to the ſun ; | 
or elſe they were delivered to the demons of the 
air, by whom they were ſeverely chaſtiſed, and 
then were ſent to animate other bodies, That 
when all the parts of celeſtial ſubſtance ſhall be 
diſengaged from matter, a devouring fire ſhall 
burſt forth ; the earth ſhall be caſt into utter dark- 
neſs, where the devils ſhall dwell for ever, con- 
fined with the ſouls whoſe indolence has prevented 


their purification, 


Auſterity and mortification were the leading 
features in the characters of the Manichæans. 
The eccleſiaſtics and the perfect were ſtrictly pro- 
hibited from marriage, and confined ſolely to the 


enjoyment of ſpiritual delights, Every ſeverity 


which could extenuate and mortify the body was 
required from all. The fanciful inventor of theſe 
fables, after various viciſſitudes, is ſaid to have 
been condemned to a cruel and ignominious death, 
by the command of the Perfian king, 

The ſects which were founded by Noetus and 
Sabellius, during this century, have been fre- 
quently conſidered as much alike in their tenets, 
and the followers of each have been diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of patripaſſians: but the two ſects 
differed in ſeveral important articles. Noetus 


aſſerted that the Father had united himſelf with 
FA | the 
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the man Chriſt, and was born and crucified with 
him ; while Sabellius maintained, that- the Word 
and the Holy Spirit were only emanations of the 
Deity; and that the former was united to the Son 
of God, the man Jeſus; and that, having in him 
accompliſhed the ſalvation of man, he had diffuſed 
himſelf on the Apoſtles in tongues of fire, and was 
then called the Holy Ghoſt. Noetus was excom- 
municated and condemned in the council of 
Aſia. | 1 8205 
Though the hereſy of Paul of Samoſata, the 
metropolitan of Antioch, appears to have been re- 
cei ved by conſiderably fewer numbers than the 
opinions of many of the other ſectaries; yet the 
diſtinguiſhed rank of this hereſiarch, and the vi- 
gorous oppoſition which he made to the decrees of 
thoſe Councils by which he was depoſed, attracted 
general attention. He aſſerted the ſimple huma- 
nity of Chriſt ; but maintained, that the wiſdom or 
ſpirit of the Father had deſcended upon him, dwelt 
within him, and empowered him to work miracles 
and inſtru mankind. The {ſplendor of this 
prelate's appearance vied with that of a monarch 
and the levity of his manners, it is faid, his 
ambition, and the arrogance with which he 
propagated his opinions, were as generally de- 
teſtable as the doctrines which he taught*, Se- 
| veral 


* As we have our accounts of Sectaries only from their adver- | 
ſaries, we muſt always admit with great caution the repreſentations 
| K 4 which 
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veral councils were convened on this occaſion, 
and by their decrees Paul was degraded from 
the epiſcopal dignity; but under the protection 
of the queen of Antioch, he continued to en- 
Joy the emoluments of his ſtation during four 
years, It is certainly to the credit of Paul to 
have poſſeſſed the patronage and favour of ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a character. The court of Palmyra 
was the reſort of all the learned; and is conſe- 
crated to. the lateſt ages by the preſence of the in- 
comparable Longinus, who poſſibly might imbibe 
his taſte for the Hebrew and Chriſtian writers 
from the converſation of this diſtinguiſhed ſectary. 
The defeat of Zenobia was, however, a prelude 
to that of Paul, The contending parties agreed 
to ſubmit the deciſion of their cauſe to the em- 
peror Aurelian, by whoſe ſentence the rebellious 
prelate was depoſed. The ſeparatiſts who followed 
Paul aflumed the PEI of Paulians, or 
Paulianiſts. 

The followers of Novation, a preſbyter of the 
Church of Rome; and of Novatus, a preſby- 
ter of Carthage, were diſtinguiſhed merely by 
their diſcipline ; for their religious and doctrinal 
tenets do not appear to be at all different from 
thoſe of the Church. They condemned ſecond 


which are dub to us, katy with reſpec to the private 
characters of hereſiarchs, &. As however hiſtory furniſhes 
us no better materials, it is only fair to exhibit all we know of 
them, conſtantly keeping this caution in our view. 

mar- 
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marriages, and for ever excluded from their com- 
munion all thoſe who after baptiſm had fallen 

into this ſin. They affected very ſuperior pu- 
rity; and though they conceived a ſinner might 
poſſibly hope for eternal life, they abſolutely 
refuſed ro re-admit into their communion any 
who had lapſed into fin, and ſeparated from the 
Church of Rome, becauſe the members of it 
had admitted into their communion, many who 
had during a ſeaſon of perſecution rejected the 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 
THIRD CENTURY, 


* 


Origen— Cyprian, biſhop if 8 Thau 
turgus—Dionyſius of Alexandria Methodius of Bre. 
Porphyry—Serapion—Minucius Felix — Julius Africanus 

= Heſychius — Lucian Pamphilus, c. — Apeſtelical Con- 
flitutions— Longinu.— Dien Caſſius. 


HE induſtry, the erudition, and the accom- 
pliſhments of Origen juſtly entitle him to 

the moſt diſtinguiſhed place amongſt the Chriſtiag 
writers of the third century. His attention to the 
Sacred Scriptures was early and indefatigable; 
but though the principal, they were not the only 
objects of his ſtudies ; he was converſant in philo- 
ſophy and polite literature, publiſhed ſeveral doc- 
trinal and moral treatiſes, and entered the field of 
_ controverſy with vigour and ſucceſs, The num- 
ber of his literary performances exceeds that of 
any other Chriſtian writer in the early ages, and is 
indeed very conſiderable. He compoſed Com- 
mentaries, Scholia, and Homilies upon the Bible, 
parts of which ſtill exiſt ; treatiſes upon prayer, 
and on the principles of religion; and eight books 
in defence of Chriſtianity againſt the attacks of 
Celſus, which are ſtill extant, and are, invaluable. 


; 5 | His 
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His Hexapla was a performance of perhaps more 
utility than labour: it conſiſted in placing the 
Greek verſions of the Septuagint, of Symmachus, 
and of Theodotion, againſt the text in the Hebrew, 
His greateſt work was, however, the conqueſt of 
every corrupt propenſity, His virtue, his humi- 
lity, and his amiable manners, together with 
his eminent abilities, have for ever ſecured to 
him the veneration and regard of poſterity, 
though they were inſufficient to preſerve him 
from the hatred and calumnies of his contempo- 
raries, | : 
Of ſuch men, every action of their lives, every 
circumſtance in which they are concerned, is in- 
tereſting. The ſelf- denial ſo remarkable in Ori- 
gen, throughout the whole of his life, was Þb- 
ſervable at a very early period. His father ſuf- 
| fered martyrdom under Severus; and the entrea- 
ties and even compulſion of his mother were barely 
ſufficient to prevent her ſon, who was then only a 
youth of ſeventeen, from ſuffering in the ſame 
cauſe, When prevented, he wrote to his father, 
earneſtly exhorting him to perſevere in the faith, 
and cautioning him againſt the entreaties of his 
adverſaries, though the ſupport of his wife and 
ſeven children depended upon his life. His zeal 
for the truth appears to have been unaffected and 
unvarying, and the whole of his life to have been 
employed for the promotion of virtue, Much 
of it was paſted in indigence ; and though his vir- 
| tues 
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eues had attracted the notice of Mammea, the 
mother of the Emperor, he died deſtitute of com- 
mon conveniences. His early ſtation was that of 
a teacher of grammar ; he was then choſen to fill 
the chair of the Alexandrian School, and contri- 
| buted in a high degree to extend the reputation 
of that ſeminary. .. He was not, however, ſuffered 
to enjoy this ſituation in tranquillity : he incurred 
perhaps the envy, certainly the reſentment, of 
Demetrius biſhop of Alexandria, by whom he 
was excommunicated, expelled from his home, 
and deprived of his rank as preſbyter. His 
active endeavours to promote Chriſtianity ren- 
dered him peculiarly obnoxious to the Pagans ; 
in the Decian perſecution he endured impriſon- 
ment, torture, and chains. He was at length 
delivered from perſecution, and died under the 
reign of Gallus. 

The character of Origen, though uncommonly 
exalted and amiable, was not without a few dark 
ſhades. Charmed with the ſubtleties of the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy, he blended it with Chriſtianity ; 
and maintained that the Scriptures were not to 
be literally, but allegorically explained. The 
celebrity of Origen, which continually increaſed, 
extended this mode of explanation to perhaps a 
culpable exceſs, till it became almoſt general. 
Charitable and generous to others, his rigour and 
ſelf-denial were likewiſe carried to an extreme 
which proved prejudicial to his conſtitution, and 
which 
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which in one iat in 3 extended to 
abſurdity *. 

Cyprian, who in the year 248 ana the epiſ- 
copal See of Carthage, acquired a degree of admi- 
ration and applauſe from his contemporaries, 
which has not.been denied to him by poſterity. 
Affable, virtuous, and charitable in his private cha- 
racer, he was zealous, ſpirited, and active in his 
public ſtation, and poſſeſſed all thoſe qualities 
which are calculated to attach friends, and excite 
the jealouſy of adverſaries. He had attained: to 
manhood, and been ſome years a teacher of rhe- 
toric, before he embraced Chriſtianity ; and his 
converſion from Paganiſm, and zeal for Chriſti- 
anity, had made him ſo highly obnoxious to the 
people, that in the Decian perſecution he was re- 
peatedly demanded by them ; and muſt have been 
ſacrificed to their reſentment, had he not ſecured 
his ſafety by a prudent retreat. In this concealment, 
| impervious to all but a few of his faithful friends, 
he contrived to regulate all the affairs of his church, 
to which he returned at the cloſe of the perſe- 
cution. He then entered into a ſpirited contro- 
verſy with Stephen biſhop of Rome, concerning 
the propriety of re- baptizing | heretics. The 
haughty prelate inſiſted with extreme arrogance, 
that baptiſm adminiſtered by thoſe who had ſe- 


* Strange that Origen, who was diſpoſed to turn every thing 


in Scripture to allegory, ſhould have interpreted the moſt allego- 
rical expreſſion in & literally! H. 
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ceded from the Church was perfectly valid: but he 
was reſolutely oppoſed by the inflexible Cyprian, 
who afferted, on the contrary, that baptiſm per- 
formed by heretics was null. How far each party 
was right in this queſtion, it is not the object of 
the preſent work to determine. The conduct of 
| _— during the time of its being agitated, was, 
however, extremely inſolent. The ſevere edits 
of Valerian, which were particularly directed 
againſt the miniſters of the Chriſtian Church, were 
fatal to the devoted Cyprian : he was firſt baniſhed 
to Birtha, where he reſided ſome time, and in the 
following year was recalled to Carthage, where he 
was confined to the narrow limits of. his own gar- 
den. Still inflexible in the faith, he refuſed to pur- 
chaſe life by ſacrificing to the heathen gods. He 
was then condemned to be beheaded; and the 
cheerful piety with which he encountered death, 
together with the virtues of his life, occaſioned a 
general lamentation for him, both among his 
Chriſtian and Pagan contemporaries. Many of his 
literary performances related to the diſcipline of 
the Church, and are, together with a conſiderable 
number of moral and theological treatiſes, com- 
poſed in a ſtyle uncommonly animated and pious, 
His deſire of being rhetorical has, however, and 
with ſome reaſon, ſubjected him to the charge of 
turgidity. 

Gregory biſhop of Neoceſarea, and 1 TLNN us 
biſhop of Alexandria, were both diſciples of Ori- 
gen, 
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gen, and each of them among the number of thoſe 
who retired from the Decian perſecution, The 
miracles which were afcribed to Gregory, and 
which obtained for him the ſur- name of Thauma- 
turgus, have beſtowed upon him a degree of cele- 
brity which he would never have derived from his 
few literary productions. Thoſe fragments which 
remain of the works of Dionyſus, are not without 
a conſiderable degree of ingenuity and learning; 
they are chiefly controverſial, or relating to diſci- 
pline. The literary abilities of Methodius biſhop 
of Tyre are principally remarkable from the ce- 
lebrity of his antagoniſt, the learned and ſophiſti- 
cal Porphyty, a Syrian, of the ſchool of Ammo- 
nius, who attacked the doctrines of Chriſtianity in a 
voluminous and elaborate work, which was deſtroy- 
ed by an edict of the Emperor in the following cen- 
tury. Amongſt the leſſer writers were Serapion 
biſhop of Antioch, Minucius Felix, who openly 
attacked Paganiſm, and Julius Africanus, a man 
not deſtitute of erudition; but the greater part of 
whoſe performances are loſt. Copies of the Septua- 
gint were diligently corrected by ſeveral different 
writers, poſſeſſed of abilities very adequate ro their 
taſk : amongſt theſe were Heſychius, the martyrs 
Lucian and Pamphilus, and Pierius, who obtained 
the name of the younger Origen. 
The Apoſtolical Canons and Conſtitutions, works 
which it has been pretended were compoſed by the 
Twelve Apoſtles conjointly with St. Paul, and 
copied 


guiſhed rank. 
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copied by Clemens, who acted as amanuenſis upon 
the occaſion, have been ſuppoſed by ſome inge- 
nious critics to have been fabricated in the third 
or fourth century. They affe& to eſtabliſh ſeve- 
ral points relative to diſcipline, which were not 


mentioned in the New Teftament. The Conſti- 


tutions appear to be a compilation of old treatiſes, 
which convert Chriſtianity into a mere ceremonial 
law. The eighth book has been aſcribed to Hip- 
politus, an Arabian biſhop, who compoſed-a work 
called The Apoſtolical Tradition concerning Ecclefiaſti- 
cal Offices, and who has been ſuppoſed the compiler 
of the Conſtitutions which he publiſhed at Rome *. 
The honour of this impoſture has not, however, 


remained with the good ne, but has been be- 


ſtowed upon many. 


Amongſt the profane authors of the third cen- 
tury, Longinus the rhetorician, and the hiſtorian 
Dion Caſſius, are juſtly entitled to the molt diſtin- 


* Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. xiii. 5. 
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CHAP. I. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
| CENTURY. 


Diocletian——Gallerius Czſar, bis Hatred ts the Chriflians— 
Perſecution.— Fire in the Imperial Palace—Chriftians pro- 
tefted in Gaul, under Gonflantius— Death of Galleriut— 
Conſtantine the Great Luminous Croſs — Conflantinople = 
Devotion of Conſlantine—Sons of Conflantine divided in 
their religious Sentiments— Julian — His Bigotry—Fovian 
—Valentinian—Gratian—T heodefius — Diviſions in the 
Church— Converſion of Armenia - Ethiopia Georgia 
Goths—Laws of Cunſtantine. 


HE events of the fourth century hold a 

diftinguiſhed. rank in the annals of the 
Chriſtian faith. During this period the truths of 
the Goſpel were publicly received, and profeſſed 
by a ſucceſſion of the great maſters of the Roman 
world. Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of the empire; and, in conſequence of the 
conteſts between the Orthodox and Arian parties, 
the primitive faith of the Church was nicely aſcer- 
tained, and delivered to poſterity in preciſe and 
Vor. I. L determunate 
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determinate terms. No longer abandoned to the 
ſuggeſtions of fancy, the Chriſtian profeſſor was 
expected to conform to that rule of faith preſcribed 
by the great leaders of the Church, or compelled 
to relinquiſh his title of an orthodox believer in 
Chriſt. 

The tranquillity which, after the Decian perſe- 
cution, had with little interruption ſoothed and re- 
cruited the Church, continued during eighteen 
years of the reign of Diocletian, who affumed the 
imperial purple in the year 284. In this proſper- 
ous ſeafon, the Chriſtians publicly profeſſed their 
religious ſentiments, and were joined by numbers 
ſo conſiderable, as to require an addition of ſeveral 
more edifices for the performance of public wor- 
ſhip *®. The profeſſors of the Gaſpel were openly 
received at court, and their opinions were em- 
braced by the favourite domeſtics of the monarch, 
through whom they were exonerated from making, 
their appearance at the heathen ſacrifices; a teſt 
which had been before conſidered as incumbent 
upon all perfons who were — of places of 
power and trult . Bur 


* The increaſe of Chriſtianity may be calculated from that of 
the Church of Rome, which poſſeſſed, in the preceding century, 
one biſhop, forty-ſix preſbyters, ſeven deacons, as many ſub-dea- 
cons, and ninety-four of the inferior orders of eceleſiaſties. Be- 
fore the Diocletian perſecution, the churches in that city were 
augmented to forty and upwards, Optat, de Schiſm, Donat. 
lib. ii. p. 40. 

t Euſeb. lib. viii. c. 1. 11 is difficult to reconcile the account 

Euſebius 
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But this halcyon calm was rudely interrupted. 
Gallerius Cæſar, whoſe hatred to the Chriſtians had 
already been manifeſted by his requiſition that they 
ſhould: renounce either their religion or his ſervice, 


had the addreſs, by fictitious oracles, to terrify and 


irritate the timid and credulous mind of the Em- 
| Peror againſt his Chriſtian ſubjects. Returning 
victorious from the Perſian war, he urged his im- 
portunities with accumulated force; and after 
ſpending a winter at Nicomedia with Diocletian, 
in which the extermination” of the Chriſtians 
was the object of their conſultation, he ob- 
tained an edict, enjoining that the churches and 
writings of the Chriſtians ſhould be deſtroyed; all 
their civil rights and privileges annulled ; and that 
no pretence nor rank, however exalted, ſhould be 
ſufficient to excuſe them from puniſhment®, The 
day previous to the appearance of this edict, the 
perſecution commenced by the demolition of the 
principal church, which in a few hours was razed 
to the ground, Alarmed and irritated at theſe 
proceedings, the edict, which was placed in the 
moſt conſpicuous part of the city, was inſtantly de- 
es by a Chriſtian, who paid for his AY 


Euſcbius gives of this general be in the Church, with 
the martyrdoms which are believed at this time to have taken 
place in Gaul. It is however probable, both that the narration 


of theſe ſufferings may be exaggerated, and that the hiſtorian 
confined his deſcription to the eaſtern parts ef the empire. | 


* LaRtant. de Mort, Perſ. | 
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by being roaſted alive. Gallerius, whoſe rancour to 

the Chriſtians could be gratified by nothing ſhort of 
their total extirpation, and whoſe ſhort- ſighted po- 

licy did not enable him to perceive that ſlower and 

more inſidious meaſures were more calculated to un- 

dermine the conſtancy of the Chriſtians, and deſtroy 

their cauſe, than thoſe violent methods which ani- 

mated them to action and reſiſtance, had recourſe 

to new projects. A dreadful fire, which raged in 
the imperial palace, was attributed to the Chriſti- 

ans, who (in order to produce a confeſſion of their 

guilt) were deſtroyed in conſiderable numbers, with 

every refinement of torture which cruelty could 

ſuggeſt. Some were broiled to death on gridirons, 

after being cruelly ſcourged, and their wounds 

waſhed with brine ; others were thrown to wild 

beaſts, and others ſtarved to death *, The effort 
was, however, ineffectual; and amongſt the various 
cauſes aſſigned for this conflagration, perhaps the 
moſt probable is, that it was the act of the crafty 
and ſanguinary Gallerius. 

This cataſtrophe was ſucceeded by numerous 
edicts againſt the Chriſtians; and à furious 
perſecution raged throughout the empire , 
except in the provinces of Gaul, under the go- 
vernment of Conſtantius, the father of Conſtan- 
tine, who protected their perſons, though he per 1 


' * See Euſeb. l. viii. He was an eye witneſs of the cruelties 
exerciſed at Tyre. 
+ LaRQant. de Mort, Perſ. 
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mitted the demolition of their churches v. During a 
ſeries of years theſe ſanguinary edits were enforced 
or ſuſpended according to the caprice of the ſeveral 
maſters of the Roman world, or as their receſs from 
the public concerns of an empire diſtracted by ci- 
vil commotions afforded them leiſure. Great num- 
bers of the Chriſtians ſuffered the ſevereſt tortures 
in this perſecution ; though the accounts given of 
it by ſucceeding hiſtorians are probably exagge- 
rated . There is, however, ſufficient of well au- 
thenticated facts, to aſſure us amply of the cruel 
and intolerant diſpoſition of the profeſſors of pagan 
philoſophy. The human imagination was indeed 
almoſt exhauſted in inventing a variety of tortures. 
Some were impaled alive; others had their limbs 
broken, and in that condition were left to expire. 
Some were roaſted by flow fires ; and ſome ſuſ- 
pended by the feet with their heads downward, 
and a fire being made under them, were ſuffo- 
cated by the ſmoke. Some had melted lead poured. 
down their throats, and the fleſh of ſome was torn 
off with ſhells; and others had ſplinters of reeds 
thruſt under the nails of their fingers and toes, 
The few who were not capitally puniſhed, had their 


In Galliis (ſays LaRtantivs) Conſtantius Chlorus parietes qui 
reſtitui poterant dirui paſſus eſt; verum autem Dei templum, quod 
eſt in hominibus, incolume ſervavit. HI. 

+ The account of the Thebean legion, conſiſting of more than 
fix thouſand men, who ſuffered martyrdom by the orders of 
Maximian, reſts upon feeble and hearſay evidence. | | 
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| limbs and their features mutilated. It would be 
. endleſs to enumerate the victims of ſuperſtition, 
The biſhops of Nicomedia, of Tyre, of Sidon, of 
Emeſa ; ſeveral matrons and virgins of the pureſt 
character, and a nameleſs multitude of plebeians, 
arrived at immortality vhrongh the flames of mar- 
tyrdom. 

Wearied at length with contention, or moved 
by the excruciating anguiſh he himſelf ſuffered 
from à dreadful and loathſome diſeaſe, Gallerius 
indulged his Chriſtian ſubjects in a tranſient reſpite 
from their ſufferings; which were, however, re. 
newed by his ſucceffors, and continued, though 
with ſome intermiſſion and mitigation, till the year 
325, which reſtored tranquillity to the Church, and 
inveſted Conſtantine with the ſole daniaion of the 
Roman world. ' 

It is well known that cle, as well as his 
coadjutor in the empire Maximian, abdigated the 
empire. This tranſaction was ſucceeded by 
eighteen years of diſcord and confuſion, and the 
Roman world at one period was adminiſtered by 
ſix emperars. The rival princes, however, gra- 
dually fell before the united arms and ſuperior 
fortune of Conſtantine and Licinius ; and the for- 
mer, impatient of a partner in the throne, turned 
at length his arms againſt the unfortunate Lici- 
ntus, who was the laſt competitor that oppoſed his 
greatneſs, and the laſt captive that adorned his tri- 
umph. 


No 
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No character has been exhibited to poſterity in 
lights more contradictory and irreconcileable than 
that of Conſtantine. Chriſtian writers, tranſported 
with his profeſſion of their faith, have perhaps mag- 
nified his abilities and virtues to exceſs, and thrown 
an almoſt celeſtial ſplendour over every parrt of the 
portrait ; while the Pagan hiftorians have ſpread 
their gloomy ſhades upon the canvas, and obſcured 
every trait that was great and amiable, | 
The preciſe date of the converſion of Conſtan- 
tine is, by the diſagreement of the reſpective hiſts- 
rians of that period, involved in conſiderable diffi- 
culties. The miraculous circumſtances with which 
it was ſaid to have been accompanied, are attended 
with almoſt inſuperable doubts to a ſceptical mind. 
His father, Conſtantius, had ſhewn himſelf very fa- 
vourably diſpoſed to the Chriſtian cauſe, and Con- 
ftantine gave early indications of a deſire to pro- 
tect and favour its profeſſors. In the commence- 
ment of his reign he granted free toleration in re- 
ligious concerns to all the ſubjects of his empire, 
and a full reſtitution was commanded to be made 
to the Chriſtians ; but at the ſame time he libe- 
rally enriched the temples of the gods, and pub- 
| licly worſhipped at their ſhrines. A luminous croſs 
inſcribed with the words By this conquer, which, 
when Conſtantine was about to engage Maxentius, 
(one of the rival emperors), was ſeen in the air by 
the Emperor and his afſembled army; and a dream, 
in which the author of our religion appeared to 
confirm the prognoſtic of the luminous phenome- 
L he — non, 
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non, have been generally conſidered as the cauſes 
of his converſion * ; bur it has been objected, that 
after the date of this event, Polytheiſm was equally 
with the Goſpel of Chriſt protected by the maſter 
of the Roman world. Great efforts, indeed, 
and extraordinary abilities, are neceflary to 
throw off at once opinions which have been 
ſanctioned by long uſe and early prejudices. 
The political fituation however of Conſtantine 
was probably not ſuch, while he was ſhackled with. 


The truth of this fact reſts upon the teſtimony of Euſebius, 
who declares that it was imparted to him by the Emperor him- 
ſelf. The miracle has been conteſted by many acute and judicious 
writers; and perhaps, as a miracle, the fact is ſcarcely to be con- 
tended for. But if even the miraculous part of the narrative be 


given up, there appears no reaſonable ground to impeach the ve- 


racity of the hiſtorian. In thoſe regions, ſo fertile in atmoſpherical 
phenomena, nothing is more probable than that in ſome of the 
| marches of Conſtantine, a parhelion, or ſome appearance, might 
preſent itſelf, which by a ſlight exertion of the imagination might 


be converted into a croſs, with at leaſt the initial letters of the 


ſuppoſed inſcription, We know to a certainty, that it was cuſ- 
tomary not only among the Pagans, but among the profeſſors of a 
founder faith, to pay great attention to the appearances of the 
heavens. However, therefore, Conſtantine himſelf might be diſ- 
poſed at the time to doubt of the miracle, there would ſcarcely 
fail to be ſome ſuperſtitious perſons in the army who might be 
more credulous. After the devout feelings of Conſtantine, how- 
ever, had increaſed with his years, he might be inclined to give 
- fuller credit to a prodigy which made a conſiderable impreſſion on 
a part of his army, and might relate it to Euſebius as an extraor- 
dinary at leaft, if not a miraculous fat. See however the learned 
and ingenious Diſſertation of my eſtimable friend Mr. 888 at 
the © Jof this Volume. 
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coadjutors, and labouring up the ſteep of ambition 
to the ſummit of human authority, to enable him 
to make an open profeſſion of his converſion. Of 
the ſincerity of his attachment to the religion of the 
Goſpel there cannot be a doubt, ſince it even de- 


generated into ſuperſtition, His temper indeed 


was naturally mild and tolerant“; and if he em- 
braced Chriſtianity. with the true ſpirit of the Goſ- 
pel, his not perſecuting the Pagans is the worſt ar- 
gument that could be produced to Prove the inſin- 
cerity of his converſion FT. e 

So early as the year 313, an edict was iſſued from 
Milan by the joint emperors Conſtantine and Lici- 
nius, which may be conſidered as highly favourable to 
the Chriſtians, ſince it authoriſed every ſubject of the 
empire to profeſs either Chriſtianity or Paganiſm un- 
moleſted; it alſo ſecured the places of Chriſtian wor- 
ſhip, and even directed the reſtoration of whatever 
e they had been diſpoſſeſſed of by the late 


9A pleafing inſtance of the tolerant ſpirit of G is 


preſerved by Socrates, Having ſummoned Aceſius, a biſhop of 


the Novatians, to aſſign his reaſons for his diſſent ; when the bi- 
ſhop had urged what he thought neceſſary in his own defence, 
the emperor replied :=* Set up your ladder then, Aceſius, in 
your own way, and go to heaven upon it alone.“ Soc. I. i. c. 10. 

+ Mr. Gibbon, with his uſual conſiſtency, inſinuates that Chriſ- 
tianity was one of the cauſes which contributed to the fall of the 
Roman empire ; and yet would wiſh his readers to believe that 
the converſion of Conſlantine was entirely political, on account 
of the maxims that religion inculeates, 


perſecution. 
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ion “ . The abdication and death of his 
colleague, which left Conſtantine in the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of the dominions of Rome, was foon 
followed by circular letters from the Emperor to 
all his ſubjects, exhorting them to an immediate 
imitation of the example of their ſovereign, who 
had embraced the divine truths of the Goſpel. 
He removed the ſeat of empire to Byzantium, 
which he embelliſhed, enlarged, and honoured with 
his own name, and prohibited by a ſevere edict 
the performance of any Pagan rites and ceremonies 
throughout the city +, His religious zeal aug- 
mented with his years; and towards the cloſe of 
his life ſeveral imperial edicts were iſſued for the 
demolition of the heathen temples, and the pre- 
vention of any ſacrifices upon the altars of the 
gods; whilſt the reality of his religious ardour was 
teſtiſied by every external obſervance which could 
demonſtrate his conviction of its truths, and his 
zeal for its propagation. Without having received 
the injtiatory rite of baptiſm, or having been placed 
in the rank of a catechumen, Conſtantine per- 
formed many of the folemn ceremonies appointed 
by the Church ; he faſted, obſerved the feaſts in 
commemoration of the martyrs, and devoutly 
watched during the whole night on the vigils of 


* Eufeb. = & | | 
+ Soz. lib. ii. c. 3. This is confirmed by Euſebius and Oro- 


Sus, but denied by Zoimnus, 
- the 
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the ſaints. In his laſt illneſs, he ſummoned to the 
imperial palace at Nicomedia, ſeveral Chriſtian 
biſhops, fervently requeſting to receive from them 
the ſacrament of baptiſm, and ſolemnly proteſting 
his intentions to ſpend the remainder of his life 
as the diſciple of Chriſt. Euſebius, biſhop, of 
that city, adminiſtered to him the ſacred rite * ; and 
the emperor expired, after a ſhort illneſs, on the 
22d of May, in the year 337, aged 64. 

The proſperity and happineſs of Conſtantine 
were only interrupted by the theological animoſity 
which divided his Chriſtian ſubjects, and which the 
well-meant efforts of the emperor were inſufficient 
to compoſe; The account of theſe conteſts be- 
longs to a different ſection of our hiſtory ; but it 
is neceſſary to mention that the ſchiſm of the 
Donatiſts, and the ſtill more fatal Arian contro- 
verſy, which involved the Chriſtian world in con- 
zentious diſputes concerning the perſon of Chriſt, 
diſtreſſed the mind of the monarch, and diſturbed 
the tranquillity of that ſcene which he had flattered 
himſelf was to cloſe with triumph the evening of 
his life. 

The Chriſtian Church was protected and ſ upport- 
ed under the dominion of the three ſons'of Con- 
ſtantine, who, with very inferior abilities, divided 
and governed the Roman world. The religious 

* After baptiſm, he laid aſide entirely his purple and regal 
robes, and continued to wear a white garment till the day of 
his death. Euſeb. Vit. Conſt, I. iv. c. 62. | 

+ See Chap. 3. of this Century. 
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opinions of Arius, which had occaſioned ſuch 
violent diſſenſions in the Church, were warmly 
eſpouſed by Conſtantius, while Conſtantine and 
Conſtans, who ruled the weſtern parts of the em- 
pire, were zealouſly engaged in the orthodox 
cauſe. After a dreadful ſcene of fraternal con- 
tention, Conſtantine and Conſtans were removed 
by death, and the imperial ſceptre was again 
graſped by one hand, and that the hand of a profeſſed 
friend to Chriſtianity, But the unhappy difputes 


concerning the perſon of Chriſt, which diſturbed 


the peace of every member of the Church, left 
them not in a ſituation to enjoy that bleſſing which 


had ſo ardently been wiſhed for by their prede- 


ceſſors in the faith. The Arian party obtained 
the vigorous ſupport of Conſtantius; and the 
venerable profeſſors of Orthodoxy were involved 
in calamity and opprobrium, and by threats and 
puniſhments were exhorted to violate their inte- 
grity, and to embrace the opinions « the” emperor 
and the court. 

Julian, the nephew of Conſtantine, who on the 
Ab of Conſtantius aſcended the imperial throne, 
was a ſteady and inſidious enemy to the Chriſ- 
tians, whoſe faith he had abjured, and whoſe pro- 
feſſors he deteſted and deſpiſed. Affecting a ber- 
ality of ſentiment which extended to every thing 
within its reach, he avoided an open perſecu- 
tion of the Chriſtians; but his attacks were artfully 


directed to undermine the very foundations of the 
| | Church, 
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Church. To effect this, he ſtrictly prohibited the 
Chriſtians from teaching philoſophy, and the li- 
beral arts; deſtroyed the privileges which had 
been granted to their ſociety; and exhauſted all 
his powers of wit and ſophiſtical ingenuity, to 
exhibit them in a ridiculous and contemptible 
light. The deſerted temples were once more 
opened for the reception of the multitude, and 
Polytheiſm reared her unnumbered heads in every 
part of the empire. To gratify his rancour againſt 
the Chriſtians ſtill more, the emperor protected 
and favoured the Jews, and reſolved to rebuild 
their temple at Jeruſalem. This attempt ſerved 
only, however, to afford a further teſtimony to the 
truths of the Goſpel predictions; for, conſiderable 
balls of fire are affirmed to have repeatedly iſſued 
from the foundations, and deſtroyed the artificers, 
who, after ſeveral attempts, were compelled to deſiſt 
from their purpoſe. Had the apparently moderate 
meaſures of Julian been directed to an impartial 
toleration of all religious ſyſtems, much praiſe 
might be due to a man, who, though miſtaken in 
a very important point, poſſeſſed the principles of 
benignity and candour ; but his rancour towards 
the Chriſtians was marked and extreme : he in- 
duſtriouſly fomented the diſturbances by which 
they were ſeparated, and plundered the magni- 
ficent church of Antioch. The diſgraceful feel- 
ings of revenge inſtigated him to oppoſe a religion, 
which had been ſo highly indebted for its eſtabliſh- 
| | ment 
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ment to a predeceſſor whoſe memory he deteſted. 
There were, doubtleſs, many traits of a ſuperior 
_ underſtanding in Julian; but his philoſophy was 


diſgraced by a ſervile attachment to popular ap- 
plauſe, by profound diſſimulation, and by a ſuperſti- 
tious regard to magic; the certain proof of an 
unenlightened and contracted mind. There is 
the utmoſt reaſon to believe that the emperor's 
hatred to Chriſtianity would have been ſtill more 


apparently diſplayed, had he not periſhed in the 


Perſian war, in the ſecond year of his reign. 
The death of Julian reſtored to the Church a 


protector in the perſon of the emperor Jovian, who 


was raiſed by the ſuffrages of the army from a pri- 


vate ſtation to the imperial throne. Jovian had 


ſcarcely aſſumed the purple, before the religious 
commotions, which during the ſhort reign of his 
predeceſſor had ſecretly heated the contending 
parties, burſt forth with added impetuoſity and 
ſtrength. Every contender hoped to find in the 
emperor a protector, who, while he elevated their 
opinions into notice by his own profeſſion, might 


blaſt and cruſh thoſe of their opponents. He em- 


braced the cauſe of Conſubſtantiality, but without 
perſecuting the Arians. His ſucceſſor, Valen- 
tinian, purſued the ſame line of conduct, and was 
actuated by ſentiments of liberality and toleration, 
never experienced by his brother Valens, who ſe- 
verely perſecuted the Conſubſtantialiſts in the 
eaſtern diviſion, of the empire. They again ob- 

© =: Py tained 
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' tained an aſcendancy under Gratian, and Theodo- 
ſtus the great; the latter of whom conceived the 
romantic project of healing all further diviſion, by 
a convention of all the jarring ſects, in which the 

ſubtleries of theſe myſteries might be diſeuſſed, and 
the truths of religion defined and eftabliſhed. 3 

On a curſory review of the events of the fourth 
century, it might be conceived, that however it 
had been afflicted by the ſevere perſecution under 
Diocletian, the general ſtate of the Chriſtian world 
muſt have been more proſperous and happy than at 
any preceding period. Openly profeſſed by the em- 
perors, eſtabliſned as the religion of the empire, 
and the intereſts of the Church by every poſſible 
means extended and enlarged, we ſhould naturally 
expect that this would have been the golden period 
of the Chriſtian Church; and that its profeſſors, 
too near the fountain- head of truth not to imbibe 
the pure and unpolluted ſtream, and firmly ſe- 
cured in the poſſeſſion of their divine rights, would 
have enjoyed in tranquillity and innocence thoſe 
bleſſings which their progenitors had looked for 
with anxious wiſhes and trembling hopes. But 
the uchappy diſputes which had ariſen concerning 
points difficult to be underſtood, involved them 
in domeſtic evils, ſcarcely leſs pernicious to their 
proſperity and peace than the edicts of the perſe- 
cutor or the ſword of the tyrant. The Conſub- 
ſtantialiſt, who believes Chriſt to be of one or the 
fame ſubſtance with the Father, beheld with haughty 

3 contempt, 
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contempt, or indignant ſcorn, the 'perſon and the 

followers of the preſbyter Arius, while the Arian 
returned his diſdain with implacable animoſity “. 
The hiſtorian Sozomen draws a very favourable 
picture of the general conduct of the clergy during 
this period f. The biſhops, he ſays, were men 
of exemplary characters; and the zeal and virtues 
of the preſbyters were ſuch that they conciliated 
more and more the affections of the people, and 
gained converts from paganiſm every day. As 
the Church however increaſed in numbers, we are 
authorized to believe that its native purity became 
in ſome degree contaminated. Calamity and oppoſi- 
tion too are favourable to the promotion of virtue; 
many of the profeſſors of Chriſtianity would natural- 
ly loſe, in eaſe and ſecurity, a part of that integrity 
which diſtinguiſhed them in the criſis of danger 
and of conteſt; and the ſtock of piety would be 
little augmented by thoſe converts, who now pro- 
feſſed Chriſtianity, not from a conviction of its 
truths, but either from an indifference to any reli- 
gious ſyſtem, or a faſhionable compliance with the 
faith 6f the court, The Diocletian perſecution was 


G. Mike laments that the kingdom of Heaven was 
canverted by diſcord into the image of chaos, of a nocturnal 
tempeſt, and even of Hell itſelf. G. Naz. Orat. i. p. 33. 

+ The teſtimony of Julian himſelf is equally expreſs in favour 
of the morals of the Chriſlians, and particularly of the Clergy, 
and aſeribes to this circumſtance the progreſs of that religion. 
Mr. Gibbon, againſt the cleareſt light of hiſtorical OY 2 
endeavoured to traduce the Cbriſtians. \ 


. | 
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preceded by conſiderable depravation of manners; 
and before that had abated, the Church was a fof- 


ferer from internal difſention, from the cabals of 


ambitious members, and from [chiſm m ever amongſt 
the reputed orthodox. From the year 330 to that 
of 3 70, the Perſian Chriſtians underwent a ſeries 
of great ſufferings, in which conſiderable numbers 
periſhed ; and their calamities were reuewed to- 
wards the. cloſe of this century, Many biſhops 
and other pious perſons were ſacrificed in this 
cruel perſecution. . 


The extraordinary pains taken by Conſtantine 


for the propagation of evangelical truth, were 
attended with uncommon ſucceſs. It cannot be 


doubted but a multitude of nominal profeſlors, 


influenced by the example arid authority of the 
emperor, would enter into the Church, Bur its 


limits were extended to remote nations. The in- 


habitants both of the Greater and Leſſer Armenia 
boaſted the having received Chriſtianity ſoon after 
its promulgation; but in this century the mon- 


arch Tiridates, with his court, publicly profeſſed: 


the truths of the Goſpel, and eſtabliſhed the Ar- 
menian Church.. The Abyflinians, or Ethiopi- 
ans, received the faith from Frumentius, a zealous 
Egyptian, who, after being conſecrated by Athan- 
aſius at Alexandria, returned to Abyſſinia, and 
officiated as the biſhop 0 that country. Iberia, 
or Georgia, W alſo! chis century the it 
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ber of PR: warlike Goths enrolled hemfelvis un- 
der the peaceable banner of the Goſpel; and 
their progreſs in Chriſtianity was conſiderably in- 
creaſed by the zeal and abilities of their biſhop 
Ulfila, who tranſlated the Scriptures into their 
language, after having previouſly formed an alpha- 
bet for their uſe, compoſed upon the model of the 


Latin and Greek characters. It is ſaid, that in 


this tranſlation Ulfila omitted the Book of Kings, 
that he might not increaſe, by the account of their 
achievements, the too prevalent paſſion for war in 
this fierce nation. 

The benignant effecis of the mild and equita- 
ble doctrines of the Goſpel upon the happineſs . 
mankind, muſt have been ſtrikingly evinced during 
this century by the Chriſtian world. That hu- 
mane and equitable diſpenſation, which provided 
for the happineſs of all mankind, breathed its 
ſpirit into the laws of Conſtantine. Many of the 
evils, and much of the duration of ſlavery, were 
aboliſhed by that monarch, who alſo ſoftened the 
rigour of puniſhments; prohibited ſanguinary and 
ferocious ſpectacles to the people; prevented op- 
preſſion, and provided for the neceſſities of the 
poor; reſtrained the licentiouſneſs of divorces, and 
the cuſtom of exorbitant intereſt for money. 
Whatever were the corruptions which had been 
introduced into NG the profeſſors of the 
Goſpel 
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Goſpel were till diſtinguiſhed by their peculiar | 


virtue, and, in the famine under Maximin, were 
remarkable for exertions of compaſſion and charity, 


unknown to the votaries of Paganiſm®. . 2 
* Euſeb. lib. ix. c. 8, 8 a | f * 
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or CHURCH GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINES, RITES, 
AND CEREMONIES, IN THE FOURTH CENTURY» 


Emperor declared Head of the Church—Conflantine aſſumes 
the Title of Biſhop— Biſhop of Ram. O, Conſtantinople 
Power and Revenues of Biſhops—Commotions at Rome 
on the Election of a Biſhop—Pepular Elections di iſcoun- 
tenanced on account of their pernicious Effecis— Metro- 
politans — Biſhops— Functions of theſe different Orders — 
Revenues of the Church—Tithes—Defence of Tithes— 

q Ecclefiaflical Councils — Council of Nice Attempt to im- 
Poſe Celibacy on the Clergy— Hereſy of Arius condemned 
Diſputes concerning the Hypoſiatic Union Council of Con- 

: Aantinopi.— Provincial Councils—MNicene Creed—Corrup- 

tions and Superflitions— Increaſed Veneration for Saints 
and Martyr.— Relics— A. ſurd Fiction. Diſcovery of 
the real Cre Mon St. Anthony — Their Fanaticiſm 

extended to the Fema's Sex—Hilarion—Baſil= Ambroſe 
Martin of Tours — Different Orders — Conobites — 
Eremites — Anachoritcs == Sabarites — Splendid Churches 
Laudable Zeal of Cenſtantine — Military Chaplains — 
Antiguity of the Ri. ht of Patronage= Rights of Sangtuary 
—Liturgies—Diſcentinuance of the Azapae— Feſtivals in 
Honour of the Martyrs— Abuſe of the Sacraments— Abuſe of 
Abſlinence— Penance—Conſeſſion— Anecdote concerning the 
Cauſe of its Abolition— Feſtival of Eafter eftabliſhed— Releaſe 
of Priſoners at Eafler—Manumiſſion of Slaves. 


HE Church, which had received ſo many 
advantages from the converſion and pro- 
tection of Conſtantine, cheerfully ſubmitted to 


acknowledge the * as its ſupreme head, who 8 
| 1 choſe , 
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cChoſe to unite the office of ſovereign pontiff with 


- the imperial dignity. No very material change 
appears to have reſulted from this appointment. 
In ſome caſes he corrected its abuſes, in others 
extended its powers. Whatever reſpected the poſ- 
ſeſſions, the reputation, the rights and privileges 
of the clergy, he regulated himſelf. Every thing 
relating to religious controverſies, to the forms of 
divine worſhip, to the vices of the eccleſiaſtical 
orders, or the offices of the prieſts, was ſubmitted 
to the biſhops, or to the conſideration of councils. 
Conſtantine aſſumed to himſelf the title of biſhop®, 
and regulator of the external affairs of the Church; 
and he and his ſucceſſors convened councils, inwhich 


they preſided, and determined every affair relating 


to diſcipline. The limits of epiſcopal power were, 


however, never exactly defined between the em- 


peror and the clergy, and in ſome inſtances were 
ſo much involved, that each party ſrequently en- 
croached upon the confines of the other. 
The claims of ſuperiqr antiquity had placed the 
biſhop of Rome at the head of the clerical order, 
and he maintained his pretenſions to ſuperiority 
by immenſe ſplendour and magnificence. - His 
authority had, howęver, before the cloſe of the 
fourth century, a formigable rival in the biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, who, in the council convened at 
that city, was elevated to the ſecond clerical rank 
Euſeb. Vit. Conſtant, lib, iv, e. 24. 
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in the empire. From this period may be dated 
that contention and rancour which long exiſted 
between theſe two contending rivals, and which 
at length ended in a final ſeparation berween the 
Greek and Latin Churches. ; 
The extenſive: power and revenues of the bi- 
| ſhops in the principal ſees, offered too potent a 
temptation to ambition and avarice, for clerical 
integrity always to reſiſt, Hence aroſe confidera- 
dle conteſts for the attainment of vacant ſees; and 
every artifice of flattery and diflimulation was oc- 
caſionally practiſed to enſure the approbation of 
the multitude, whoſe ſuffrages were taken in the 
election of their miniſters. One melancholy 
| Inſtance of clerical depravity, which took place in 
this century, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of that de. 
parture from primitive virtue which marked the 
conduct of conſiderable numbers. In the year 
336, the vacant ſee of Rome was, by the greater 
part of the clergy and people, conferred upon 
Damaſus; and this choice was confirmed by bis 
being regularly ordained by the biſhops, The 
artful Urſicinus had, however, by various intrigues, 
obtained ordination to the fee of Rome from ſome 
other biſhops, and prepared to take poſſeſſion of 
what he choſe to conſider as his right. This gave 
riſe to a furious conteſt, in which both parties pro- 
ceeded to blows, and even to bloodſhed and mur- 
der. The baniſhment of Urſicinus was not ſuf- 
ficient to appeaſe this tumult. His adherents re- 
He OC fuſed 
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refuſed to communicate with Damaſus, and were 
alſo. baniſhed; but ſoon returned with their fac- 
tious leader, and excited freſh commotions. The 
council of Aquileia ſolicited the emperor again 
to baniſh the turbulent prelate ; but it was not 
till after ſeveral years that Damaſus obtained the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of his ſee. 

The powers which had been poſſeſſed by the 


people in the election of their miniſters, became 


productive of great ſcandals in the Church, and 
were at length withdrawn. Thoſe of the preſ- 
byters ſoon followed. They were not however 
loſt: the biſhops uſurped many of the privileges 


with which the preſbyters had been formerly in- 


veſted, and the emperor and magiſtrates obtained 
many of the rights which had belonged to the re- 
ligious community. The biſhops of Rome, Con- 
ſtantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and ſome others, 
aſſumed powers, ſuperior to the other metropoli- 
tans, who were inveſted with the government of 

one province only; and the juriſdiction of the 
biſhops differed according to the different extent 
of their reſpective ſees. The mode of eſtabliſhing 


the biſhops in their functions and offices was one 


great object with the famous council of Nice. It 
was determined there, that every biſhop ſhould be 
| ordained or conſecrated by three biſhops of the 
province, and that his election ſhould be con- 
firmed by the metropolitan d. WE; 
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In the reign of Conſtantine, the government of 
the Church was as far as poſſible arranged conform - 
ably to the government of the State; the biſhops : 
correſponded to thoſe magiſtrates whoſe juriſdic- 

55 tion was confined to fingle cities; the metropoli- 
tans to the proconſuls, or preſidents of provinces; 
the primates to the emperor's vicars, each of whom 

| governed one of the imperial provinces. Canons 
and prebendaries of cathedral churches took their 
riſe from the ſocieties of eccleſiaſtics, which Eu- 
ſebius biſhop of Verceil, and after him Avguftin, 
formed i in their houſes, and in which theſe prelates 
were ſtyled their fathers and maſters* hee 
 Therevenues of the Church were ſecured by 

the edict of Milan. Whatever had been loſt by 
the perſecution of Diocletian was reſtored, and the 
eſtabliſhment continued to be fupported by volun- 
tary oblations, long after Chriſtianity became the 
religion of the emperor and the empire. Con- 
ſtantine, moreover, granted to his ſubjects the 
full and free permiſſion | of bequeathing their 

poſſeſſions to the Church; and by this meaſure 

a fatally encouraged a practice which, while it filled 
the eccleſi aſtical treaſury, left the weeping widow 

and the defenceleſs orphan to penury and diſtreſs, 
to a dependance upon their Kindred, or upon 
the alms of the eccleſiaſtical body. But the 

riches of the clerical profeſſion were alfo conſidera- 


” Prieſtley s Hiſt, of the pt dere of Chriſtianity, vol. i it, 
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bly augmented by the emperors themſelves. Con- 
ſtantine beſtowed upon the churches in every city, 


a regular allowance of corn for the purpoſes of cha- | 


rity, and the no leſs grateful . of i en 
allotments of land, ue 

The inſtitution of tithes is alſo generally be- 
lieved to have taken place in the fourth century. 
Thoſe who object to this mode of payment aſſert, 
that as tithes were not the original mainten- 
ance of miniſters under the Goſpel, they ought - 


not now to be allowed. To this objection the 


following anſwers of biſhop Carleton have been 
returned. Firſt, that tithes were paid to the 
Prieſts and Levites in the time of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles; and the ſynagogue muſt firſt beaboliſhed, 
before the practice could be properly introduced 
into the Chriſtian Church. Secondly, during the 
times of the New Teſtament, and for ſome time 
after, there was an extraordinary maintenance by a 
community of goods, which ſupplied the want of 
tithes; but this community was extraordinary, and 
nat intended to be a permanent inſtitution. 
Thirdly, the payment of tithes, in that ſituation of 
the Church, was ſo incommodious and cumber- 
ſome, that it could not well have been practiſed; 
and therefore, as circumciſion was laid aſide, while 
Iſrael travelled through the wilderneſs (not becauſe 
it was ynlawful, but inconvenient), ſo the uſe of 
tithes in the time of Chriſt and the apoſtles, was 
laid aſide, not dec, it ought not, but becauſe it 
| could 
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could not be practiſed : and as circumcifion. was 
reſumed as ſoon as the ſtate of the people could bear 


it, ſo was the uſe of tithes in the Chriſtian Church. 


For tithes cannot well be paid, except where awhole 
tate or kingdom has received Chriſtianity, and 


where the magiſtracy are favourable to the 


Church *. 

From the powers with which the miniſters of 
religion were inveſted, it may naturally be infer- 
red, that different kinds of eccleſiaſtical councils 
muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed. The firſt ſpecies 
of theſe conſiſted in an afſembly of the biſhop and 
preſbyters of a particular city, or diſtri ; and the 
regulation of the eccleſiaſtical affairs within their 
juriſdiction, was the profeſſed ſubject of deli- 
beration. The ſecond was compoſed of the bi- 


ſhops of ſeveral provinces, whoſe deliberations 


were directed to the concerns of the provincial 
churches, the forms of divine ſervice, and religious 


_ controverſies. The cecumenical or general coun- 


cils were convened by the Emperor alone; in 
which the rulers of the Church in every part of the 
empire were required to attend. The firſt general 
council was called by Conſtantine, A. D. 325, at 


Nice, in Bithynia; in which three hundred and 
eighteen biſhops are ſaid to have complied with the 
imperial ſummons, and the whole number of at- 
tending ecclefiaſtics has been computed at two 
thouſand and forty-eight perſons. During = - 


8 Bingham, v. G. : | 
meeting 
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meeting of this venerable ſynod, which laſted two 

months, the Emperor frequently took a ſeat in the 
aſſembly, and even a part in the debates. In this 
council, the doctrines of Arius were condemned. 
]ieſus Chriſt was declared to be of the ſame eſſence 
with the Father. Arius was baniſhed: to-1llyria, 
and his followers compelled to affent to the con- 
feſſion of faith compoſed by the ſynod. Several 
other regulations took place concerning the powers 
of the Clergy, and the diſcipline of the Church. 
An attempt was made in this council, to: inſiſt 
upon the perpetual celibacy of the clergy, which 
was oppoſed by Paphnutius, an Egyptian biſhop, 
individually unintereſted in the event, as he had 
always continued unmarried. The ſuggeſtions of 
this prelate were ſeconded by the decrees of the 
Fathers of the Nicene council. The Homoouſian 
faith, or the doctrine of Conſubſtantiality “, was 
accepted by all the members of the ſynod, except 
Euſebius of Cæſarea, who yielded a reluctant and 
ambiguous compliance. The biſhops alſo in ge- 
neral cheerfully ſubmitted to the decrees of this 
council: the moſt eminent of its oppoſers was Eu- 
ſebius of Nicomedia, who, after three months of 


3 was exiled and diſgraced f. 
Another 


That i * that 14 Chriſt is of one ſubllanc with the Fa- 
ther. 
1 The following is Dr. Prieſtley's account of this famous 
council: 
« On the day appointed for the holding of the council, the bi- 
ſhops 


$72 Council. [ GENT. 4. 
Another council, which was held at Conſtanti- 
nople jn the year 383, has, but with little pro- 

priety, 


mops and all the inferior elergy above-mentioned, were affembled 
in the largeſt room in the palace, rows of ſeats being placed an 
each fide of it; and all having taken their places, they waited 
ſtanding in reſpectful lence for the Emperor, who, being pre- 
ceded by ſeveral of his friends, at length made his appearance, as 
Euſebius ſays, like an angel of God, exceeding all his attendants 
in fize, gracefulneſs, and ſtrength, and dazzling all eyes with the 
fplendour of his dreſs ; but ſhewing the greateſt humility and 
madeſty in his manner of walking, geſture, and behaviour. Hay- 
ing taken his ſtation in the middle of the upper part of the room, 
near a low chair that was covered with gold, he did not ſit down 
till the Fathers deſired it. 
All being now ſeated, the bifhop, ſays Eufebius, whoſe place 
was the firſt at the right hand of the Emperor (meaning, it is 
probable, himſelf) roſe; and addreſſing the Emperor, gave 
thanks to God on his account, probably congratulating tlie Church 
on its proſperous condition, brouglit about by his means. Then 
he ſitting down, the Emperor himſelf addreſſed the company in 
Latin, expreſſing his happineſs in ſeeing them all met on ſo glo- 
rious an occaſion as the amicable ſettlement of all their differences, 
which, he ſaid, had given him more concern than all his wars; 
but that all theſe being at an end, he had nothing more at heart 
than to be the means of ſettling the peace of the Church ; and he 
eoncluded with expreſſing his earneſt wiſh that they would, as 
ſpeedily as poſſible, remove every cauſe of diſſenſton, and lay the 
foundation of a laſting peace. What he faid in Latin was inter- 
preted to the Fathers in Greek. 

< Immediately after this ſpeech, this excellent Emperor was 
witneſs to a fcene which muſt have afforded him a very unpro- 
miſing proſpect as to the ſucceſs of his project for peace. For 
before they entered upon the diſcuſſion of any thing that related 
po the mou object « of their meeting, the biſhops began with com- 


plaining 
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priety, obtained the name of a general council; 
11 the biſhops of the eaſtern provinces alone 

preſided 


plaining to. the Emperor of each oe and vindicating them- 
ſelves ; but of what kind theſe mutual accuſations were, our au- 
thor does not ſay, but only that to every thing that was ſaid the 
Emperor gave a patient hearing, and that by his mildneſs, and 
great addreſs, ſpeaking to them in Greek (which he was in ſome 
meaſure able to do), he at length prevailed upon them to come 
to an agreement, not only, adds our author, with reſpect to their 
private differences, but alſo with reſpect to the two great objects 
of their aſſembling, vie. the rule of faith (meaning what related 
to the Arian controverſy) and the time of celebrating Eaſter. 
This implies that the Emperor attended all the debates of the 
council, which continued a conſiderable time, and that he rag an 
active part in them. 

goerates ſays, that the biſhops, having put into the 1 
ror's hands written libels, containing their complaints againſt 
each other, he threw them all together inte the fire, advifing 
them, according to the doctrine of Chriſt, to forgive one ano 
ther, as / they hoped to be forgiven themſelves. Sozomen ſays, - 
that the biſhops having made their complaints in perſon, the 
Emperor bade them reduce them all into writing, and that on the 
day which he had appointed to conſider them, he ſaid, as he 
threw all the billets unopened into the fire, that it did not belong 
to him to decide the differences of Chriſtian biſhops, and that 
the hearing of them mult be deferred till the day of judgment. 

When the chief ſubject, for the deciſion of which they were 
aſſembled, came to be debated, the principal perſons who ap- 
peared on the fide of Arius, who was alfo preſent himſelf, were 
Euſebius of Nicomedia, 'Theognis of Nice, and Maris of Chal- 
cedon ; and the perſon who chiefly oppoſed them, and who will 
make a great figure in the ſubſequent part of this hiſtory, was 
Athanafios, then only a deacon inthe church of CT but 


much confided in by Alexander the OP 5 N 3 
n "g 
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preſided in it, and the Romiſh Church rejected 
their canons. Though their creed, which added 

to that of the Nicene council more preciſe terms 
to expreſs the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, was 
accepted by the weſtern clergy, ſtill the biſnop of 

Rome could ill digeſt the canon which aſſigned to 

his brother of Conſtantinople a degree of rank only 
inferior to his own, and which, with his peculiar 
advantages, might tend to raiſe him to an equality 

with himſelf, ä 

It would be an endleſs and a aſeleſs taſk to PR 
cify all the different local or provincial councils 
which were held in this century. They were com- 
monly ſummoned as the different parties of Ortho- 
dox or Arians happened to be predominant ; and 
had for their objects the depoſing of biſhops, or 
the cenfuring of obnoxious opinions. | 

It has been already remarked, that during the 
fourth century, the doctrines of the orthodox were 
more fully inveſtigated, and accurately defined, 
than they had been in the preceding period. All 
who aſſerted with the ſchiſmatic Arius, that there 
was a time when the Son of God was not, that he 

was created out of nothing, or that he was of a 


« According to Philoſtorgius, Alexander biſhop of Alexandria, 
and Hoſius of Corduba (who is well known to have been in the 
good graces of the Emperor) meeting with ſome others at Ni. 
comedia, ſettled among themſelves, that in the enſuing council, 
Chriſt ſhould be declared to be conſubfantial with the Father, and 
that Arius ſhould be baniſhed,” 2 s Hiſt, of the Re, 


vol. ii. p. 41. 
different 
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different ſubſtance from the Father, were ſolemnly 


anathematized by ſucceſſive councils, and declared 
the enemies of God. The term Conſubſtan- 
tialiſts was conferred upon the oppoſers of the 
Arian doctrines by the council of Nice, the object 
of whoſe aſſembling has been already ſpecified. 
In this council, the Homooufian doctrine, or 
conſubſtantiality of the three perſons in the 
Godhead, was declated a fundamental article 
of the Chriſtian faith, and has been received as 
ſuch by the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and 
the Proteſlant churches. Too fatally addicted, 
howev er, to verbal diſputes, many of the orthodox 
party were for a conſiderable time divided con- 
cerning the term Hpeſtaſis, which had been uſed 
in explaining the nature of the Trinity; and while 
ſome conſidered it as declaratory of one perſen, 
others contended for its ſignifying one nature in 


the Godhead. The uſe of this word was afterwards | 


| reſtricted to perſon, and the diſtinction of two en- 
tire and perfect natures in Chriſt, was fully proved 
and eſtabliſned. Theſe doctrines concerning the 
nature of the Trinity, which in preceding ages had 
eſcaped the vain curioſity of man, and had been 
left undefined by words, and undetermined by any 
particular ſet of ideas, excited conſiderable con- 
teſts through the whole of this century. The 
Semi-Arians violently attacked the divinity of the 


Holy Spirit, which was in the general council of 


Conſtantinople diſcuſſed and defined, and the doc- 
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trine of Three Perſons 3 in one God, eſtabliſhed as 
the orthodox belief of the Church. SY | 

The following. may be © nfdered as an exact 
ſummary of the orthodox faith at this period; 11 
is a tranflation of the Nicene Crged, as it ſtands in 
the Epiſtle of Euſebius to the Sede in Atha- 
nafius's Epiſtle to Jovian, &cc. 

WE believe in one God, the Father Aimigliy, 

e maker of all things viſible and inviſible: And 
e in one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, the 
* only begotten ; begotten of the Father; that i is, 
e of the ſubſtance of the Father. God of God, 
« Light of Light, true God of true God]; begot- 
© ten, not made, conſubſtantial with the Father, 
« by whom all things were made, things in . hea- 
« yen, and things on earth ; who for us men, and | 
« for our ſalvation, came down, and was incarnate; 
* and became man, ſuffered, and roſe again the 
« third day, and aſcended into the heavens, and 
< comes to judge the quick and the dead: and i in 
« the Holy Ghoſt. And the Catholic and Apoſto- 
lic Church doth anathematiſe thoſe perſons, who 
ec ſay, that there was a time when he the Son of 
« God was not; that he was not before he was 
te born; that he was made of nothing, or of ano- 
4 ther ſubſtance or being; or that he is created, or 
„ changeable, or convertible.” 
But whatever might be the adyantages derivable 
from this preciſion reſpecting doctrines, many of 
the practices encouraged by the Chriſtians of the 
fourth 
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fourth century were far from conducing either to 


piety or good morals. Superſtition aſſumed the 


venerable form of Religion; abſtruſe and fanatical 
explanations of Scripture bewildered the imagi- 
nations of the multitude; and Chriſtianity was de- 
fended, not with the invincible arm of ſimplicity 
and truth, but by the glittering and brittle wea- 
pons of ſophiſtry and invective. An increaſing 


veneration for ſaints and martyrs was greatly pro- 


moted, not only by the Chriſtian emperors, who 
erected ſuperb churches over their remains, but by 
the exhortations of the fathers of the Church, who 
inculcated the belief of extraordinary miracles per- 
formed by their relics; and incited a degree of 
worſhip towards thoſe departed ſaints, whom they 


repreſented as interceding with God in favour of 


thoſe by whom they were invoked. About the year 
386 the piety of conſiderable numbers of the peo- 
ple conſiſted chiefly in the carriage and preſer- 


vation of bones and relics; and extraordinary re- 


velations were pretended to have been made from 
heaven, for the diſcovery of the remains of cele- 
brated martyrs to the faith. Their bodies had 
commonly been ſecretly interred, by the pious zeal 
of their followers, in ſome obſcure place; whence, 
aſter the perſecution ceaſed, they had been brought 
forth, and decently buried. This cuſtom, in ſome 


meaſure, gave riſe to the :ran/latien of relics, which | 


was ſtill farther advanced by & conforinity to the 
practices of the Pagans, whb carried about the 
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images of their gods with great ſolemnity. Con- 
ſtantine commanded the bodies of St. Andrew and 
St. Luke to be conveyed away from the ſepulchres 
where. they were depoſited, to the magnificent 
church at Conſtantinople, which he had dedicated 
to the Twelve Apoſtles. The remains of St. Ste- 
phen, after they had remained buried and unknown 
more than three centuries, were ſaid to have been 
revealed by Gamaliel, the tutor of St. Paul, to the 
favoured Lucianus, a prieſt, and being diſcovered 
in the place to which he had directed the ſearch, 
were removed with the utmoſt ſolemnity to Jeru- 
ſalem ; where they became ſo celebrated from the 
miracles they were ſaid to have performed, that 
many devout viſitors to Jeruſalem enriched their 
native Cities, on their return, with ſmall portions of 
theſe ſurpriſing remains. An oratory, or chapel, 
was always erected over this ſacred depoſit, which 
was called- a memorial of the martyr whole relics 
it contained. The tomb of our Saviour at Jeru- 
ſalem was held in great eſtimation, and was reſorted 
to by crowds of pious viſitors, who carried away 
with them large portions. of holy earth, which was 
highly prized. One of the moſt extraordinary 
diſcoveries of this century was that of the croſs on 
which Chriſt had ſuffered ; which was faid to have 
been found by Helena, the mother of Conſtantine, 
on her vifit to the holy ſepulchre. Whatever may 
be the real hiſtory of this tranſaction, whether any 
_ diſcovery was made, or whether Helena was a dupe 

| or 
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or an aſſociate in finding out this treaſure; thus 
much is certain, that pieces of this precious wood 
were diſtributed throughout the Chriſtian world, 
and the croſs, according to the teſtimony of Saint 
Paulinus, containing a vital virtue in an inanimate 
and inſenſible ſubſtance, yielded, and continued to 
yield almoſt daily, its precious wood to the deſires 
of an infinite number of perſons, without ſuffering 
any diminution, or appearance of having been 
touched *, A degree of reſpect not leſs ſuperſti- 
tious than that paid to the wood of the croſs, was 
demonſtrated by Conſtantine towards the image. of 
Chriſt, which he commanded to be made of the 
moſt precious materials, and to be placed in the 
moſt ſuperb apartment of the imperial palace -þ. 
The invocation of ſaints aroſe in this century, and 

may probably have originated from apoſtrophes to 
the martyrs to the faith, ſimilar to thoſe which 
occur inthe funeral orations of the Heathen poets 
and orators. | . 

The belief of a ſtate of temporary puniſhment 
after this life, in ſome reſpects analogous to the 
notions of purgatory entertained by the modern 
catholics, had been inculcated by Origen in the 
preceding century, and was inſiſted upon in this 
by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambroſe, and ſome other 
of the Chriſtian teachers. Gregory conceived with 
Origen, that the wicked, after remaining a ſufficient 

* Tillemont, Hiſt. Ecclef. lib. vii. c. 5. 
+ Vit, Conſtant. lib. iii. e. 49. 
| * time 
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time in that place of ſuffering to be purified from 
ſin, would obtain mercy from God, while Ambroſe 
contended for the eternity of puniſhments in cer- 
tain cales, 

Another branch of ſuperſtition which daily i in- 
creaſed was monkery, the actual eftabliſhment of 
which is to be dated from the fourth century. 
There were, indeed, ſeveral ſolitaries who, like 
Paul of Thebes, in the preceding ages, had ſequeſ- 
tered themſelves from the employments of ſocial 
life ; but the Egyptian Anthony, already men- 
tioned, appears to have been the firſt who induced 


any conſiderable number to aſſociate with him in 


the monaſtic ſtate. Numbers, ſeized by a fanatical 
ſpirit, voluntarily inflicted upon themſelves the ſe- 
vereſt ſufferings, and were content to be deprived 
of every earthly good &. In this ſolitary ſtate, like 
their leader, the illiterate Anthony, they rejected 
learning as uſeleſs, if not pernicious, and profeſſed 
to. be ſolely occupied in filence, meditation, and 
prayer. When, however, they were formed into 
regular ſocieties, they employed ſome part of their 


* Ammon, one of the fathers of the Egyptian monks, by the 
entreaties of his friends, conſented to marry a young virgin. On 
the evening of their nuptials, he conducted her into their wed- 
ding-chamber ; where, taking up St; Paul's Epiſtle to the Co- 
rinthians, he expounded to her the Apoſtle's admonition; and ſo 
effectually exhibited to her all the pains and inconveniences to 
| which married women are peculiarly expoſed, that ſhe conſented 
to elope with him to the deſerts, and to lead a — life. Soc. 
lib. i iv, e. 29 

time 
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time in ſtudy. Their melancholy modes of life 
prepared and qualified them for all the vagaries of 
a heated imagination: they had prophetic dreams, 
ſaw viſions, converſed with the different inhabit- 
ants of the inviſible world, and many cloſed a life 
of madneſs in deſpair. The emperor Conſtantine 
contributed greatly to the reſpect paid to this ſtate, 
by his attachment to thoſe who devoted themſelves 
to divine philoſophy, or monkery. Conſiderable 
numbers of the ſofter ſex forſook their elegant 
abodes, and all the endearments of domeſtic life, 
to dwell in caves and deſerts. Amongſt theſe, 
Paula, a matron, deſcended from one of the moſt 
illuſtrious families at Rome, with her daughter 
Eulalia, rent aſunder every delicate domeſtic tie; 
and, forſaking her home, her country, and her 0 
weeping offspring, ſhe viſited Jerome in Paleſtine, 
accompanied him in his viſit to Epiphanius at 
Cyprus, and went to Paulinus at Antioch *. Egypt 
was the great theatre for monaſtic action; and, at 
the cloſe of the fourth century, it was computed 
that twenty-ſeven thouſand monks and nuns were 

- to be found in that country +. As neither opu- 
| | lence 
*Euſeb. Vit. Conſtant. lib. iv. c. 28. 

+ Theſe ſeceſſions were countenanced and extolled by the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed writers of this century, Ambroſe exhorted 
virgins to enter into monaſteries, even without the conſent of 
their parents. It had been a practice for virgins to dedicate 
themſelves to God, at a period anterior to the foundation of mo- 


naſteries; and they lived with and were maintained by their pa- 
N 3 rents, 
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lence nor talents were required from theſe ſolitary 
devotees, monkery offered an agreeable aſylum 
to the indolent and illiterate, who, if their preten- 
ſions to auſterity were ſufcicntly fervent, were 
at once elevated into ſtations of peculiar honour 
and reſpectability. The conduct of the monks 
was agreeable to the different motives of religion, 

fanaticiſm, or hypocrily, from which they had 
entered into that ſtate. Many of them were 
| pious, modeſt, diſintereſted, and compaſſionate; 
ſome gloomy, auſtere, and cenſorious; and others 
artfully obtained a conſiderable part of that pro- 
perty, the renunciation of which It was their prin- 
cipal employment to inculcate. 


rents, except they were in very indigent circumſtances, when 
they were ſupported by the Church, in whoſe canon (Matricula, 
or catalogue) they were commonly enrolled. At firſt, if theſe 
"chaſte ſpouſes of the Church violated their profeſſion by con- 
tracting an earthly connubial alliance, they were not obnoxious to 
eccleſiaſtical cenſure. In a later period, they were either excommu- 
nicated for this offence, or penance was required from the offend- 
' ing female, though the marriage was not declared void. By 
Tome of the imperial laws they were allowed liberty to marry, if, 
in compliance with the will of their parents, they had devoted 
themſelves to a life of celibacy before the age of forty ; nor was 
their conſecration to be deemed valid before that age. The vir- 
gins and widows of the church enjoyed ſome peculiar civil immu- 
"ities. In common with the clergy, they were exempted from 
the capitation tax; and their perſons were eſteemed ſo ſacred, 
that ſevere laws were enacted againſt whoever ſhould moleſt them. 
A particular ſtation was aſſigned them in the Church, of whoſe 
revenues they poſſeſſed a ſhare. Bingham, Ecc, Antiq. lib. vii. 
C. 
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The fortunate Anthony had the happineſs, in 
traverſing the deſerts, to diſcover the retreat of 
Paul the hermit, whoſe eyes he piouſly cloſed, and 
reſolved to imitate his holy example. His ſolitude 
was ſoon enlivened by numbers, for whoſe govern- 
ment he compoſed regulations, which were in a 
hort. time introduced by his diſciple Hilarion 
into Syria and Paleſtine, and by others into Meſo- 
potamia and Armenia. From the eaſt it paſſed with 
celerity into the welt, Baſil introduced it into Greece, 
and Ambroſe into Italy. Martin, the celebrated 
biſhop of Tours, propagated monkery ſo rapidly in 
Gaul, that his funeral is ſaid to have been attended by 
no leſs than 2000 monks *. The numbers of this 
holy band, and the veneration paid to them, were 
ſuch as to induce them ſometimes to conceive 
themſelves ſuperior to the laws, the execution of 
which they frequently ſuſpended, and ventured, 
with impunity, to ſnatch criminals from the hands 
of juſtice when they were conducting to execu- 
tion T. The monks were divided into different 
orders, according to the different modes of life 
| which they were diſpoſed to adopt. The Cœno- 
bites + were aſſociated under a governor, and dwelt 
in fixed habitations. The Eremites $ ſolitarily 
reſided in deſerts, caves, or holes in the earth. 
* Fleury, v. 30. | 
+ Sueur, A. D. 399. 
r From x; (coinos, common) and Cs (bios, life); i. e. liv- 
ing in a community. 
$ From «p4;a05, a deſert. 
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The Anachorites * wildly wandered in the moſt 
ſequeſtered retreats, ſupporting life by the ſpon- 
taneous productions of the earth, without any ſet- 
tled places of abode. The Sarabaites 4 were the 
venders of pretended relics, and the performers of 
fictitious miracles, All theſe orders originally 
included, equally, both the laity and clergy ; but 
the increaſing reſpect paid to theſe pretenſions of 
extraordinary ſanctity, occaſioned ſome of the 
beſt eccleſiaſtical benefices to be offered to the 
monks, and in time the greater number of them 
were engaged in the immediate ſervice of the 
Church. 
| Under the auſpices of an emperor who publicly 
profeſſed the faith of the Church, we naturally ex- 
pect to ſee its external reſpectability increaſe. 
Conſtantine not only greatly enlarged and im- 
proved. the edifices already erected, but he con- 
ſtructed a conſiderable number of additional tem- 
ples, which he dedicated to departed ſaints, and 
adorned them with pictures or images, and the 
moſt coſtly magnificence. A very ſuperb ſtruc- 
ture was reared, by the orders of the emperor, 
over the ſepulchre of Chriſt at Jeruſalem. Con- 
ſtantinople was adorned by the emperor with a ſu- 
perb church, dedicated to the twelve Apoſtles, which 
he propoſed to make his own mauſoleum ; not 


* From aeg, to ſeparate from ſociety. | 

7 Derived by ſome from the Hebrew Sarah, to rebel, from 
their irregular and diſorderly * 

| perhaps 
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perhaps without a latent hope that his ſoul might 

be benefited by his duſt being mingled with the 
bones of thoſe holy men, which he had carefully 
endeavoured to collect wherever they lay diſper- 
ſed *. Numberleſs churches, in different places, 
were erected over the tombs of the martyrs, which 
were only uſed on particular occaſions, and were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Martyria. The 
churches appointed for the conſtant performance of 
religious worſhip obtained the name of Tituli, and 
were thus denominated from the preſbyters who 
officiated in them, and who received ntles from 
them which fixed them to their particular ſituations. 
This regulation was well adapted for the decent 
and regular performance of divine worſhip. The 
attention of the emperor Conſtantine appears to 
have been ſeriouſly directed to this object, and to 
have operated not merely in ſeaſons of leiſure and 
tranquillity, but even in tumult and war. When 
he marched againſt the enemy, a tent was erected 
for him in the form of a chapel; which accom- 
panied him in his movements, and in which divine 
ſervice was performed by the attending prieſts and 
deacons f. Hence aroſe the cuſtom of appointing 
a chaplain 


This perhaps is the firſt inſtance of church interment, a prac- 
tice which has ſurvived the ſuperſtitious reſpe& to holy places, 
whence it derived its origin. 

+ The Chriſtians in the early ages of the Church imitated many 
of the ceremonies and practices of the Jews, and amongf others, 

h that 
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a chaplain to every legion in the imperial army *. 


Opulent perſons who erected religious edifices, 
were inveſted with the right of appointing to them 
whatever miniſters they choſe to officiate. The 
Martyria and Tituli were equally decorated with 
every ornament which formerly embelliſhed the 
temples of Heatheniſm ; and Chriſtian rites were 


fhat-of ſmell portable tabernacles, in imitation of that made by 
the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, which repreſented at the ſame 
time an oriental temple and palace, and it contained the ark. 
That which is deſcribed in Exodus is a large pavilion or tent, 
This cuſtom of forming portable temples for holy uſes was not, 
however, peculiar to the Jews (ſee Amos, v. 25, and Acts, vii. 
42, &c.). The Egyptians, Cappadocians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans, carried their gods about in theſe tabernacles or Cibona; 
and it is probable, that when Conflantine formed the idea of car- 
rying about with him in his campaigns, a tabernacle conſtructed 
in the ſhape of a church, in order that neither he nor his army 
might be without a temple for holy uſes ; it might be as much 
un adaptation of Pagan as of Jewiſh uſages, and might ſerve to 
conciliate the affections of the new converts from both theſe re- 
ligions to the truths of Chriſtianity, | 
The Cibonum mentioned above was the ſhell containing the 
Teeds of the Colocafia, or Egyptian bean; its ſurface was flat, 


from which to the bottom it declined into a cone: it was uſed 


as a drinking veſſel, and reſembled our chalices or goblets. This 
inverted and ſuſpended by its foot-ſtalk, was ſimilar to the canopy | 
that covered the heathen ſhrines ; and in the beginning of the 


fifth century, as appears from Chryſoſtom, comprehended the 


pillars, curtains, canopy, and the whole ſhrine or tabernacle, 

See Mr. Ledwich's Ob/ervations on ancient Churches, pap 
gia, vol. viii. and Sozomen, xi. c. 8. 

The inverted Cibonum conſtituted the covering of the Greek 
churches, called Cupolas. 

* Sozomen, lib. i. c. 8. | ö | 
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ſolemnized with all the pomp of lights, luſtrations, 
and of e 33 which had W 


the 


+ The pall, a magnificent robe, A down to the feet, and 
originally a part of the imperial habit, is believed to have been 
conferred upon the biſhop of Rome by Conſtantine, and from 
that time to haye compoſed a part of the dreſs worn by the bi- 
ops of that city. This honour was granted by ſucceeding 
emperors to the other patriarchs. When they voluntarily re- 
ſigned their ſees, or were expelled from them, this badge of dig- 
nity was ſurrendered into the hands of the emperors from whom 
it had been derived, It was not long before the power of con- 
ferring this mark of diſtinction was veſted in the hands of the 
popes, who did not however preſum e to preſent this giſt till 
they had obtained permiſſion from the emperors. Upon the decline 
of the Imperial power in the Weſt, the Roman pontiffs beſtowed 
this mark of diſtinction without their concurtence ; but in order 
that it might no longer appear a part of the Imperial habit, 
which it was treaſonable for a ſubje& to aſſume without leave 
from the emperor, it was changed for a' piece of white woolten 
cloth, made round, and thrown over the ſhoulders; above which 
were placed two others, the one falling over the breaſt, the othet 
on the back, each decorated with a large red croſs, and with ſe- 
veral croſles of the fame colour, on the upper part of the neck. 
When Boniface, whoſe zeal for the grandeur and power of the 
Church rendered him fertile in expedients for that end, had 
converted the Germans, he perſuaded the biſhops of France and 
Germany to paſs a decree obliging their metropolitans to ap- 
ply to Rome for that ornament, and to engage, upon receiving 
it, to conſider themſelves as under canonical obedience to the 
ſucceſſors of St, Peter. This practice, ſo favourable to the ex- 
tenfion of power, the Roman pontiffs endeavoured to impoſe 
upon all the metropolitans; and it was by degrees advanced tb 
be unlawful for a metropolitan, archbiſhop, or primate, to exerciſe 
any part of his pawer till he had received his pall from Rome. 
In theninth century, the — juriſdiction and power were 

con- 
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the Pagan ceremonies. In all churches, the ſeats 
of the women were ſeparated from thoſe of the 
men“, who were not permitted to enter at the ſame 
door. The ſeats for females, however, differed 
in different churches. In the churches of Anaſtatia 
and Sancta Sophia, they were placed in porticoes, 
or galleries, whilſt the men were ſeated below, In 


conceived to be Ke IR by the pall. The ſpirited ad factious 
Hincmar oppoſed a doctrine fraught with the imputation of ſuch 
prodigious authority and power to the Romiſh ſee, and declared 
to pope Nicholas, that his pall had not conferred upon him any 
authority with which he had not been previouſly inveſted by the 
canons of the Catholic Church. Oppoſition to the pontifical power 
was ſo feeble, becauſe confined to ſo few perſons, that the doctrine 
continued to advance; and in the 13th century Innocent III. 
declared the pall to be an enſign or token of the plenitude of apoſtolic 
power, which communicated to thoſe who received it from the 
hands of his holineſs, a competent ſhare of that power. To the 
time of Gregory VII. the new metropolitans were required only 
to ſend for their palls within three months after their ordination ; 
that pope, however, required all who were not prevented by ſome 
lawful impediment, to ſolicit them in perſon at Rome; and the 
promiſe of canonical obedience was converted into an oath of 
allegiance. What at firſt was inſtituted as a means of extending 
the power and influence of the Romiſh Church, was improved 
into an extenſion of her revenue. The popes, in ſucceeding ages, 
no longer granted the pall merely to ſolicitation, but exacted ex- 
orbitant fees when they were ſent to thoſe who were raiſed to the 
archiepiſcopal dignity, and even upon the tranſlation of an arch- 
biſhop to another archiepiſcopal ſee. Bower's Hiſt. of * 
vol. iii. 

*The time when this cuſtom was introduced i is not certainly 
known, but it is dated from a very early period by Euſebius. 
Hiſt. lib. vii, c. 17. 

conformity 
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conformity to the practice both of the Heathens 
and the Jews, the rights of ſanctuary were claimed 
and allowed to the Chriſtian temples ; and, by the 
laws -of the younger Theodoſius, malefactors of 
various deſcriptions might claim protection from 
the Church againſt the civil power, within any of 
the precincts of conſecrated ground; the reſpect 
for which had become ſo exceſſive, that none were 
allowed to adminiſter the ſacrament beyond the 
places that were conſecrated. 

The difference which had ariſen in the compo- 
ſitions of the Chriſtian preachers, was not more re- 
markabl&; than the manner in which theſe diſcour- 
ſes were received. Thoſe applauſes which had 
formerly been confined to the Theatres, or the 
Forum, were now permitted in the Chriſtian 
Church. The preacher was repeatedly interrupted 
by the cry of © Orthodox,” and clapping of the 
hands and feet. Chryſoſtom was applauded in the 
great church at Conſtantinople, by the people's 
waving their garments, their plumes, and their 
handkerchiefs; and by others laying their hands 
on their ſwords, and exclaiming, © Thou art 
worthy of the prieſthood.” Another mark of 
admiration conſiſted in moving the body like 
the waves of the ſea ſlightly agitated by the 
wind *. In ſome places, marks of ſtill greater adu- 
lation were paid to the miniſters of religion; and 
the people ſung Hoſannahs to the biſhop, ſimilar 


* Bingham, Eee. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. 4. 
Y 1 to 
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to the conduct of the multitude towards our Lord 
on his entrance into Jeruſalem *. | 
The liturgies which were adopted in the different 
_ churches were far from being compoſed in the 
ſame form. Provided the fundamental doctrines 
of religion were the ſame, it was conceived of ſmall 
importance in what manner the ritual was obſerved. 
They differed therefore materially in different 
churches, according to the circumſtanccs or diſpo- 
ſitions of the members. The ſame licence which 
was given to the liturgies, was accorded to the 
creeds +, which, though they agreed in doc- 
trine, differed materially in their conſtruction. 
The pomp of worſhip was greatly augmented in 
ſeveral churches, by an alteration which took 
place in the ſinging, particularly in the Church of 
Antioch, where the vocal performers were ſeparated 
into two diviſions, and ſung the Pſalms of David 
alternately. Conſtantine commanded the firſt day 
of the week to be celebrated with peculiar ſolem- 
nity; and, in time, this practice extended over 
the whole Chriſtian world. 

The Agape, which for the three firſt centuries 
were obſerved in the Church, owing to ſome abuſes 
which had- infinuated themſelves into their cele- 
bration, began to be diſeſteemed, and in time 
gradually declined. There were, however, vari- 
ous other obſervances to compenſate, as far as ex- 


* Hieron. in Matt. xxi. tom. ix, p. 62. 
+ Bingham, xi. 6. 
| ternal 
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ternal rites could compenſate, for their loſs. In 
this century many new feſtivals were inſtituted in 
honour of the martyrs, and particular reſpe& was 
paid to the places where they ſuffered, or where 
their remains were interred. 

As baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper were ; very 
commonly ſuppoſed to impart ſome ſpiritual 
grace, the former of theſe rites was frequently de- 
ferred till the evening of life, and even till the 
hour of death“, that the believer might leave the 
world with the greater certainty of his ſins being 
forgiven, and before any new guilt had been con- 
tracted. Baptiſm at this period was uſually ac- 
companied by the ſign of the croſs þ Many 
were ſo deſirous of receiving this initiatory rice in 
the ſame place with Chriſt, that they delayed bap- 
tiſm till they could travel into Judea, The em- 


* There were ſome examples in Africa of prieſts baptizing tlie 
dead, and offering them the holy ſacrament ; but this practice 
was always cenſured, - See the Codex Can. Eccl, Afric. c. 18. 
J + The cuſtom of uſing the ſign of the croſs, is ſuppoſed by 
many to have originated in its having been a private mark of 
diſtinction, during the ſeaſons of perſecution, between the Chiiſ- 
tians and Heathens; or, in peaceable times, to evince to the 
Pagans their not being aſhamed of the circumſtance with which 
they were continually reproached, that of the crucifixion of their 


Maſter. The Montaniſts were remarkable for their attachment 


to this ceremony. Tertullian, a zealous member of that, ſeQ, 
ſays, That in the commencement of any buſineſs, going out, 
coming in, dreſſing, waſhing, eating, lighting candles, going to 
bed, or whatever they did, they figned their forcheads with the 
' gn of the croſs. 


peror 
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peror Conſtantine was amongſt the number of 
thoſe who favoured this ſpecies of popular ſuper- 
ſtition, and earneſtly deſired to receive the baptiſmal 
rite in the waters of Jordan. 

Amongſt the powers which in the fourth cen- 
tury were granted to the biſhops, they appear to 
have been inveſted with authority ſufficient to ap- 
point faſts in their own churches *®. The abſti- 
nence upon theſe occaſions, though ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved by great numbers, was yet by ſeveral com- 
muted for by refraining from animal food and the 
juice of the grape; ſo that in fact, though the no- 

minal faſts were, in conformity to the prevailing 
auſterities, conſiderably multiplied, abſtinence was : 
leſs obſerved by many than when they were leſs 
frequent. The uſe of penance ſtill continued, 
but the offending clergy were exempted from 
public humiliation, and filently depoſed from 
their eccleſiaſtical offices. After the Decian per- 
ſecution, it was ordained, that penitents ſhould 
make their confeſſion in private, to a particular 
prieſt appointed for that purpoſe ; and that thoſe 
parts of their miſconduct which were unfit for the 
public ear ſhould be ſuppreſſed. This cuſtom con- 
tinued in practice till nearly the cloſe of this cen- 
tury, when an unhappy accident, which aroſe in the 
Conſtantinopolitan Church, occaſioned the abolition 
of this order. An offending female, during the 
appointed time in which ſhe remained in the 


* Bingham, xi. 6. 
2 church, 
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church, to wipe off by faſting and prayer her 
former offences, had been ſeduced, by one of the 
deacons, to contract freſh guilt, From this pe- 
riod, all confeſſion, whether public or private, ap- 
pears to have been diſcontinued by the Greek. 
Church ; and it is affirmed, that, from this period, 
the Greeks make their confeſſions only to God *. 
The controverſy concerning the celebration of 
Eaſter, which had perplexed and divided the 
Church during the preceding century, was de- 
cided by the council of Nice, in favour of the weſt- 
ern churches; and all Chriſtians were command- 
ed to commemorate this feſtival on the firſt Sunday 
which followed the fourteenth day of the firſt 
moon, after the vernal equinox. The emperor 
Conſtantine watched in common with the other 
Chriſtians on the vigil of this ſolemn ſeaſon; 
and, in addition to the lights which had been 
formerly kindled on this occaſion, commanded 
not only the whole church, but alſo the whole city 
to be illuminated; which, in conſequence of this 
requeſt, exhibited on that evening a ſcene of un- 
common ſplendour, This ſeaſon was obſerved by 
the generality of Chriſtians with peculiar reverence 
and marked attention. Valentinian, in the year 
367, releaſed from priſon, on the occaſion of this 
teſtival, all ſuch as were not notorious delinquents 


and eſtabliſhed a cuſtom which was imitated by 
© 0s Prieſtley's Corruptions, vol. ii. p. 146. 
Vor. I. „ ſucceeding 


194 Manumiſiau of Slaves, [CENT> 4. 
ſucceeding emperors. Private perſons alſo em- 
braced the occaſion which this ſeaſon afforded to 
evince their beneficence and charity, particularly 
by granting manumiſſion to ftaves, as a proper ex- 
' preſſion of that mercy commemorated by this feſ- 

tival, which brought freedom to the captive, and 
happineſs to all mankind “. pol | 

| * Bingham, lib. xx, e. 5, 
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oF THE SECTS WHICH | APPEARED IN THE FOURTH 
CENTURY. 


Abuſe of Myſtic iſin— Euſtathians and Meſſalians—=Donatiſts 
— Diſputes concerning the Succeſſjon to the See of Carthage 
—Donatus—Piolence of the Parties—Rogatiang—Arius— 
Principles of the Arians — Arius condemned and ex- 

 tled—Council of Nice—Arianiſm condemned there—Arius 
recalled from Baniſhment by Con/lantine—Death of Arius 

—Arianiſm protected by Conflantius—Semi-Arians-—Eu- 
nomians——Conteſts between the different Branches of Arians 
—Semi-Arians divided—MMacedonians— Meletians - Pho- 
tinus — Apollinarians— Priſcillianiſis — Antidicomaranites 
Collyridian,. — Luc iſeriansAudeusÆtius, &c. 


H E doctrines of the myſtics, who aſſumed a 
degree of ſanctity and perfection unknown 

to vulgar minds, and affected to elevate the ſoul 
by rejecting the gratifications of ſenſe, were 
adopted by the moſt conſiderable part of the 
Chriſtian world, as the diftates of pure religion, 
imbibed from the fountain of truth. Amongſt 
thoſe who carried theſe doctrines to the greateſt ex- 
ceſs, the ſects of the Euſtathians and Meſſalians 
were peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. The followers of 
Euſtathius contended ftrongly for the exerciſe of 
the greateſt auſterities, and not only prohibited the 
O2 enjoy ments 
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enjoyments of wine, fleſh, and a connubial ſtate; 
but preſcribed immediate divorce to all who had 
already entered into a married life, This fanati- 
ciſm was, however, inferior to that of the Meſſa- 
lians, who profeſſed to believe that the ſoul, by 
ſpiritual exerciſes, was enabled to expel the demon 
by which they conceived it to be inhabited, and 
might then be perfectly united with the Divine 
Eſſence v, The Meflalians affected an air of un- 
common devotion; and maintained their ground 
in the Eaſtern empire during a conſiderable time, 
in defiance of the decrees of councils, and the pro- 
ſcriptions of the emperor, 

Amongſt the conteſts which difturbed the peace 
of the Church in the fourth century, the ſchiſm of 
the Donatiſts demands, if not the principal, at leaſt 
a diſtinguiſned place. The doctrines of this body 
were, however, ſtrictly conformable to thoſe of the 
Church from which they ſeparated, Cæcilianus, 
the archdeacon of Carthage, had, on the demiſe 
of the biſhop, been conſecrated to the vacant ſee 
by ſome of the African biſhops, without waiting 
| for the aſſent of the biſhops of Numidia, Theſe 
offended prelates cited Cæcilianus to account to 
them for this omiſſion; and on his refuſal to ſub- 

+ Tt is more than once neceſſary to caution the reader, to 
receive all theſe accounts of the ſectaries with great allow- 
ance. In all probability many parts of their creed bordered 
upon abſurdity ; but as we have our accounts only from their 


adverſaries, candour muft induce us to believe them exaggera · 
ted. 


mit 
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mit to their authority, a council was convened, 
conſiſting of ſeventy biſhops, in which the refrac- 
tory Cæcilianus was depoſed, and his deacon, 
Majorinus, declared his ſucceſſor. This ſentence, 
which divided into factions the Carthaginian church, 
and in fact gave it two biſhops at the ſame criſis, 
was occaſioned by a variety of cauſes, independent 
of the irregularity attending the conſecration of 
Cæcilianus. There were ſeveral competitors for 
the vacant ſee, who eagerly ſeized the opportunity 
of removing their fortunate rival; and all the in- 
_ fluence of Lucilla, a rich and ſuperſtitious female, 
was exerted againſt Cæcilianus, who had repri- 
manded her for her folly, Nor was this all. Feliz 
of Aptungus, the principal biſhop who had aſſiſted 
at his conſecration, was accuſed of being a traditor, 
or one, who, during the Diocletian perſecution, had 
delivered up the ſacred books to be burned ; and 
who therefore was ſuppoſed not competent to im- 
partthe gift of the Holy Spirit. To theſe it was 
added, that Cæcilianus himſelf had, during the 
perſegyition, behaved towards the Chriſtians with 
inhumanity. Conſtantine appointed this contro- 
verſy to be examined by the biſhop of Rome, aſ- 
ſiſted by three others; and the reſult of their de- 
liberations was favourable to Cæcilianus. Felix 
of Aptungus was not leſs fortunate; his cauſe was 
examined by the proconſul of Africa, and by his 
deciſion he was abſolved. | 

But the reſtoration of the degraded biſhop 

O 3 — 
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not calculated to ſatisfy the minds of his adverſa- 

ries; who headed by Donatus, an African biſhop, 

fomented freſh diſcontents, and occaſioned the 

emperor, to convene a council at Arles “, where 

they were again condemned. Their diſſatisfaction 

ſtill continued; and two years afterwards, Con- 

ſtantine, to whom the different parties had con- 

ſented to refer their cauſe, approved the con- 

fecration of Cæcilianus. The reſentment and 
contumely with which the Donatiſts received this 
deciſion, added to their former behaviour, ſo much | 
exaſperated the emperor, that he deprived them 
of their churches, baniſhed the ſeditious bi- 

ſhops, and even condemned to death ſome of the 

party. This violent, and perhaps imprudent, re- 

ſentment was not calculated to produce peace. 

The Donatiſts aflerted, that the apoſtolical ſucceſ- 

ſion had been interrupted; that the whole eccle- 

ſiaſtical body in Europe and Aſia was infected 

with guilt and ſchiſm, ſince they held cohmu- 

nion with the depraved African Church; that the 
preſervation of the Catholic Church was con- 

fined to thoſe African believers, who had preſerved 

their faith and diſcipline inviolate; and that all 
communion with other churches ought to be 
avoided, leſt they ſhould be contaminated by their 
impurity. - This rigid theory was accompanied by 

conduct equally auſtere. Every proſelyte was 


* At this council 200 biſhops attended, and amongſt the reft 
'Reſtitutus biſhop of London, Prieſtley's Chriſtian Chureh. 


care- 
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carefully re-baptized and re- ordained. All who had 
communicated with other churches, were obliged 
to perform public penance previous to their ad- 
miſſion into this immaculate Church. But it was 
not with the pen and the tongue only that the 
cauſe of Donatiſm was ſupported. The Circum- 
cellians, a body of ſavage and fanatical perſons, 
exaſperated by the ſevere execution of the laws of 
Conſtantine againſt the Donatiſts, collected in for- 
midable bodies, aſſumed the titles of captains and 
ſaints, and ruſhed out as avengers of thoſe wWbo 
had been the victims of the law, ſpreading terror 
and conſternation throughout the African pro- 
vinces. Animated by implacable hatred againſt 
the oppoſite party, and a fanatical deſire for ob- 
taining the honour of martyrdom, they ſought 
death with avidity, and even ſolicited their ene- 
mies to inflict upon them thoſe temporal miſeries 
which ſhould introduce them to eternal glory. 
Conſtantine, hoping that time might be more condu- 
cive than force to calm theſe diſturbances, abrogated 
the laws againſt the Donatiſts; and his ſon Conſtans 
laboured earneſtly to heal the diviſions of the 
African Church. But theſe efforts were in vain; 
Donatus the Great (who had ſucceeded Majo- 
rinus, and from whom the party derived its name), 
with the other factious prelates, oppoſed every 
attempt towards a reconciliation. The whole 
party roſe in arms, and were defeated by the im- 
perial army: numbers fled, a conſiderable part 
? O04 were 
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were ſent into baniſhment, and many were puniſhed 
with extreme ſeverity. The Donatiſts divided into 
many ſects, amongſt whom the Rogatians con- 
tended, that the Church of Chriſt exiſted only ia 
their community. 9 

The ſchiſm of the Donatiſts was an impetuous 
torrent, which inundated and defolated the adja- 
cent country ; but its hmits were preſcribed, and 
its miſchief confined to the African provinces. 
The Trinitarian controverſy was a deluge which 
overflowed the whole Chriſtian world. Arius, a 
preſbyter of the Church of Alexandria, acute, elo- 
quent, and fubtile, contended, in oppoſition to his 
biſhop Alexander, in an aſſembly of the preſbyters, 
ce that the Son was effentially diſtinct from the 
Father: that he was a dependent ſpontaneous 
production, created by the will of the Father 
out of nothing: that he had been begotten be- 
fore all worlds; but that there had been a time 
when he was not: that the Father had impreſſed 
upon him the effulgence of his glory, and tranſ- 
fuſed into him his ample fpirit: that he was the 
framer of the world, and governed the univerſe, in 


obedience to the will of his Father and Monarch wu» 
| As 


* Dr. Prieſtley's hiſtory of the origin of this controverfy is as 
follows: * Artus, a preſbyter of the church of Alexandria, 
who excelled in logic (a ſcience which was much cultivated by 
the learned of that age), having advanced an opinion concerning 
the perſon of Chriſt, which occafio' ned ſome diſpute among the 


_ Clergy, Alexander, the biſhop, at firſt neglected it; but, at the 


perſuaſion of his friends, he at length gave both parties a hearing, 
and 
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As every innovation will find ſome favourers, eſ- 
pecially if ſupported by ingenuity, the party of 
Arius ſoon became very conſiderable, and was 
countenanced by two biſhops, and by numbers 
diſtinguiſhed both by rank and abilities. Alexander, 
together with the inferior miniſters of the Alex- 
andrian Church, exhorted the apoſtate preſbyter 
to renounce his errors, and return to their commu- 
nion; but finding this ineffectual, the zealous 
prelate aſſembled a council of his brethren, com- 
poſed of an hundred biſhops, who, after hearing 
Arius perſiſt in his opinions, publicly condemned 
them. Not diſcouraged, however, by this act of 
authority, Arius retired into Paleſtine, where he 
was received into communion, and made conſider- 
able acceſſions to his cauſe, notwithſtanding the 
ex communications which were fulminated by 
Alexander againſt both him and his ſchiſmatic 


followers *. 
_ Theſe 


and though towards the beginning of the conference he did not 
ſeem to favour one party more than the other, at length he took 
part againſt Arius. This is the account of Sozomen.“ 

« But Socrates ſays, that as Alexander was diſcourſing in an 
oſtentatious manner (ige) on the ſubject of the trinity, in 
the preſence of his preſbyters, and (uſing philoſophical language) 
ſaid that there was an unity in the trinity ( w Te% pore · ), 
Arius, one of his preſbyters, replied that ſuch language favoured 
of Sabellianiſm. In the courſe of the debate Arius likewiſe 
ſaid, that if the Father begat the Son, there muſt have been a 
beginning of the Son's exiſtence, and conſequently a time when he 
was not.” Prieſtley's Hiſt, of the Chriſtian Church, vol. ii. . 24. 

It does not appear that in all reſpeQs the faith of Alex- 

| | ander 


as ©. cala of Nice, eur. 4. 
| Theſe diſputes, in which many wiſe and good 
men were engaged on both ſides, and in which 
the angry combatants aſſailed each other with the 
utmoſt opprobrium and contumely, attracted the 
attention of Conſtantine, who, in order to quiet a 
diſturbance ſo diſgraceful to the Church, wrote 
both to the biſhop and the preſbyter, reprimand- 
ing them for their intemperance, and exhorting 
them to peace. But the words of the emperor 
were not ſufficiently powerful to extinguiſh a flame 
which had been too long permitted, and which, 
at that period, raged with the utmoſt violence. In 
the year 325, therefore, he convened the celebrated 
council at Nice in Bithynia, of which an ample ac- 
count has already been given. Before this council 
Arius appeared, declared his opinions, and, with 
his friends the biſhops of Ptolemais and Marmo- 
rica, who refuſed to ſubſcribe to the Nicene faith, 


ander himſelf reached the ſtandard of orthodoxy. His opinions 
indeed ſeem to have been not very different from thoſe of the 
'Semi-Arians. But a charge of a ſtill heavier nature has been 
exhibited againſt this prelate, by Philoſtorgiug—that he was in- 
debted for his biſhopric to Arius, who, when he might himſelf 
have obtained the ſee, declined the honour, and preferred Alex- 
ander. Were this charge ſubſtantiated, however we might be 
inclined to think the good biſhop's zeal was according to know- 
ledge, we ſhould ſtill not conceive it according to gratitude, But 

we muſt remember, that though this tale was related at a time 
when the event was recent, and by one who openly blames 
Arius where he conceived him wrong, yet it was written by a 

profeſſed Arian, and as ſuch, an enemy to Alexander. 


was 
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was condemned. The apoſtate preſbyter was 
baniſhed ; his writings were committed to the 
flames, and capital puniſhments were denounced 
againſt all in whoſe poſſeſſion they might be 
found *®. A party of the biſhops, who had aſſiſted 
at the Nicene council, and ſubſcribed to its creed, 
ſecretly favoured the cauſe of Arius; and Euſe- 
bius, biſhop of Nicomedia, and Theognis, bi- 
ſhop of Nice, afforded protection to the per- 
ſecuted Arians, for which they were baniſhed 
into Gaul. The faith of Conſtantine appears, in 
this inſtance, to have been rather uncertain and 


wavering ; he underſtood not this perplexed con- 


troverſy, and acted, at different times, as he was 
influenced by the eccleſiaſtics of each party, who 
accuſed one another not only of heterodoxy, but 
of diſaffection to the emperor. One of the fol- 
lowers of Arius, who, by the dying words of his 
ſiſter Conſtantia, had heen 'recommended to the 
emperor, had the addreſs to perſuade him that the 
ſentence of Arius was unjuſt. The emperor on 
this, after an exile of three years, recalled the preſ- 
byter, who preſented his confeſſion of faith (which 
appeared orthodox to Conftantine), and fought to 
be received into communion in the Alexandrian 
Church. Athanaſius, who had ſucceeded Alex- 


ander in that fee, rejected his application; but this 


reſiſtance was ſo little agreeable to the emperor, 
that the Arian biſhops eaſily procured from him a 


* Soc. Hiſt. I. i. e. 9. 
„ decree 
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decree for the baniſhment of the Alexandrian 
biſhop. Arius and his adherents were received 
into the communion of the Church at Jeruſalem ; 
but were ſtill rejected by that of Alexandria. The 
emperor, however, ſent for him to Conſtantinople, 
and iſſued an abſolute command for his admiſſions 
into the Conſtantinopolitan Church. This ho- 
nour was prevented by the unexpected death of 
Arius, which his enemies aſcribed to the judg- 
ments of God againft him for his impieties : his 
friends, however, had but too much reaſon for be- 
lieving, that he had fallen the miſerable victim of 
his implacable enemies, 

The Arians found in the ſucceſſor of Conflan- 
tine a protector and a friend. Their great patron, 
the biſhop of Nicomedia, was promoted to the 
Conſtantinopolitan ſee ; and while the weſtern em- 
perors, ſteadily attached to the Nicene faith, were 
advancing its progreſs by all poſſible means, Con- 
ſtantius was no leſs zealous in his oppoſition to that, 
and his attachment to the Arian cauſe, During 
the remainder of this century, except in the reign 
of Julian, the Nicene and the Arian parties were 
at different times protected by the different em- 
perors, and the ſucceſsful party invariably. and 
brutally triumphed in the commiſſion of every act 
of unk indneſs and ſeverity that could diſturb and 
diſtreſs their adverſaries. But the hatred of the 
Arians was not confined to the Conſubſtantialiſts. 


_— divided amongſt themſelves, and regarded 
each 
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each other with implacable averſion. The Ho- 
moiouſians *, or Semi-Arians, declared their bo- 
lief, that the Son was of a ſimilar ſubſtance with the 
| Father. The Eunomians, who were the diſciples 
of Etius and Eunomivs, the latter a man of a 
reſtleſs and aſpiring ſpirit, who had entered into 
almoſt every profeſſion of life, oppoſed their opi- 
nion, and contended that the S was urlite or un- 
equal to the Father, The Eunomians were con» 
demned in the council of Ancyra; and in the two 
councils ſummoned by Conſtantius, one at Seleu- 
cia for the eaſtern Church, the other at Ariminum 
for the weſtern, The Eunomians were over- 
powered at Seleucia; and the aſſembly at Arimi- 
num, which was compoſed of about a fourth part 
Arians, ſubſcribed to a creed, which contained 
little more than the vague propoſition, that the Son 
of God was not a creature like other creatures, 
The confeſſion of Ariminum was ſent through the 
empire, and all the biſhops were required to ſub- 
ſcribe it. But none were allowed to maintain 
Arianiſm, by aſſerting that the Son of God was of 
a nature unlike that of the Father, and to rank him 
in the number of creatures. Theſe ſubtle and 
almoſt imperceptible diſtinctions divided the Arians 


The Engliſh reader muſt be careful to make a diſtinction 
between this word and Homconſian, which was the appellation 
the orthodox aſſumed. Homoouſian is derived from the Greek 
word 30; (homos) alike, and is expreſſive of the conſubſtan- 
tiality ; but Homoiouſian comes from ꝭ eg (homoios) ſimilar, 
and is expreſſive only of reſemblance. 


into 
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into a conſiderable number of ſects, who mutually 
deteſted and anathematized each other, Towards 
the cloſe of this century the Arians and Mace. 
donians, a branch from the ſame ſtock, were com- 
pelled by the imperial laws to have no biſhops, 
This ſect, however, flouriſhed conſiderably for 
more than three centuries, and was nat at length 
cruſhed without violence and perſecution. Its te- 
nets were received by the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Burgundians, and long continued to be pro- 
feſſed by thoſe barbarous nations. 

The Semi-Arians, as may be conceived from 
their name, adopted not all the opinions of their 
Arian brethren ; but they rejected the doctrine 
of conſubſtantiality with equal zeal, though the 
greater part of them profeſſed to believe the divi- 
nity of the Logos, or Word (the Son of God); 
but many utterly denied the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. Like the Arians, the Semi- Arians were 
divided into ſects, the principal of which obtained 
the name of Macedonians, from their leader Ma- 
cedonius; who, while he denied the conſubſtan- 
tiality of the Son, afferted his likeneſs to the Fa- 
ther ; and affirmed, that the third perſon in the 
Trinity was a divine energy diffuſed throughout 
the univerſe, and not a diſtin perſon proceeding 
from the Father and the Son. Many of the Semi- 
Arians gradually united themſelves to the orthodox 
party, from whom their grounds of difference were, 
in ſome inſtances, ſcarcely perceptible, and ſigned 

| the 
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the Nicene confeſſion of faith. On the promul- 
gation of the law of toleration by the emperar Gra- 
tian, many of the Semi-Arians again ſeceded from 
the church; but their numbers afterwards, from a 
variety of cauſes, ſenſibly declined, : 

It is difficult to determine whether the Mele- 
tians ſhould be canſidereq as a diſtin& ſect, or as a 
ſociety of Arians. The ſchiſm was originally pro- 
_ duced by the depoſition of Meletius, biſhop of 
Lycopolis in Egypt, who was accuſed of various 
offences, and particularly of ſacrificing to idols in 
a time of perſecution, After his depoſition by the 
council of Alexandria, however, Meletius conti- 
nued to aſſume the titles, and exerciſe the functions 
of his office. He afterwards united with Arius; 
but whether previous to the meeting of the council 
of Nice, or not, is not aſcertained. At this coun- 
cil the affair of Meletius was compromiſed, appa- 


rently to his ſatisfaction; for he was allowed to re- 


tain the title of biſhop, without the functions. The 
ſect however continued till the fifth century, and 
profeſſed the doctrines of Arius. | 

Arianiſm, which engaged the attention of all 
ranks of the people during the whole of this cen- 
tury, did not ſo entirely engroſs them as to prevent 
the propagaticn and reception of other opinions, 
which differed from thoſe of the orthodox creed. 
Photinus, biſhop of Sirmium, aſſerted, that Jeſus 
Chriſt was born of the Holy Ghoſt and the Vir- 
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gin Mary, and endued with a divine emanation, 


or heavenly ray, which he called the Word; and 
that, on account of this union between the divine 


word and his human nature, Jeſus was ſtyled the 
Son of God, and even God himſelf. He denied 
that the Holy Spirit was a diftin& perſon, and 


affirmed that he was a celeſtial virtue, proceeding 


from the Deity. This prelate was the diſciple and 


friend of Marcellus, the biſhop of Ancyra, who 


had been charged with adopting the errors of Sa- 
bellianiſm, or an attempt to confound the doctrine 
of three perſons in the Godhead, Photinus occa- 
ſioned his friendly tutor additional cenſure, whoſe 
impieties, according to the charitable ſpirit of the 


times, were confiderably augmented, by his refuſal 
to condemn the errors of Photinus. Private friend- 


ſhip, chriſtian charity, or the knowledge that others 
were ready to involve him in-evils fimilar to thoſe 
which threatened and ſurrounded his pupil, were 


conceived reaſons too weak to deter him from an 


endeavour to puniſh the errors of his friend. The 
efforts of repeated councils, and the effects of re- 
peared baniſhments, were, for a long time, inſuf- 
ficient to deſtroy the errors of this ſectary; who, 
though excommunicated by the Church, defended 
himſelf during ſeven years by the aſſiſtance of the 
people ; bur at length died in exile, 

The Apollinarians afferted, after Apollinaris, 


biſhop of nN that the Divinity, joined to the 


fleſh, 
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fleſh, performed the offices of an intelligent ſoul in 
Teſus Chriſt, and received the impreſſion which 
the ſoul of man receives, Many of the followers 
of Apollinaris refined upon this, and affirmed, 
that one nature only exiſted in Jeſus Chriſt, and 
that the fleſh was of the ſame nature with the di- 
vinity. Others affirmed, that Jeſus Chriſt had 
taken his body from heaven, and that it was im- 
paſſive and immortal; and his birth, paſſion, death, 
burial, and reſurrection, only illuſive appear- 
ances. The Council of Conſtantinople con- 
demned theſe opinions, and many by whom they 
were profeſſed were reunited to the communion of 
the Church, 

The Priſcillianiſts derived their denomination 
from Priſcillian, a man of rank and fortune in 
Spain, who was afterwards biſhop of Abila. A 
conſiderable mixture of Gnoſticiſm and Unitarian- 
iſm appears to have been united in this ſect, with 
the tenets of both which, however, they were but 
imperfectly acquainted. They thought that the 
Devil was not made by God, but aroſe from chaos 
and darkneſs * ; faid that the bodies of men were 
made by the Devil; condemned marriage, and de- 
nied the reſurrection of the body; afferted that 
the ſoul was of a divine ſubſtance, which having 
offended in heaven, was ſent into the body as a 
place of puniſhment ; that men are ſubject to ne- 


* Leo, Opera, p. 167. 
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ceſſity, to fin, and to the power of the ſtars; and 


our bodies compounded according to the order of 
the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac *. They agreed 


that the Son is inferior to the Father, and that 


there was a time when the Son was not . The 
rule of manners preſcribed by this ſe& was re- 
markably auſtere. Priſcillian, their leader, was 
accuſed by the other Spaniſh biſhops, in conſe- 


quence of the increaſe of his followers ; and he was 
baniſhed by the emperar Gratian from Spain. 


He was again, however, permitted to return; but 
was once more accuſed by his implacable enemies, 
and put to death at Treves, in the year 384, by 
the perfidious Maximus, at the inſtigation of Itha- 
cius, biſhop of Soſſuba; who, whatever might be 
the profeſſed purity of his faith, was deficient in 
every amiable quality of the human heart. The 
opinions of the Priſcillianiſts did not end with the 
death of their erroneous and unfortunate leader, but 
extended their influence, and continued during ſe- 
veral ſucceeding centuries 4. 

The recorder of folly, if he be poſſeſſed of hu- 
manity, can find little enjoyment in his taſk, and 
it is equally unneceſſary and unpleaſant to dwell 
upon the opinions and conduct of thoſe ſects who 
differed from the Church only in one or two points 


of perhaps little importance, or whoſe errors were 


* Aug. de Hæreſ. cap. 70. 

+ Leo, Opera, c. i. ii. p. 168. 

+ Sandius, Hiſt. p. 127. 
. 5 received 
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received by few, and ſoon terminated. Amongſt 
theſe ſmaller ſects were the Antidicomaranites, who 
contended, that after the birth of Chriſt the Virgin 
Mary did not continue in her immaculate ftate, but 
aſſociated with her huſband Joſeph ; and the Cole 
lyridians, who, falling into the oppoſite extreme, 
ſuperſtitiouſly worſhipped the Virgin, and made 
an offering to her, upon certain appointed days, of 
a particular kind of bread. Theſe errors were 
_ confined to a few; thoſe of Lucifer, biſhop of 
Cagliari in Sardinia, were rather more diffuſed, 
This prelate had been a zealous oppoſer of Arian- 
iſm ; he had ſeparated himſelf not only from com- 
- munion with all of that ſe&, but even from all 
who acknowledged as biſhops thoſe who had ſigned 
the Ariminum confeſſion of faith, and had written 
againſt the Arians with great vehemence ; but the 
purity of his own faith did not continue uncorrupt- 
ed, and he is accuſed of aſſerting, that the ſoul was 
transfuſed from the parents to the children, and 
that it was of a fleſhly ſubſtance. 

Amidſt the tide of ſuperſtition which had __ 
overflowed the Church, many lamented its devaſ- 
tations, and ſome were ſo confident as to attempt 
to ſtop the torrent ; but their courage was not re- 
warded either with applauſe or ſucceſs ; and, in- 
dependent of the doctrinal errors into which they 
fell, they were, on account of their oppoſition to 
the corrupt and prevailing opinions of the age, 
loaded with calumny and regarded with abhor- 

4 rence. 
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rence. One of the principal of theſe hardy cham- 
pions for the truth was Audeus, a Syrian, of un- 
common virtue, whoſe zeal againſt the profligacy 
of the clergy procured his excommunication from 
the Church. Unmoved by the cenſures which he 
had incurred, Audeus aſſociated himſelf with a 
ſociety of Chriſtians, who were diſtinguiſhed not 
only by their abhorrence of clerical depravity, but 
by their attachment to the Jewiſh time of celebrat- 
ing Eaſter; and their belief that the reſemblance 
between God and man conſiſted in the body, 
whence they have been charged with believing 
that the Supreme Being was corporeal. He was 
baniſhed by the Emperor into Scythia, Where he 
continued to make ſeveral converts, and eſtabliſhed 
ſeveral monaſteries. His zeal againſt ſuperſtition 
and deprayity was ſeconded by Ætius, one of the 
leaders of the Semi-Arians; and Jovinian, an Ita- 
lian monk. The principal point on which Ætius 
and his adherents differed from the other Semi— 
Arians, appears to have been their belief that there 
was no diſtinction founded in Scripture between a 
preſbyter and a biſhop. He earneſtly condemned 
prayers for the dead, and ſeveral other rites, and 
attempted to reſtore the diſcipline of the Church 
tots primitive ſimplicity and excellence. Jovi— 
nian, though himſelf a monk, and continuing in a 
ſtate of celibacy, took the utmoſt pains to expoſe 
the peculiar doctrines of monachiſm, though, un- 
like the other reformers of this time, he continued 

| — 
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in the orthodox faith. Nis doctrines were ſo ob- 
noxious to the clergy, that he was excommunicated 
by Siricius, the biſhop of Rome, and was con- 
demned by the emperor Honorius to be whipped, 
and baniſhed to the ſmall and obſcure iſland of 


Boa, in Illyricum. 
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OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 
FOURTH CENTURY. 


Conſtantine not eminent as a Patron of Literature— Euſebius 
— Pamphilus— Athanaſius —Baſil—GregoryNazianzen— 
Gregory of Nyſſa— Ambroſe, Biſhop of Milan Ladtantius 
Jerome Rufinus—St. Auguſine— Chryſaſtom Mar- 
cellus - Euſtathius —Viftorinus — Hilary— Apollinaris 
Ephraim of Edeſſa—Didymus—Diodorus of Tarſus— 
Epiphanius—Cyril, Biſhop of Feruſalem. 


ERE we to eſtimate the learning and abi. 

lities of the writers of this century by their 
numbers or their zeal, our admiration of their talents 
would not be confined within ordinary limits. But 
inteſtine commotions and religious controverſies 
are circumſtances not extremely favourable to the 
moſt admired bloſſoms of literature, which expand 
in the gay ſunſhine of tranquillity, but cloſe and 
fold their leaves in the inclement ſealon of turbu- 
Jence and diſtraction. The firſt emperor who 
profeſſed Chriſtianity had devoted little of his time 
to literature; and whatever favours he might be 
diſpoſed to beſtow upon monks and eccleſiaſtics, 
he does not appear to have greatly ſignalized him- 
ſelf as a patron of learning. A deſire to aboliſh 
Paganiſm, which was ſupported by the wit and ta- 
lents of ſome of its profeſſors, and to advance 
Chriſtianity 
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Chriſtianity upon its ruins, rather than a love of 
literature, induced the Emperor to encourage a 
taſte for ſtudy, and to ere& public libraries“ for 
the extenſion of knowledge. But when honours 
and preferments were not annexed to excellence 
in learning, when ſcience was not encouraged ei- 
ther by the favour of the prince, or the approbation 
of the people, and confined to the inveſtigation of 
obſcure ſcholaſtic theology, we cannot be ſurpriſed 
to find a rapid decay of the arts and ſciences, num- 
bers of the clergy eminently unlearned, and the 
cell of the monk a fruitful hot-bed for the cultiva- 
tion of ignorance. 

Notwithſtanding this, there were, amongſt the 
number of Chriſtian writers in the fourth century, 
ſome who may be juſtly diſtinguiſhed for their 
learning and elegance. Euſebius, biſhop of Cæ- 
ſarea in Paleſtine, claims a diſtinguiſhed rank in 
the catalogue, both on account of his abilities and 
virtue. He was a native of Paleſtine, and obtained 
his biſhopric in the year 314 ; but at a very early 


* Several public libraries had indeed been erected before 
Chriſtianity was the eſtabliſhed religion of the empire. Alexander, 
| biſhop of Jeruſalem, built a library for the ſervice of the Church, 
The Church of Sancta Sophia had a library, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been begun by Conſtantine, and augmented by Theodo- 
ſius Junior, and which contained in his time an hundred thouſand 
beoks. In the reigns of Baſiliſcus and Zeno, they were increaſed 
to an hundred and twenty thouſand, when they, and the fabric 
in which they were contained, were deſtroyed by the firing of 
the city in a popular tumult. E 
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period was accuſed of favouring the Arians, and of 
continuing attached to the biſhops of that ſect ; 
and ſeveral of his expreffions afford ſome ground 
for the belief, that the ſuſpicion was not wholly 
unfounded, It is probable, however, that the 
candour and moderation of his temper, rather 
than any defection from the orthodox faith, might 
occaſion this imputation. In the council of Nice 
he abandoned the Arian party, but ſupported them 
in their endeavours to deprive Athanafius of the 
Alexandrian fee. | 
He compoſed an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, from the 
commencement of the Church till the council of 
Nice “*; a chronicle of the principal events from 
the beginning of the world till the twentieth year 
of Conſtantine; four panegyrical books of the life 
of that emperor; the Preparation and Demonſtration 
of the Goſpel; a diſcourſe againſt the philoſopher 
Hierocles, who compared Apollonius to Jefus 
Chriſt ; five books againſt Marcellus of Ancyra ; 
a commentary on the Pſalms ; and five books of 
An Apology for Origen, which he wrote conjointly 
with his friend Pamphilus the Martyr, from his 
attachment to whom he received his name. To 
theſe he added a ſixth book, after the death of his 
friend, and compofed many treatiſes in divinity 


Once for all, let this acknowledgment ſuffice ; that the 
baſis of this hiſtory, to the age of Conſtantine, is Euſebius, aſſiſted 
by an inſpection of the early fathers, and the remarks of modern 
writers. a LET 


and 
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and criticiſm. The amiableneſs of his temper is 
apparent from no inſtance being adduced, by his 
enemies, of his having uſed any means of depreſſ- 
ing others with the Emperor, or of acquiring any 
advantages for himſelf, A ſuſpicion, however, of 
a very ſerious nature has attacked the conduct of 
Euſebius, while under the apprehenſion of perſe- 
cution ; and he was thought to have purchaſed his 
retreat from the confinement of a priſon, by com- 
pliances which were diſhonourable, if not baſe. 
The inviolable attachment of Euſebius to the ami- 
able and accompliſhed Pamphilus, preſbyter at 
Cæſarea, does honour to his feelings as a man. 
He aſſumed his name“, and compoſed an account 
of his life. This martyr to the faith erected a 
ſchool at Cæſarea; and, after ſuffering much dur- 
ing the Diocletian perſecution, was at length cru- 
elly put to death, F ew of his writings have reach- _ 
ed poſterity, 
However varying, or however doubtful, the cha- 
rafter of Euſebius may appear to the world, that 
of Athanaſius is fixed, deciſive, and reſolute. A 
deacon in the Alexandrian church, at the com- 
mencement of the Arian diſputes he joined in opi- 
nion with his biſhop, and accompanied him to the 
council of Nice. On the demiſe of his dioceſan 
he obtained the Alexandrian ſee, but he enjoyed 
not long in tranquillity his new ſituation: ortho- 
dox in his principles, decided i in his opinions, and 


* Euſcbius Pamphilus. 
reſolute 
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reſolute in maintaining them, it is not ſurpriſing 
that he ſhould ſoon become an object of deteſtation 
to the Arian party, whom he vehemently oppoſed. 
A charge was exhibited againſt him by his ene- 
mies, of having exacted new duties from the peo- 
ple for the emolument of the Church. This charge 
was diſmiſſed by the Emperor, but two others ſuc- 
ceeded; that he had thrown down and broken a 
ſacred chalice, overthrown the ſacramental ele- 
ments, deſtroyed the church of Mareotis, and that 
he had added murder to ſacrilege, in killing Ar- 
ſenius, biſhop of Hypſele. To the firſt of theſe 
accuſations he replied, by proving, that neither 
church, altar, nor chalice exiſted in the place where 
he was ſaid to have deſtroyed them; and effectu- 
ally refuted the other, by producing to the ſight of 
bis accuſers the ſchiſmatic biſhop, who had for a 
time thought proper to retire. The Arian party 
had, however, previouſly determined his diſgrace; | 
and in the council of Tyre he was degraded, de- 
poſed, and exiled. In vain the injured prelate 
baſtily removed himſelf to Conſtantinople, and 
publicly pleaded his cauſe at the footſtool of his 
prince. The charge of having threatened to pre- 
vent the exportation of corn from Alexandria to 
Conſtantinople had been urged againſt him to Con- 
ſtantine; who, irritated at his ſuppoſed contumacy, 
diſmiſſed him into exile to Treves. 
The acceſſion of the ſons of Conſtantine, 
_ which produced leave to the exiled biſhops to re- 
turn 
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turn to their reſpective ſees, reſtored Athanaſius, 
by a decree of the younger Conſtantius, who con- 
tinued in the orthodox faith, to Alexandria, But 
the cabal and faction under Conſtantius again de- 
| poſed him, ordained Gregory in his room, and 
ordered the prefe& of Egypt to confirm the new 
archbiſhop in his office ; while Athanaſius retired 
to Rome. In a council of fifty biſhops of Italy, 
the innocence of the depoſed biſhop was unani- 
mouſly declared ; and at the end of three years he 
received a ſummons to attend at Milan the empe- 
ror Conſtans, who required his brother to call a 
council for determining the caſe of Athanaſius. In 
this council held at Sardica, afcer a ſeries of angry 
debates, Athanaſius was declared innocent ; and 
Gregory very opportunely dying juſt at that pe- 
| riod, he entered into the peaceable poſſeſſion of 
his ſee. Tranquillity was not, however, the path 
in which Athanaſius was deſtined to proceed ; 
death removed his princely and generous protector 
Conſtans; and Conſtantius, in compliance with the 
reiterated perſuaſions of thoſe who hated the zeal 
and abilities of the Alexandrian biſhop, iſſued or- 
ders again for his expulſion. The biſhops, who 
in the councils of Arles and Milan had oppoſed 
the degradation of Athanaſius, were required to 
ſubſcribe his ſentence ; and a formulary of conſent 
was tranſmitted to the abſent biſhops, who, upan 
their refuſal ro ſubſcribe it, were immediately ba- 
niſhed by the Emperor. George, of Cappadocia, 
Was 
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was then placed on the epiſcopal throne 3 and the 
exiled archbiſhop was aſſaulted at midnight, by 
the troops of the empire, in the church of St. Theo- 
nas, while he was performing his devotions. He 
continued his employment during the time when 
the doors of the ſanctuary were aſſailed; and, 
when they were at length burſt open, with great 
intrepidity refuſed to conſult his own ſafety, till he 
had provided for that of his congregation. Six 
years he remained concealed among the monks of 
the deſerts of Thebais, notwithſtanding the vigi- 
lance of his purſuers, and the force of the moſt ſe- 
vere edits againſt all who ſhould protect or con- 
ceal the deſerter. The acceſſion of Julian, who 
granted the exiled biſhops leave to return, reſtored 
Athanaſius to his ſee, which became vacant by the 
death of George, the ſecond uſurper. As the zeal 
of Athanaſius was not agreeable to the Emperor 
(who again iſſued orders for his exile and appre- 
| henſion), he was once more ſo fortunate as to eſ- 
cape to his former receſs, where he continued till 
the reign of Jovian, and again aſſumed the govern- 
ment of his church. Under Valens he was baniſhed 
once more, and remained confined for four months; 
at the end of which he was again recalled, and en- 
Joyed the tranquil poſſeſſion of his ſee, till the year 
373, when his death put a period to a ſeries of in- 
ceſſant exertions in the cauſe of the Church. 

The zeal of Athanaſius in the orthodox cauſe 


occaſioned his compoſing a number of writings 
againſt 
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againſt the hereſy of Arius and Apollinaris; 
ſeveral diſcourſes and letters in juſtification of 
himſelf; and the life of Saint Anthony; by which 
he greatly contributed to increaſe a veneration for 
the ſaints, and a regard for the monaſtic life. 
Many of his performances are loſt, but ſufficient 
remain to form a ſplendid edition of three folio 
volumes by the learned Montfaucon. 

Baſil the Great, biſhop of Cæſarea, was one of 
the moſt amiable and accompliſhed characters of 
the fourth century. Eloquent, ingenious, and 
learned, he was ſurpaſſed, and even equalled, by 
few. He ſtudied in the ſchools of Cæſarea and Con- 
ſtantinople, and then repaired to Athens to per- 
fect himſelf in the ſciences. In this ſituation he 
contracted a ſtrict intimacy with the amiable Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, whoſe father was the biſhop of 
that city. After ſome time employed in aſſiſting 
his father in the duties of his office, Gregory again 
joined his friend, who had retired with a few ſelect 
aſſociates into the ſolitudes of Pontus, where, in 
mutual ſtudy and reciprocal eſteem, they paſſed a 
conſiderable time, Gregory quitted his ſolitude 
once more to aſſiſt his father; and, after ſeveral 
viciſſitudes, was advanced by Theodoſius to the 
biſhopric of Conſtantinople, which, on account of 
the people abjecting to his being a ſtranger, he 
ſoon reſigned ; and, after ſome time ſpent in at- 
tending to clerical duties in his native city, retired 
to the country, where he died. During this time 

| Baſil 
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Bafil had conſented to leave his retreat, after hav- 
ing eſtabliſhed the monaſtic ſtate in Pontus and 
Cappadocia, and accepted the ſee of Cæſarea. His 
attachment to the Nicene faith was marked and 
ſincere. He ſeparated from communion with his 
biſhop Dranius, who had ſubſcribed the confeſſion 
at Ariminum, and ſteadily oppoſed the entreaties 
and threatenings of the emperor Valens to embrace 
the opinions of Arius. The works of theſe friends 
are numerous. Baſil compoſed ſeveral ſermons ; 
a reply to the doctrines of the Arian Eunomius ; a 
work upon the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt ; ſeve- 
ral letters, ſome homilies, and a commentary upon 
the firſt ſixteen chapters of Iſaiah, Gregory Nazi- 
anzen compoſed many excellent diſcourſes, letters, 
and ſome poems. Gregory, biſhop of Nyſſa, the 
brother of Baſil, far from imitating the examples 
of his brother and friend, had married, and was 
with great difficulty induced to forſake the profeſ- 
fion of rhetoric for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. His 
promotion in the Church, however, very ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded that of his brother, and, like him, he was 
diſtinguiſhed by his ſteady attachment to the or- 
thodox cauſe. He compoſed commentaries upon 
Scripture ; diſcourſes upon the myſteries and upon 
morality ; panegyrics upon ſaints ; a controverſial 
tract againſt Eunomius, and ſeveral other works. 
The remarkable ſtory of Ambroſe, biſhop of 
Milan, has an appearance of romance ſeldom 
found in real life. This prelate was the prefec 
| of 
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of Liguria and Emilia, and on entering the church 
of Milan in his civil capacity, to quell a riot bo- 
tween the Arian and orthodox parties, concerning 
the choice of a biſhop, found himſelf called upon 
to aſſume the vacant office by the unanimous | 
voice of the afſembly, and was compelled to ad- 
vance at once from the humble ſtation of a cate- 
chumen to the command of the Church. In this 
high ſituation, he firmly ſuſtained the cauſe of or- 
thodoxy againſt the Arians of his dioceſe, againſt 
the entreaties and threats of the empreſs Juſtina, 
the mother of Valentinian, and even of the emperor 
Theodoſius, whom he prevented from eſtabliſhing 
a Jewiſh ſynagogue at Milan, and from erecting 
an altar to Victory. His zeal did not reſt here; 
he rebuked the Emperor for his ſlaughter at 
Theſſalonica, and compelled him to atone for his 
guilt, by the performance of public penance. Am- 
broſe was loud in the praiſes of a monaſtic life, and 
uncharitable in his conduct towards thoſe who dif- 
fered from him in religious belief. With a credu- 
lity which bordered upon folly, or with a deſign to 
impoſe upon the credulity of mankind (a practice 
not very uncommon in thoſe times), he pretended 
to the Arians to produce men poſſeſſed with devils; 
| who, upon the approach of certain relics, had been 
compelled to acknowledge the purity of the Nicene 
faith, and the impiety of that of Arius. wr 
compoſed ſeveral treatiſes in praiſe of celibacy ; a 
| Diſcourſe upon Myſteries and Penance ; * 
2 books 
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books concerning Faith, and the Holy Ghoſt ; a 
Diſcourſe upon the Incarnation ; and ſeveral other 
works, which have been publiſhed in two volumes 
folio, 


The eloquence of Lactantius, and the beauty 


and purity of his ſtyle, raiſe him ſuperior to every 


author of the fourth century, and place him upon 


anequality with ſome of the moſt accompliſhed 
writers of ancient Rome. Entruſted with the 
education of Criſpus, the unfortunate ſon of Con- 


ſtantine, whom the monarchafterwards put to death, 


Lactantius, amidſt the ſplendours of a court, was 


diſtinguiſhed only by his talents and his poverty. 


His principal work conſiſts of a maſterly refutation 
of Paganiſm, and a learned compariſon between, 
it and Chriſtianity, It is to the indelible diſgrace 
of the age, that while a number of fanatic monks 
and popular declaimers obtained the higheſt ſta- 
tions in the Church, a man who poſſeſſed the learn- 
ing of Ariſtotle, with the eloquence of Cicero, and 
the wit of Horace - who united philoſophy with 


religion, and an earneſt piety with all the graces of 


a poliſhed taſte and enlightened underſtanding— 
ſhould be permitted to languiſh without diſtinction 
or reward. It is however but too common a caſe, 
that the ſervice which is rendered to a party, is 
rated higher than that which is rendered tomankind 
in general, The defence of a ſingle dogma ſhall 
raiſea man to eminence and fortune ; while the 


enlightening of thouſands, the improving of the 
hearts, 


* 


* 
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hearts, the morals, the judgments, and religious 
ſentiments of a nation, ſhall frequently be paſſed 
over, with ſcarcely the cold return of fruitleſs 
praiſe *. \ 

The cloſe of the fourth century, and the be- 
ginning of the fifth, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
writings and example of the learned Jerom, a 
monk of Paleſtine; and the ingenious Auguſtin, 
biſhop of Hippo. Deeply verſed in ſacred litera- 
ture, and entirely devoted to ſtudy, Jerom con- 
ſented to receive the order of prieſthood, only 
upon condition that he ſhould not he compelled to 
perform any of its offices; and for ſeveral years 
purſued, by turns, a ſequeſtered and active life. 
After the death of his friend Damaſus, biſhop of 


Rome, Jerom retired to a ſmall cell in Bethlehem, 


where the reputation of his learning and ſanctity at- 
tracted the notice, and procured him the viſits, of 


the pious and diſtinguiſhed ladies Paula, Euſto- 


chium, and Melania; and theſe were ſoon accom- 


panied by numbers who were deſirous of embrac- 


ing a monaſtic life. Paula, in order to gratify this 


pious deſire, ſo ſtrongly encouraged by the ex- 


* ee Such was the taſte of the times and the people, that Lac- 
tantius, who was a man of learning and real eloquence, a man of 


ſound ſentiments, extenſive knowledge, and inoffenſive life, the 


moſt excellent of the Latin fathers, and juſtly called the Chriſ- 
tian Cicero, was in want of common neceſſaries; while Ambroſe, 
who was not worthy to carry his books, was elected to the rich 
ſee of Milan: and this when the people elected their own biſhops,” 
Robin. Ecc. Reſearches, 
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ample and precepts of Jerom, erected on the ſpot 


a church and four monaſteries, the former for the 


men, and the latter for the women. The warmth 
and auſterity of his temper, the mixture of enthu- 
ſiaſm and ſuperſtition in all his ſentiments and con- 
duct, and the contempt and invectives which he 
poured upon all who differed from him, are ble- 
miſhes in the character of Jerom. In his retirement 


he compoſed a conſiderable number both of criti- 


cal and theological wiittings; ſeveral commen- 
taries upon Scripture; two Latin tranſlations of 
the Bible“, and a variety of other productions. 

| ie 


* The Septuagint tranſlation of the Bible was generally read 
in all churches, where Greek was the vulgar language; or elſe 
thoſe tranſlations into other languages which were made from 
that tranſlation, Till the time of Jerom there was no tranſlation 
of the Bible, from the Hebrew, in the Latin church ; but only 
ſuch as were made from the Greek tranſlation of the Septuagint. 
The Septuagint was uſed every where in the Greek churches, ex- 
cept perhaps in that part of Syria where Syriac was the vulgar 
language, i. e. in Oſdroene and Meſopotamia, where they had a 
Syriac tranſlation from the Hebrew in a ſhort time after the death 
of the Apoſtles. Several learned men, particularly Origen, He- 
ſychius, and Lucian of Antioch, reviſed and corrected the old 
tranſlation of the Septuagint, which, from the variety of copies, 
and the ignorance and negligence of tranſcribers, had become 
much corrupted. Hence, three celebrated editions of the Septua- 
- gint were uſed in the eaſtern churches, The copy by Heſychius 
was made uſe of in Alexandria and Egypt; Conſtantinople, and 
all the Afiatic churches as far as Antioch, uſed the copy reviſed 
by Lucian; and the churches of Paleſtine and Arabia read the 
copy correQed by Origen, and publiſhed by Euſebius and Pam- 
philus. | 


The 


— 
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He was engaged in a controverſy with Rufinus, a 
prieſt of Aquileia, concerning the works of Origen, 
the particular opinions of whom were warmly de- 
fended by Rufinus. In one inſtance, however, 
both Jerom and Rufinus agreed: The former en- 
couraged the ſuperſtitious folly of Paula, who for- 
ſook her family and country for the converſation 
of monks and eccleſiaſtics in diſtant regions; and 
Rufinus himſelf accompanied Melania, another of 
theſe wandering ſaints, in her viſits to the hermits 
of the Egyptian deſerts, and remained during 
twenty-five years in her houſe at Jeruſalem. . The 
learning of Rufinus, though very conſiderable, was, 
however, inferior to that of Jerom. He tranſlated 
ſeveral of the Greek authors into Latin; compoſed 
two books of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in continua- 
tion of that of Euſebius; commentaries upon 
ſeveral parts of Scripture, and a number of other 


works. 


The tranſlation made by Jerom, from the Hebrew, for the 
uſe of the Latin church, met with great oppoſition for a conſider. 
able time. By degrees, however, it was uſed by the learned in 
their expoſitions, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the New 
Tranſlation, in oppoſition to that of the Septuagint. Many of 
the learned ſuppoſe the preſent Latin tranſlation, known by the 
name of the Vulgate, neither to be the ancient vulgar, nor 
| Jerom's tranſlation, but a mixture of both. The Pſalms, in the 
preſent vulgate, are Jerom's tranſlation, from the Septuagint of 
Lucian's emendation. The other books come nearer to the He- 
brew than to the Septuagint. The old verſion of the Pſalms con- 
tinued to be read at Rome till Pius V. ordered Jerom's verſion, 
with amendments from the Septuagint, to be ſubſtituted. 

Q 2 The 
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The celebrated Auguſtin, biſhop of Hippo, 
adopted in early youth, with a warmth cangenial 
to his native country Africa, the opinions of the 
Manicheans. His ſentiments, however, began to 
waver in a conference he held with Fauſtus, a pro- 
feſſor of that ſect, when he was about twenty- 
nine years of age; and the fermons of Ambroſe, 
biſhop of Milan, the converſion of two of his 
friends, and the perſual of St. Paul's Epiſtles, fully 
convinced him of the errors of that ſet. On his 
return to Africa, from which he had been abſent 


ſome years in different parts of Italy, he was or- 


dained prieſt by Valerius, biſhop of Hippo, founded 
a monaſtery for perſons who renounced private 
property and lived in common, and was ordained 
coadjutor to Valerius in 395. He died at the 
age of ſeventy-ſix. His works, which are more nu- 
merous than thoſe of any other writer of this period, 
bear the marks of fincere piety, vivacity, and ge- 
nius; but are chargeable with ambiguity, and the 
impulſe of a too warm imagination. The opinions 
of Origen, who was claimed as an aſſociate, at 
different times, both by the orthodox and Arian 
parties, had a zealous patron in the biſhop of Hip- 
po, for. being a warm Platoniſt, he adopted 
every opinion of that philoſopher, which could be 
reconciled with Chriſtianity. He compoſed com- 
mentaries upon Scripture; ſermons on a variety 


of ſubjects; diſcourſes on the doctrines and diſci- 
pline of the church, ſeveral books of contro- 


verly ; 
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verſy; and an incredible number of other per- 
formances. 

One of the moſt conſiderable writers of this 
period is John, biſhop of Conſtantinople, who 
flouriſhed towards the cloſe of the fourth, or the 
beginning of the 5th century. He was a native of 
Antioch, and obtained from his eloquence the 
name of Chryſoſtom “. An aſſembly of biſhops 
having reſolved to enrol him in their body, he re- 
tired to the ſummit. of a mountain in company with 
an old man; and afterwards entirely ſecluded 
himſelf in a dreary cave from all converſe with 
mankind. After remaining for ſome years in ſoli- 
tude, he returned to Antioch, where his reputation 
as a preacher became ſo great, that he was, by 
general conſent, elected patriarch of Conſtantino- 
ple. The ordination of Chryſoſtom was, however, 
ſecretly oppoſed by Theophilus, biſhop of Alex- 
andria, who was deputed by the emperor to offi- 
ciate in this ceremony, and whoſe ſear of the mon- 
arch was too great to permit his refuſal of the 
office. At this time the Conſtantinopolitan Arians 
were prohibited from holding their aſſemblies in 
the city, and departed from it every Saturday night 
or Sunday morning, reciting ſuch hymns as were 
conſonant to their doctrines. Chryſoſtom, ſenſi- 
ble of the effect of ſuch ſpectacles upon the minds 
of the common people, turned againſt them their 
own arts, and diſpatched ſingers through the ſtreets, 

| | “ Golden-mouthed, 
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preceded by the croſs and by lamps. In one of 
thoſe proceſſions the different parties met, and 
blows and a conſiderable tumult enſued ; upon 
which, the emperor required from the Arians, 
either their converſion to orthodoxy, or their exile 
from the city. They preferred the latter. The 
enemies of Chryſoſtom, amongſt whom was the 
empreſs Eudoxia, who was offended at his cen- 
ſuring the corrupt manners of the ladies in general, 
or perhaps diſpleaſed at his admonitions having 
been perſonally, publicly, and rather roughly ad- 
dreſſed to her *, conjointly with Theophilus, patri- 
arch of Alexandria, who was offended at his inter- 
ference in a diſpute between him and the Nitrian 
monks, ſoon afterwards obtained his depoſition ; 
but the ſedition conſequent upon his baniſhment 
was ſo great, that the emperor was compelled to 
ſend him letters of recall. His implacable enemy, 
the empreſs, again irritated by his preaching 
againſt the public games around her ſtatue, once 
more effected his baniſhment. He was not ſuf- 
fered to remain in peace in the place to which he 
had repaired in his exile, but received orders from 
the emperor to tranſport himſelf to the ungenial 
ſhores of the Euxine ſea, The place of his baniſh- 
ment, however, he never reached; for he was 
ſeized with a violent fever on the road, which ter- 
minated his life in the ſixtieth year of his age, 


in 407. Chryſoſtom is juſtly ranked amongſt 


* Teggnous is the expreſſion, 


tho 
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the moſt eminent Chriſtian orators; his eloquence 
was manly, his genius was uncommon, and his. 
erudition extenfive. He exhibited himſelf both 
as a moral and controverſial writer; wrote a great 
number of homilies; and his works are ſo ex- 
tenſive, as to have been collected into eleven folio 
volumes. | 

The religious controverſies, which engaged in ſome 
meaſure the pens of the moſt accompliſhed writers of 
the fourth century, attracted the notice of men equal- 
ly zealous, but not equally qualified, and produced 
ſeveral performances differing in merit according to 
the abilities of their reſpective authors. Marcellus, 
biſhop of Ancyra, and Euſtathius, biſhop of 
| Antioch, though both of them intimate friends of 
Athanaſius, were -acculed of Sabellianiſm, but 
wrote againſt the Arian cauſe. They were how- 
ever both depoſed, as their principles were judged, 
by the Synods appointed to try them, to be not per- 
fectly orthodox. Victorinus engaged in defence 
of the Church, and attacked both the Arians and 
 Manicheans. Amongſt the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſ- 
ſers of hereſy was Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, who, 
from being a heathen, had been converted to 
_ Chriſtianity, He compoſed a very extenſive 
work againſt the Arians, which he had the ſpirit to 
_ preſent in perſon to the emperor Conſtantius ; and 
wrote ſeveral] commentaries upon different parts of 
the ſacred writings, The compoſitions of the two 
Apollinaris's, in defence of Chriſtianity, were 
written in ſuch a ſtyle of elegance, that the emperor 


Q 4 Julian 


were newly baptized. 
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Julian prohibited the reading of their books. The 
writings of Ephraim of Edeſſa againſt hereſy, as 
well as his moral performances, appear in his own 
time to have been much eſteemed. | 

The commentators of this century were many; 
amongſt whom was the blind but learned Didy- 
mus, whoſe commentaries are loſt, Diodorus, 
biſhop of Tarſus, wrote commentaries alſo, which 
are ranked amongſt thoſe of the judicious few, 
who attempted to explain the literal ſenſe of Scrip- 
ture, without attending to the allegorical. p 

The lives of the monks became ſo acceptable, 
from the eſtimation in which they were held, that 
a multitude of romances, under that denomination, 
were produced in the fourth century ; pretending 
to be authentic records of theſe deluded devotees, 
Epiphanius publiſhed a hiſtory of hereſies, in which, 
not content with exhibiting and exaggerating er- 


roneous opinions, he attempts to refute them, and 


to eſtabliſh the doctrines of the church. This 
writer is charged with inaccuracy and extreme 
credulity ; a credulity too of the worſt ſort, ſince it 
led him to believe every unfavourable account of 
thoſe who diſſented from his faith, 

A multitude of writers, whoſe compoſitions were 
fewer in number, or who did not obtain the ſame 
celebrity with thoſe already enumerated, flouriſhed 
during this century; amongſt theſe was Cyril, 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, who, in his youth, compoſed 
diſcourſes for the catechumens, and for thoſe who 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
- CENTURY, © 


Perſecuting Edi againſt Heretics—Arcadius and Honorius 
— [ncurſions of the Barbarians —Alaric—Plunder of Rome 
—Deſtruttion of Literature—Reſpett indicated by the Bar- 
barians for every Form of Chriſtianity—Progrefs of the 
Barbarians — Annibilation of the Weſtern Empire Odoacer 
State of the Eaſtern Empire—Calamities affecting the 
Empire—Arianiſm profeſſed ly the Barbarians —Theodoric— 
Hunneric— Hilderic—Chriſlianity received in Perfia— 
Chriſtians there involved by their tn Imprudence in Perſecu- 
tion Complete Converſion of the Gaths—Caonverſion of Ire- 
land Of Clovis, King of the Franks Title of Maſt Chriſ- 
tian King — Corruptions of the Clergy—Their Arrogance— 
 Encroachments of the Biſhop of Rome—Proſtitution of Holy 
Order. Impious Arrogance of the Emperors — Council of 
Chalcedon Title of Patriarchs-—Rivalſhip between the 
Biſhops of Rome and Conſlantinople—T hetr Intruſion into 
Civil Affairs—=Reftrained by an Imperial Edifi—Virtues of 
ſome of the Clergy. | 


| HE calamities ariſing from an intolerant 
zeal in matters of religion, not leſs ſevere 


than the terrors of perſecution which had afflicted 
the 
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the Chriſtians of the preceding century, conti- 
nued in this to diſturb the happineſs of mankind, 


and to induce the ſincere profeſſors of the goſpel to 
look back almoſt with regret to a ſeaſon which, 


however unfavourable and perilous, found them 
united in one common cauſe, generally underſtood ; 
inſtead of being divided into factions, difagreeing 


about points difficult to be conceived, and reſpect- 


ing which the difference frequently confiſted not 
in the circumſtance itſelf, but in the terms uſed to 


define it. Alarmed at the eccleſiaſtical cenſures 


which aſſailed whoever preſumed to differ in 
opinion, or even in expreſſion, from the leaders of 
the Church, the timid Chriſtian muſt have been 
afraid of converſing upon the ſubject of his faith ; 
and the edict obtained from Honorius, by four 
biſhops deputed from Carthage, in 410, which 
doomed to death whoever differed from the Catho- 


lic faith, muſt, though perhaps never executed, 


have cloſed in terror and filence the trembling lips. 
Doubtleſs a miſtaken zeal for promoting the cauſe 
of true religion, inſtigated the generality to believe 
it right to enforce the truth, not only by eccleſiaſ- 
tical cenſures, but by the interference of the civil 


power. Auguſtin acknowledged, that there had 


been a time when he believed it wrong to haraſs 
heretics, and that it would be more judicious to 
allure them by ſoft and gentle methods; but that 
his ſentiments were changed, from obſerving, that 
the laws enacted againſt hereſy by the emperors 
had proved, to many, an happy occaſion of conver- 


ſion. : 
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ſion x. Theſe deteſtable principles were carried 
to ſuch exceſs, that, in 443, Theodoſius com- 
manded that the books which were not conformable 
in doctrine to the councils of Nice and Epheſus, 
and to the deciſions of Cyril, biſhop of Alexandria, 
ſhould be deſtroyed, and their concealers be liable 
to death, : | 
Under the united reigns of the two ſons of The- 
odoſius, Arcadius and Honorius, who ſeparately 
governed the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions of the 
Roman empire, a ſeaſon of tranquillity took place, 
which was only interrupted by theological com- 
- motions, The death of Arcadius, in the year 
403, placed his ſon Theodoſius, at eight years of 
age, upon the Imperial throne, who governed the 
eaſtern diviſion of the empire, while his uncle Ho- 
norius reigned in the weſt, The timid emperor of 
the weſt, alarmed at the incurſions of the Barbarians, 
who poured down in ſwarms upon his dominions, 
and revelled in the delightful regions of Italy, had 
his retreat at Ravenna diſturbed by the intelligence 
thatAlaric, the Gothic king, had beſieged Rome; 
nor was it long before the fierce conqueror entered 
its gates, and plundered that city, which for 'ages 
had been a repoſitory for the plunder of the world. 
The remainder of Italy ſoon became a prey to the 
ravages of the victorious army. During this period, 
thovgh the moſt ancent and valuable monuments 
of art and learning were levelled wich the ground, 
* Epiſt, to Vinc entius. 
the 
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the churches of the Chriſtians of every denomina- 
were ſpared by this Arian invader; and not only 
life, but even liberty, was granted hoth to the 
Pagans and Chriſtians who took refuge in the 
churches of the apoſtles, or at the tombs of the 
martyrs. The ſacred veſſels which had been pil- 
laged from the church of St. Peter, were alſo re- 
ſtored by the conquerors. The ſubjects of Hono- 
rius, after a ſeries of ineffectual conteſts againſt 
the deſolating power of the Barbarians, had the 
mortification to ſee him nearly ſtripped of his terri- 
tory, and continuing the title without the power of 
royalty, The capital was taken by the Goths; 
the Huns were poſſeſſed of Pannonia; the Alans, 
Suevi, and Vandals, were eſtabliſhed in Spain; 
and the Burgundians ſettled in Gaul. The feeble 
powers of Valentinian the Third, the ſucceſſor of 
Honorius, were not calculated to reſtore to the 
Roman monarchs the empire they had. loſt. Eu- 
docia, his widow, and the daughter of Theodoſius, 
ſoon married Maximus; and ſoon diſcovered 
that the preſent partner of her throne and bed was 
the brutal murderer of the Jaſt, Incenſed at 
his perfidy, and reſolved to revenge the death of 
Valentinian, and her own diſhonour, ſhe implored 
aſſiſtance from Genſeric, king of the Vandals in 
Africa, who entered Rome, and plundered the 
whole of the city except three churches. After 
the rapid and turbulent reigns of ſeveral of the 
emperors of the welt, that part of the empire was 

| | finally 
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finally ſubjugated in the year 476, by the abdica- 
tion of Auguſtulus. The name of Emperor 
ſunk with the ruin of the empire; for the con- 
quering Odoacer, general of the ROY aſſumed. 
only the title of King. | 

The inhabitants of the eaſtern empire, though 
leſs expoſed to the irruptions of the Barbarians, 
during this century, than their brethren of the weſt, 
were not exempted from partial dangers and re- 
peated alarms. Attila, king of the Huns (who 
afterwards deſtroyed the rich cities of Aquileia, 
Parma, and Milan), deſolated the provinces of 
Illyria and Thrace. But the greateſt miſeries of 
this part of the empire aroſe, perhaps, from the 
ſtrange opinions which were propagated in reſpect 
to the doctrines of religion; and the prevailing 
party uniformly exerted all their powers to depreſs 
and vilify their leſs fortunate brethren, To ag- 
_ gravate theſe afflictions, they were expoſed in va- 
rious places to ſevere local ſufferings : a violent 
earthquake nearly deſtroyed the magnificent city 
of Antioch, and the country of Thrace ; whilſt 
the Helleſpont ſuffered from a ſimilar calamity, 
A conſiderable part of Conſtantinople was deſtroy- 
ed by fire; and various inſurrections were excited 
in different parts of the empire. 

It cannot be denied that the greater part of theſe 
evils attended the Chriſtians, not on account of 
their religious faith, but as they were ſubjects of 
the empire; and that they rather belong to the 

| hiſtory 
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hiſtory of the Empire than to that of the Church. 
But it muſt be remembered, that belide their ſuf- 
ferings as ſubjects, they were expoſed to peculiar 
calamities, according to the religious profeſſion of 
thoſe who obtained the government; and conſe» 
quently, that the viciflitudes which befel the em- 
pire materially affected the happineſs of the Church. 
The greater part of the barbarians who invaded the 


empire, though converts to Chriſtianity, were 
Arians ; and the Conſubſtantialiſts had the utmoſt 


reaſon to apprehend from them ſuch meaſures, as 
ſhould involve them in perſecution and calamity. 
The conduct of theſe fierce invaders was, however, 
in general much more tolerant than that of the or- 


| thodox emperors. Odoacer granted to the ortho- 


dox clergy full liberty of conſcience, and the un- 
moleſted exerciſe of their religion; and his ſuc- 
ceſſor Theodoric, a wiſe and excellent prince, 
continued, in the beginning of his reign, to protect 
all the rights and privileges of the orthodox. He 
appeared, indeed, extremely defirous to - increaſe 
the reſpectability of the church. In conſequence 
of the powers aſſumed by the Gothic princes, of 
nominating the clergy to their reſpective ſituations, 
he himſelf appointed the biſhops of Rome, but 
was particularly careful to ſelect the worthieſt per- 
ſon to fill the vacant place. He put a ſtop allo to 
all ſimoniacal ordinations, and reſpectfully de- 


1 ſired the prayers of the Catholic clergy. Like 


Theodoric, Hunneric, king of the Vandals 
in 
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in Africa, commenced his reign by acts of 
clemency towards the Catholics ; but the cloſe of 
their lives, particularly that of the latter, was 
marked by a perſecuting ſpirit. Hilderic, another 
Vandal king, reſtored the privileges of the 
African Chriſtians, and recalled their exiled biſhops, 
though he refuſed to enter into their communion z 
and his example was at a later period imitated by 
the Vandal Gundabund *. The Vandals, except 
in very few inſtances, abſtained from offering any 
violence to the conſciences of their ſubjects, and 
permitted the followers of the Nicene faith to be- 
lieve, to teach, and to ſerve Gad, in their own way. 
The Gothic ambaſſadors declared too, that none 
under their ſubjection were ever compelled by vio- 
lence to change their religion; and that the Goths 
themſelves, if they were inclined to adopt the 
Nicene faith, were at full liberty to do it. Their 
princes, indeed, appear in general to have laid 
them under only one reſtriction, which was, that 
they ſhould not enter into either the church or 
the monaſtic ſtate without their permiſſion. All 
theſe princes had embraced Arian opinions, from 
' thoſe who had at firſt propagated Chriſtianity 
amongſt them ; and they had little leiſure, and . 
probably little inclination, to diſcuſs the articles of 
their faith. The oppreſſions of the emperor Juſtin, 
with reſpect to every deſcription of his heretic 
| ſubjects, were only prevented by the threats of 


* Jortin, vol. iv. P · 319. 
| Theodoric 
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Theodoric to make repriſals for any perſecutions 
excited againſt the Arians : and Pope Hormiſda 
ſeverely perſecuted the Manicheans, and, after 
having them whipped, ſentenced them to baniſh- 
ment. | 

Notwithſtanding the commotions which afflicted 
the Empire and the Church, Chriſtianity full conti- 
nued to extend her boundaries. The truths of the 
- Goſpel were propagated through a conſiderable part 
of Perſia, by Maruthas, a Meſopotamian, and 
Abdas, a Perſian biſhop, who afterwards involved 
the Chriſtians in a ſevere perſecution, by his teme. 
rity in deſtroying a temple belonging to the Magi, 
and his obſtinacy in not rebuilding it. This per- 
ſecution continued for ſome time, and was not ter- 
minated without a war between the Perſians and 
Romans. The moſt conſiderable acceſſions to the 
Chriſtian body, during this century, accrued from 
the barbarous nations which poured with the im- 
petuoſity of a torrent over every part of the weſt- 
ern empire. The Goths had indeed profeſſed 
Chriſtianity before their irruption ; but the greater 
part of theſe ſavage invaders did not relinquith the 
worſhip of their gods, till they were eſtabliſhed in 
the conquered countries, when Arianiſm was pro- 
feſſed by the greater part of the weſtern Chriſtians, 
During the courſe of this century, Ireland was 
added to the countries which had already embraced 
the truths of Chriſtianity. The firſt miſſionary, 


Palladius, was not ſucceſsful amongſt this rude and 
uncultivated 
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uncultivated people; but he might probably pre- 
pare them to receive favourably the documents of 
Succathus, or Patrick, a native of Caledonia, a 
man of birth and abilities, who, after the laborious . 
efforts of forty. years for their converſion, founded 
the archhiſhopric of Armagh. One of the moſt 
remarkable converſions of the fifth century is that 
of Clovis, king of the Franks, who is faid to have 
embraced. Chriſtianity, in conſequence of a vow 
to worſhip Chriſt as his God, provided he ren- 
dered him victorious in a battle which he was pre- 
paring to engage in againſt the Alemanni, Pro- 
bably his converſion might reſult at leaſt as much 
from policy as ſuperſtition. By adopting the reli- 
gious tenets of thoſe whom he governed, he de- 
ſtroyed one capital cauſe of diſunion. However 
this might have been, many miraculous circum- 
ſtances were ſaid to have attended this converſion. 
of the conqueror, who founded the kingdom of the 
Franks in Gaul. On the occaſion of his baptiſm 
at Rheims, a brilliant light filled the whole church; 
and a voice was heard to ſay, Peace be with you; 
it is 1: be not afraid: abide in my love. This pro- 
digy was ſucceeded by a fragrant odour which per- 
fumed the whole place, and a dove deſcended, 
bearing a vial of chriſm *, with which Clovis was 
_ anointed . This monarch was the only one of 


85 | | the 
* A compoſition of olive oil and balm ; opobalſamum. 
+ This piece of legerdemain, which Baronius has dignified 
vith the name of a miracle, was exhibited in favour of a monarch, 
Vor. I. = | who 
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the Barbarian invaders of the Roman empire, who 
immediately profeſſed the faith of the Council of 
Nice; and from this circumſtance, the appellation 
of the Moſt Chriſtian King, and Eldeſt Son of the 
Church, was, according to the opinion of the 
learned, conferred 3 upon the ſovereigns 
of France. 

Riches and independence, ſo little conducive to 
virtue in the hearts of men, were evidently perni- 
cious to the clergy, who, from the time when they 
became poſſeſſed of great revenues under the 
Chriſtian emperors, were no longer diſtinguiſhed 
by che humble virtues of the primitive Chriſtians; 
but by ardent afpirations and mean artifices to ob- 
tain temporal power. The epiſcopal offices were, 
in ſeveral inſtances, performed by delegates; 
whilſt the biſhop, who aſfumed the name, and re- 
ceived the emoluments annexed to that office, was 
left at leiſure to attend to his ſecular concerns, and 
to diſſipate in voluptuouſneſs what had been fre- 
quently acquired by contention and chicane. The 
richer ecclefiaſtics not only vied in ſplendour with 
the prince ; they not only erected thrones in their 
churches, and affected the ſtate of courts, in giv- 
ing audience to the people; but they frequently af- 
ferted a perfect equality with the monarch. Mar- 
rin, biſhop of Tours, contended, at a public enter- 
tainment, that the emperor was inferior in dignity 


who was ſerocious, ſanguinary, and ambitipus, and the murderer 
of ſeveral of his neareſt relations. . 


wo 
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to a preſbyter ; and Anaſtaſius, the emperor of the 
Eaſt, met with frequent inſtances of ſimilar arro- 
gance. Symmachus had the affurance to tell him, 
that the dignity of a Roman prelate, nay, even of 
a prieſt, was ſuperior to that of the emperor, in pro- 
portion as the dignity of things ſpiritual was to that 
of things temporal. 

The eccleſiaſtics of every denomination united 
in invading the rights of the people; and in in- 
creaſing, by every poſſible expedient, the power 
and dignity of the ſacerdotal order: they employed 
alſo, without compunction, the moſt unlawful 
means in order to controvert each other, and to 
obtain freſh acceſſions of influence to their reſpec- 
tive ſees. Amongſt the moſt ambitious claimants 
of prerogative and ſpiritual power, the ſee of Rome 
ſoon became the moſt diſtinguiſhed ; it affected to 
receive all appeals that were preferred in eccleſi- 
aftical caſes; endeayoured to be conſidered as um- 
pire in the diſpute, and by its deciſions to deter- 
mine every clerical cauſe. The biſhops of Africa 
warmly oppoſed theſe encroachments of the Ro- 
man ſee ; and conteſted the authority which the 
pope pretended to derive, for this end, from a de- 
cree of the Nicene Council, but which was not in 
their copies of the acts of that ſynod. They refuſed: 
to re-admit Apianus, an African prieſt, who, upon 
being excommunicated by his biſhop, had ap- 


* to the Roman pontiff, by whom he had 
R 2 been 


- 
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been received into communion, and who attempt- 
ed to reſtore him to his former ſtation in the 
Church. Intriguing for the principal epiſcopal 
offices became common; and i frequently hap- 
pened, that, upon the demiſe of a biſhop, his ſee 
was aimed by two or more contenders, who en- 
deavoured to enforce their pretenſions by every 
martial exertion. The pulpit beat to arms, and 
the Church appeared a theatre of war, in which 
the angry combatants afſailed each other with im- 
placable rancour and fury. The ſee of Alexandria 
was remarkable for an almoſt uninterrupted ſue- 
ceſſion of proffigate prelates, who obtained their 
tations by the moſt atrocious means. Timotheus, 
after having cauſed his predeceſſor to be murdered 
in the church, his dead body dragged through the 
city, and the mangled carcaſe then thrown into the 
fire, obtained the biſhopric by his artifice in creep- 
ing abont in the dark, and pretending to be an an- 
gel, that he might delude the monks, and obtain 
the object of his wiſhes. The ſplendour of the 
principal ſees under the Chriſtian emperors, and 
the great poſſibility of their being attained by the 
illiterate and the ignorant, fince knowledge was 
far from being requiſite for admiſſion into the prieſt- 
hood, were cauſes which greatly contributed to the 
ng we are TIENES *, Incentives were by 
LOT e DOVE - theſe 
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theſe means offered to the indolent enthuſiaſt, 
as well as the ignorant and ambitious, to enter 
into the clerical order; to which they might be 
ordained without the trouble of preparing, or 
any examination, ſince none was made z, and with, 
out finding it neceſſary to engage in apy regular 
eceleſiaſtical duty. Hence, if knaviſhly diſpoſed. 
each had, in the! poſſeſſion of his order, a paſſport; 
from city to city in each of which he might carry 
on the lucrative buſineſs of vending the pretendefl 
relics of the ſaints and martyrs 50 an W and 
deluded multitude. _ 455 
The emperors, who, in the laſt conn had 
_ conſtituted themſelves heads of the Church, and 
had ſuffered themſelves to be addreſſed by the im- 
pious titles of your diyinity, your eternity, your 
godſhip, ſupreme maſter, and everlaſting king, 
had ſtill reſerved to themſelves the ſupreme ecele - 
ſiaſtical power; and in concert with the authority 
of councils, in which the legiſlati ve power of the 
Church immediately reſided, ſometimes aug- 
mented, and ſometimes depreſſed, the authority of 
the contending and W n Two ge- 


Councils of Epheſus, and Chalcedan, towards the widgle of this 
century, were ſo ignorant as to be unable to write their own names 
to the acts of the Councils, but were compelled to ſubſcribe in 
this form: 7, ſuch an one, have ſubſcribed by the hand of ſuch an one, 
becauſe I cannot write. Or, Such a biſhop having ſaid that he could 
not write, I, whoſe name is n. have en ibed ſor bim. 
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neral or ecumenical councils were held, during 
this century, at Epheſus and at Chalcedon. In 
the latter, the 'biſhop of Conſtantinople, who had 
reduced under his ſpiritual ſubjection ſeveral ex- 
tenſive ptovinces, was confirmed in the ſame privi- 
leges he had obtained in the council of Conſtanti- 


nople, and was conſidered as in all reſpe&s equal 


td his haughty rival, the biſhop of Rome. But this 
regulation was little agreeable to the Roman pon- 
tiff, who ſaw his ſuperiority invaded, and his dig- 
nity abaſed, with but little hope of obtaining re- 
dreſs, ſince the authority of the emperor was ex- 
erted in favour of his rival. He ſubmitted not, 


however, filently to deciſions which abrogated his 


rights, but oppoſed with energy the obſtinate claims 
of the biſhop of Conſtantinople to ſpiritual domi- 
nion. The conteſts which aroſe in conſequence 
of the council of Chalcedon, fortunately ſupplied 
Felix the third, biſhop of Rome, with a pretence 
for oppoſing his brother of Conſtantinople. This 
prelate had treated with contempt the decrees of 
that council, though it had confirmed to him the 
patriarchal power; and had manifeſted a defire to 
ſerve rather than to diſtreſs the biſhops of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, the great leaders of the ana- 
thematized ſect of the Monophyſites. This afforded 
a pretext for convening a council, in which the 
Byzantine patriarch was condemned, who, in his 
turn, anathematized and excommunicated the bi- 
ſhop of Rome, eraſed his name from the public 

-"Þ | a diptychs, 
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diptychs *, and mutual animoſities inflamed the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches for a ſeries of years. 
The avowed cauſes of diſpute were generally a zeal 
for the deciſion of councils, or for the ſupport of 
particular opinions ; and under theſe pretences, 
the ſupremacy, which was unceaſingly aimed at by 
the Roman pontiff, was oppoſed by the biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, who, from ſimilar motives, was 
oppoſed by the biſhop of Rome, in all his claims 
to ſpiritual dominion. On this account every 
meaſure was deviſed, which could foment or in- 
_ creaſeany diſturbance between the prelates of Con- 

ſtantinople and thoſe who were ſubje& to their 
juriſdiction. Every complaint, made by the bi- 
ſhops of Alexandria and Antioch againſt the patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, or even by the inferior or- 


ders of the clergy in thoſe dioceſes againſt their 
ſpiritual rulers, was eagerly received at Rome, and 


the complainants taken under the immediate 1 
tection of that ſee. 

The aſpiring views of Juvenal, biſhop of Jeru- 
ſalem, were directed to the attainment of patri- 
archal power; and the protection of the younger 
Theodoſius enabled him to reject the authority of 
his metropolitan, the biſhop of Cæſarea, and to 
aſſume the dignity of patriarch of Paleſtine, in 


»The Diptychs were originally public regiſters, in which the 
names of the conſuls and other principal magiſtrates among the 
Romans were inſcribed, The Diptychs of the Church contained 
che names of the biſhops, and other diſtinguiſhed * 
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which he was afterwards confirmed. The princi- 


pal reaſon aſſigned for this aſſumption, was, that the 
Church of Jeruſalem had always deſervedly re- 


ceived a high degree of veneration, from its hav- 
ing ſucceeded to the firſt Chriſtian ſociety founded 
by the Apoſtles; and had in itſelf an innate and 
incontrovertible claim to the privileges it required. 
The Church of Antioch ſuffered ſtill further from 
the increaſing ſpirit of ambition and zeal for epi- 
ſcopal honours. Inſtigated by theſe motives, and 
availing himſelf of the prevalent ſpirit of ſuperſti- 
tion, Anthemius, biſhop of Salamis, affected to 
have diſcovered, by revelation, the body of Saint 


Barnabas, which had upon its breaſt the goſpel of 


Saint Matthew, in Greek, tranſcribed by Saint Bar- 
nabas himſelf. This diſcovery he made uſe of, to 


prove that his ſee, being founded by Barnabas, was 


an Apoſtolic Church, no leſs than that of Antioch; 
and, as fuch, ought not to be ſubject to that patri- 


arch: ſo powerful a plea procured him an ex- 
emption. The Churches of Antioch and Alexan- 


dria ſoon began alſo to ſuffer from the uſurpations 
and claims of the Conſtantinopolitan and Jeruſalem 
prelates, and particularly of the former, who arro- 
gantly reduced them under his juriſdiction. 

A detail of the artifices made uſe of by the pa- 
triarchs, for the attainment of ſpiritual] powers, 
would be little edifying, and may be eaſily con- 
ceived. 'They encroached upon the rights of the 
biſhops, whom they conſidered as delegated by 

| them, 
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them, and in all reſpects amenable to their autho- 
rity. This power they contrived to augment by 
artfully exciting quarrels between the biſhops and 
the inferior minifters, and between the clergy and 
people, each of whom referred the diſpute to their 
deciſion. To complete their ſpiritual tyranny, 
they contracted an alliance, founded in mutual in- 
tereſt, with a band of crafty, of inſolent, and un- 
principled monks, 

The authority of the Roman prelates in the welt 
had been conſiderably increaſed by the ſupineneſs 
of the emperors, and the grant which had been ob- 
, tained by the ambitious Leo, from Valentinian, 
that all the weſtern biſhops ſhould be ſubject to his 
juriſdiction. Their power was not diminiſhed by 
the dominion of the barbarous nations, who, per- 
ceiving the ſubjection of the people to the clergy, 
and the dependence of the clergy npon the Roman 
Pontiff, ſoon became ſenſible, that by augmenting 
his power they ſecured their own. 

The appointment of legates from the Pope“, who 
about the middle of this century firſt began to re- 
| fide at the court of Conſtantinople, doubtleſs origi- 
nated from motives extremely oppoſite to thoſe 
which were avowed. Leo recommended to the 
emperor Marcian a perſon named Julian, who was 
3 by him to ſolicit at the emperor's court 


* The name Papa (Pope) was originally given to all biſhops, 
and even ſometimes to the inferior clergy. Bingham, book 1. 
| Chap. 2. 
whatever 
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whatever related to the faith and peace of the 
Church againſt heretics. But a regard to faith and 
diſcipline was doubtleſs not the ſole object of their 
attention. The biſhop of Rome was too much in- 
tereſted in the proſperity of his ſee, not to be very 
ſedulous in obſerving every circumſtance relating 
to the other prelates (particularly his brother of 
Conſtantinople), which might be prejudicial to his 
own intereſt and dignity. The tender concern of 
theſe reverend brethren was indeed exerted to pro- 
mote good order in every part of the Chriſtian 
world; and was charitably extended ſo far beyond 
tlie limits of eccleſiaſtical authority, that they fre- 
quently interfered in matters of civil juriſdiction. 
Valentinian promulgated a law which reſtrained 
their power to ſpiritual and eccleſiaſtical cauſes; 
but, in theſe, their authority extended to all ranks 
and degrees of men. 

Notwithſtanding the depravity and corruption 
which pervaded the clerical body, the whole was 
not contaminated. Inſtances of diſintereſted vir- 
tue, which would have reflected ſplendour upon 
the moſt enlightened periods of ſociety, illuminated 
the dreary and diſmal annals of the fifth century. 
We behold with veneration and with pleaſure the 


liberal Deogratias, biſhop of Carthage, ſelling the 
coſtly plate of the church for the ranſom of a num. 
ber of captives, who had been brought by Geiſeri- 


cus, the Vandalic king, to the ſhores of Africa, 


where they were to be torn from every dear and 


focal 


* 
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ſocial connection. We accompany him with de- 
light to his church, filled with beds of ſtraw for 
the accommodation of the wretched ſtrangers; and 
with tranſport behold this aged and infirm prelate 
daily comforting the ſick, giving food to the hun- 
gry, and medicines to the diſeaſed. Nor was this 
a ſolitary inſtance of public and private virtue: it 
was even exceeded by Acacius, biſhop of Amida, 
who ranſomed ſeven thouſand Perſian captives pe- 
riſhing with hunger. Hiſtory, amongſt her diſa- 
greeable obligations to record ſo much of the vices 
of mankind—for vice, if it does not preponderate 
in the ſcale, is generally more apparent and obtru- 
ſive than virtue—has ſometimes the delight of ex- 
hibiting characters which dignify and exalt human | 
nature. The erudition, piety, and truly Chriſtian 
charity of Atticus, biſhop of Conſtantinople, who 
- diſtributed liberally not only to the orthodox, but 
to the neceſſitous heretics—the ſtill greater mildneſs 
of Proclus, his friend and diſciple, towards the he- 
retics, and his active as well as paſſive virtues 
the piety, ſimplicity, and affability of Sicinius, a 
Conſtantinopolitan prelate are inſtances of human 
excellence, which it is pleaſant to record, and may 
ſerve as models worthy of imitation to more re- 
fined and ſucceeding ages. 
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CHAP. Ii. 


er GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CERR- 


MONIES IN THE FIFTH CENTURY, 


Title and Dignity of Patriarch conferred on five of the prin- 
cipal Sees— Increaſe of Monks Exempted from Accleſiaſti- 
cal Furiſdiftion—Thur immenſe Power — Crimes — Mar- 
like Achievement. New Order of TWatchers — Abſurdities 
Savage Life—Symeon Stylites—= Pillar Saints —Fanati- 

ciſm of Baradatus and James of Syria—-Platoniſm ſucceeded 
by the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle-— Increafing Reſpeft for the 

Virgin Mary Miracles ſuppoſed to be wrought by her— 
Images of the Virgin and the Saints—Super/litious Reve- 

rence for the Sacrament—Change of public to private Cone 
feſſion — Incenſe and Tapers uſed in the Church Rage for 
accumulating Reli Seven Sleepers — Miracle of the Or- 
thadox Believers, who ſpoke after the Loſs of their Tongues 
— Divination-—Feaf} of the Aſcenſion—-Origin of the Pope's 


Tiara, 


HOUGH the biſhops of Rome, partly by 
the force of an ancient prejudice in favour 


of that imperial city, and partly by the wealth and 


power of that church, had in the preceding cen- 
tury been enabled to aſſume a degree of ſuperiority 
over the other metropolitan churches; and though 
the council of Conſtantinople had raiſed the biſnop 
of that ſee to an equality of power and authority 
with the Roman prelate, yet the title of Patriarch 


does not appear to have been regularly conferred 
. upon 
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upon them till the meeting of the council of Chal- 
cedon, in 451; nor were the juriſdiction and dig- 
nity of the patriarchal ſees, before that period, pro- 
perly eſtabliſhed and defined. The patriarchal 
dignity was alſo obtained by the biſhops of Anti- 
och, Alexandria, and jſeruſalem; but theſe latter 
were held in an inferior light to thoſe of Rome and 
Conſtantinople ®. The title of Exarch was con- 

| ferred 


* The powers of the patriarchs differed materially, The pa- 
triarch of Alexandria poſſeſſed the peculiar prerogative of con- 
ſecrating and approving every biſhop throughout the provinces 
of his dioceſe, This was owing to his rights as a metropolitan, 
which authoriſed him, with a ſynod of his provincial biſhops, to 
conſccrate all the biſhops within his province; and his dioceſe, 
when he became a patriarch, being in no reſpe& extended, he 
Continued his cuſtom of ordaining, though new metropolitans 
| were inftituted under him. The privileges of the patriarchs were 
many. They ordained the metropolitans of their dioceſes, but they 
were themſelves ordained by a dioceſan ſynod. They convened 
and preſided in the ſynods of their dioceſes. They had the pri- 
vilege of receiving appeals from the ſentences of the metropolitans 
and provincial ſynods, while no appeal lay from their deciſions. 
They were alſo inveſted with the power of inquiring into the 
adminiſtration of the metropolitans, of correcting and cenſuring 
their decrees, and of fending delegates into any part of the dio- 
ceſe, to hear and determine eccleſiaſtical cauſes in their name. 
They were conſulted by the metropolitans in all important af- 
fairs, and publiſhed all eccleſiaſtical laws. The patriarchs were 
originally independent on each other, and their number amounted 
to thirteen or fourteen ; till the ſee of Rome by encroachments, 
and the ſee of Conſtantinople by law, obtained a ſuperiority over 
their neighbours. The eaſtern patriarchs of Alexandria, Anti- 
och, Epheſus, Cæſarea, and Conſtantinople, were never ſubjected 

| | = 
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ferred upon thoſe who had the inſpection of the af- 
fairs of the Church, in certain provinces. The prin- 
cipal tranſactions relating to theſe eſtabliſhments 
were detailed in the preceding chapter. | 
Few, if any, alterations took place during this 
century, in the ſtate of the clergy ; if we except 
the monks, who daily increaſed both in conſe- 
quence and in fanaticiſm. Originally ſubject to the 
biſhop of the dioceſe, they could not even chooſe 
their own ſuperior without his conſent. This pri- 
vilege was, however, towards the beginning of this 
century, obtained by moſt of the communities; 
and it was ſoon followed by an exemption from 
epiſcopal juriſdiction. When indeed the Popes 
acquired the power of granting theſe exemptions, 
they frequently gave or ſold them to the monks, 
whole power conſequently increaſed with that of 
the Roman ſee, and whole attachment to its inter- 
eſt was by this means ſecured. In the fifth cen- 
tury, the monaſtic orders did not all obſerve the 
fame form of diſcipline ; but in one reſpect they 
nearly agreed, which was in a general detection 


to Rome. The patriarchs of Ephcſus and Cæſarea became ſubject 


to Conſtantinople ; and, under the name of Exarchs, ſat and 
voted in general councils next to the patriarchs of Rome, Con- 


ſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem. There were 


however ſome exceptions to the power of the patriarchs ; as in 
the caſe of the metropolitans of Cyprus, Iberia, Armenia, and 
Britain, who conducted their affairs with their provincial ſynods, 
without being accountable to any ſuperior. Bingham, Ecc. 
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from real virtue, and the practice of ſuch licen- 
tiouſneſs as became proverbial “. The prelates at 
the council of Chalcedon, in 451, complained of 
Barſumas the monk, who had murdered Flavian, 
his biſhop, that he had overturned all Syria, and 
brought againſt them a thouſand monks . In 
452, Theodoſius, a monk, on pretence of main- 
taining orthodoxy, incited the monks of Paleſtine 
to riſe, filled Jeruſalem with tumults, ſet fire to 
ſeveral houſes, broke open jails, murdered a bi- 
ſhop, with ſome other perſons, and cauſed himſelf 
to be elected biſhop of Jeruſalem 4. 

The approbation of monaſtic inſtitutions was 
not only extenſively diffuſed, and numbers made 
unhappy from the defection of their relations, and 
the conſequent loſs of their ſupport ; but the more 
judicious part of the community had the mortifi- 


cation to obſerve, that, as the numbers who em- 


braced the ſtate of monachiſm ſenſibly increaſed, 
ſo alſo monaſtic folly increaſed in the ſame pro- 
portion. In the beginning of this century a new 
order of monks was inſtituted by a perſon of the 
name of Alexander, who obtained the name of 
Watchers, from their method of performing divine 
ſervice without any intermiſſion. They divided 
themſelves into three clafles, which relieved each 
other at ſtated hours; and by that means con- 


* Sulpit. Severus, Dial. i. c. 8. 
+ Jortin, vol. iv. p, 295. 
7 Jort. iv. 296. 


tinued, 


— <mo—_— —_— — — — — — 


tinued, without any interval, a perpetual courſe of 
divine ſervice . Amongſt the Myſtics, many 
not only affected to reſide with wild and favage 
beaſts, but imitated their manners. With a fero- 
cious aſpect they traverſed the gloomy deſert, fed 
upon herbs and graſs, or remained motionleſs in 
certain places for ſeveral years, expoſed to the 


ſcorching heat of the mid-day ſun, or the chilling 


blaſts of the nocturnal air. All converſation with 


men was ſtudiouſly avoided by theſe gloomy 


fanatics, who frequently concluded their lives by 
an act of violent madneſs, or ſhut themſelves up 


in narrow and miferable dens, to howl out the re- 


mainder of their wretched exiſtence. About the 
year 427, Symeon, a Syrian, introduced a re- 


- finement in mortification, by reſiding ſucceſſively 
upon five pillars, of fix, twelve, twenty-two, thirty- 
fix, and laſtly of forty cubits high. In this wretch- 


ed ſtate he continued during thirty- ſeven years of 


his life; and his ſublime piety was at his deceaſe 


eagerly emulated by one Daniel, a monk, who re- 
fided upon the top of a pillar, and died in that 
fituation at the advanced age of eighty. With a 


* Many monaſteries were erected for this order in Conſtan- 
tinople ; and Studius, a man of conſular dignity, forſaking the 
world, entered into their ſociety, and built for them an elegant 
monaſtery, which was named Studium, and the monks who re- 
ſided in it, Studitæ; which is perhaps the firſt inſtance of that 
body deriving their appellation from their founder. As many 
of theſe monks embraced the tenets of Neſtorius, the order in a 


ſhort time funk rapidly in its eredit. | 
13 ſeverity 
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ſeverity of ſentiment conſonant to the gloomy 
auſterity of his life, Sy meon angrily condemned 
the clemency and humanity of Theodoſius junior, 
who had commanded the Chriſtians of Antioch to 
rebuild for the Jews a ſynagogue there, which they 
had inſolently deſtroyed; and his influence, ariſing 
from the reputation of his ſanctity, was ſuch, that 
his arguments prevented its reſtoration. Such in- 


deed was the reputation of Symeon, that he was 


eagerly reſorted to by a multitude of pious pil- 
grims, from the remote countries of Spain, Gaul, 
and Britain.-The pillar ſaints continued to pre- 
ſerve their celebrity in the eaſt till the twelfth cen- 
tury ; but this practice, like all the other extremes 
of monkiſh fanaticiſm, was never ſo general in the 
welt *. | 

Amongſt the ingenious inventors of methods for 
deſtroying the happineſs of mankind, Baradatus, a 
monk of Syria, and James, another of the ſame 
fraternity, have been highly diſtinguiſhed for their 
piety and virtue. The former of theſe holy bre- 
thren, aſpiring after a more perfect ſpecies of ſelf- 
denial than he had for ſome time practiſed in 
2 ſmall and uncomfortable chamber; erected for 
himſelf upon the ſummit of a mountain, a box ſo 
contrived as not to admit of his ſtanding in a per- 
pendicular poſture, and which, having no cloſe 


| * Thoſe who imitated the example of Symeon were called 
Stylitæ by the Greeks, and Sancti Columnares by the Latins. 
Dr. Jortin has baptiſed them by the name of Holy Birds. 
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cover, expoſed him to all the inclemencies of the 


wind, the rain, and the ſun. Wearied, perhaps, 
at length himſelf, or having exhauſted the attention 
of others, by his continuance in this ſituation, he 
again attempted to excite it by freſh devices. For 
this purpoſe, he contrived to be raiſed from his 
ſupine poſture, and continually ſtood upright; 


covered with a garment of ſkin, with only a ſmall 


aperture in his box ſufficient to allow of his drawing 
his breath, and ſtretching out his hands to heaven. 
His contemporary, James, not leſs diſpoſed to auſte- 
rity, fed entirely upon lentils, dragged about a 
load of heavy iron chains bound about his waiſt 
and neck, from which ſeveral others were ſuſpended. 
During three days and nights, in which, in conti- 
nued proftration, he offered up his prayers, this 
admired' maniac was ſo covered with the ſnow as to 


be ſcarcely diſcernible. Falſe miracles were per- 


petually reported, to complete the triumph of fa- 
naticiſm, and the total infatuation of the multi- 
tude; and they were referred to, by ſome of the 
moſt eminent Fathers of the Church, not only as 
examples of Chriſtian perfection, but as infallible 
authorities for the validity of particular doctrines. 
The principles of Chriſtianity, no longer diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their ſimplicity, good ſenſe, and 
ſound philoſophy, were in this century ſtill more 
embarrailed by intricate diſputes, ſubtile explana- 
tions, and raſh deciſions. The Platonic doctrines, 
aided by the approbation and opinions of Origen, 


con- 
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continued ſtill to be maintained by conſiderable 
numbers; but this ſyſtem, at the time that Origen- 
iſm was condemned, was deſerted by numbers, 
who were deſirous of avoiding the imputation of 
thoſe errors; and the philoſophy of Ariſtotle was 
embraced in its place, and compounded in the 
ſame manner with the doctrines of revelation. The 
prevailing attachment to logical diſcuſſions, ſubtile 
diſtinctions, and captious ſophiſms, contributed to 
increaſe the fondneſs for the Ariſtotelian philoſo- 
phy, which was more calculated for theſe ends 


than even Platoniſm had been. Compoſed of 


artificial and learned jargon, of obſcure, doubtful, 
and undefined terms, it involved not only the ig- 
norant and illiterate, but the ingenious and inqui- 
ſitive, in intricate diſputes concerning unintelligi- 
ble terms, and entangled them in an inextricable 
labyrinth of words. | | 

An increaſing veneration for the Virgin Mary 
had taken place in the preceding century; and, 
very early in this, an opinion was induſtriouſly 
propagated, that ſhe had manifeſted herſelf to 
ſeveral perſons, and had wrought conſiderable mi- 


racles in ſupport of the conſubſtantial party. Her 


image, holding in her arms the infant Jeſus, to- 
gether with the images of thoſe who during their 
reſidence on earth had acquired the reputation of 
ſuperior ſanctity, was honoured with a diſtin- 
ouiſhed ſituation in the church, and in many 
places invoked with a peculiar ſpecies of worſhip, 
which was ſuppoſed to draw down into the images 
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the propitious preſence of the ſaints or celeſtial 
beings they repreſented *, A ſuperſtitious re- 
ſpect began alſo to take place for the bread conſe- 
crated for the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. Its 
eflicacy was ſuppoſed to extend as well to the body 
as the ſoul; and it was applied as a medicine in 
ſickneſs, and as a preſervative againſt every danger 
in travelling, whether by land or by ſea. As it 
frequently happened that thoſe, who believed in the 
efficacy of the conſecrated bread, might not have 
provided themſelves with a quantity ſufficient for 
theſe emergencies, it became cuſtomary for the 
prieſts to reſerve a portion to diſtribute according 


* This exceſſive reſpe& for images was ineffectually oppoſed 
by Xenaias, biſhop of Hierapolis, who incurred great deteſtation 
on that account. Vigilantius, a Spaniſh preſbyter, extended his 
eenſures of the popular modes of ſuperſtition to a greater 
length, and was proportionably more abhorred; and the name of 
Vigilantius has, on account of this oppoſition, been tranſmitted 
to poſterity in the liſt of heretics, and accompanied with all the 
rancour of the furious Jerom. 

Pictures had been introduced into churches in the . | 
century. Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, rebuilt, in a ſplendid manner, 
his own church, which was dedicated to the martyr Felix; and had 
the miracles of Moſes, and of Chriſt, together with the acts of St. 
Felix, and of ſome other martyrs there depoſited, painted in the 
porticos. They prevailed however at that time more in the eaſt 
than in the weſt, and Chryſoſtom ſpeaks of pictures in the 
church. In the beginning however of the 5th century, an Italian 
biſhop offered a very plauſible apology for having them painted 
in his church, by ſaying that the amuſement the people might 
receive from the pictures, might occupy the time which they 


' would perhaps otherwiſe ſpend in regaling themſelves. Pricſtley's 


Corruptions, vol. ii. p. 13. | 
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to the neceſſities of their ſuperſtitious flock. Several 
of the Chriſtians interred a quantity of it in the 
ſepulchres of their departed relations; and, al- 
though this practiee was oppoſed in the council of 
Carthage, it ſtill continued to be eſteemed and 
praiſed not only in this, but in ſucceeding centu- 
ries. The increaſing reſpect, which was paid to 
the elements of the ſacrament, was productive of a 
ſuperſtitious fear of receiving them unworthily ; 
and the memorial of the death and ſufferings of 
Jeſus Chriſt, which had formerly been celebrated 
by all Chriſtians on every Lord's day, was now at- 
tended by very few of the numberleſs profeſſors of 
Chriſtianity. 

Amongſt the alterations which took place in the 
diſcipline of the Church, none was more remarka- 
ble than the ſuppreſſion of all public confeſſions of 
fin, by Leo the Great, in all the churches ſubject 
to his juriſdiction. Theſe confeſſions, which had 
been formerly made by the trembling penitent be- 
fore the aſſembled congregation, were now appoint- 
ed to be made to a ſingle prieſt,; a regulation 
which, though it artfully extended the power of 
the clergy over the conſciences of men, conſidera- 
bly deſtroyed the rigour of ancient diſcipline. 
Penance was allowed to be performed in mona- 
ſteries, or in the preſence of a few individuals, and : 
in a private place, at the diſcretion of the biſhop. 
But if the external ſplendour of the Church was in 
ſome degree leſſened by this alteration, the loſs 
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was amply ſupplied by additional ceremonies, 
The method of ſinging anthems, one part of which 
was performed by the clergy, and the other by the 
congregation, which had been introduced into the 
churches of Antioch in the preceding century, was, 
in this, practiſed at Rome; and in many churches it 
was the cuſtom to perform theſe reſponſes night 
and day, without any interruption ; different choirs 
of ſingers continually relieving each other. The 
privileges of ſanctuary, which had been claimed 
in the preceding century, were in this fully allowed 
by the emperor Leo, This claim has -been ſup- 
poſed to have been materially advanced by a crimi- 
nal flying for protection to a monaſtery, of which 
St, Marcellus was the abbot, who refuſed to ſur- 
render the refugee, though the ſoldiers, who ſur- 
rounded the monaſtery during the night, waited 
only for the approach of morning to enter the con- 
vent, and forcibly to take poſſeſſion of their victim. 
But a pretended miracle was interpoſed, to declare 
the ſanctity of this place of refuge; a fire was ſeen 
to iſſue from the top of the building, which like 
flaſhes of lightning darted its rays at the impious 
ſoldiery, and impelled them trembling to lay 
down their arms, and immediately to implore the 
mercy of that Deity whom they had fo er 
offended. | 
Every ſplendid appendage which bad graced 
the heathen ceremonies, was now. interwoven 
into the fabric of Chriſtianity, During the ex- 
0 | tended 
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tended period of Paganiſm, ſuperſtition had en- 
tirely exhauſted her talents for invention; ſo that, 
when the ſame ſpirit pervaded the- minds of the 
Chriſtians, they were neceſſarily compelled to 
adopt the practices of their predeceſſors, and to 
imitate their idolatry. That which had been 
formerly the teſt of Chriſtianity, and the practice 
which, when avoided, expoſed the primitive be- 
liever to' the utmoſt vengeance of his enemies, was 
become a Chriſtian rite; and incenſe, no longer 
conſidered as an abomination, ſmoked upon every 


Chriſtian altar. The ſervices of religion were, 


even in the day, performed by the light of tapers 
and flambeaux. The diſcovery of relics, as may 
naturally be ſuppoſed, was proportioned to the 
deſire of obtaining them. No fewer than the re- 
mains of forty martyrs were diſcovered to the pi- 
ous but credulous Pulcheria, the ſiſter of Theodo- 
ſius. This princeſs, with her attendants, on ap- 
proaching the place where theſe bodies, according 
to the revelation with which ſhe had been favoured, 
were depoſited, had the ground broken open; 
and one of the emperor's retinue, upon thruſting 
a reed into the chaſm, and drawing it up again, 
was delighted with its exquiſite odour. The 
princeſs, accompanied by the biſhop, then ap- 
proached, and diſcovered a conſiderable quantity 
of precious ointment, and two filver boxes which 
contained the ineſtimable relics of the martyrs, 
which ſhe honoured with a magnificent ſhrine, and 

S 4 | depo- 
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depoſited near the remains of the holy Thyrſus, 
who, ſhe believed, had thrice appeared to her for 
the purpoſe of diſcovering the place where the 
martyrs were interred. The undecayed body of 
the prophet Zachariah was likewiſe ſaid to have 
been found, in conſequence of a revelation from 
himſelf, after it had been interred about twelve 
hundred years; and the relics of Samuel were 
removed by Arcadius from Jeruſalem to Conſtan- 
tinople. The pretended remains of St. Stephen, 
of Nicodemus, of Gamaliel, and of ſeveral others, 
made their appearance about the ſame time; but 
the exhibition in detail of ſuch knavery and folly, 
as accompanied theſe tranſactions, would afford 
little amuſement, and ftill leſs advantage. The 
account of the ſeven perſons who fled from the 
perſecution of Decius into a ſolitary cave near 
Epheſus (where, after a repoſe of an hundred and 
ninety-five years, they awaked as vigorous, and in 
appearance as youthful, as when they entered ut) - 
is familiar to all, and will not in this enlightened 
age be conſidered as a matter which admits of 
diſpute “. One of the miracles of this century, 
| however, 


The trite remark, that a ftory loſes nothing by telling, will 
in no inſtance more pertinently apply than in this; for however 
abſurd the tale of the Seven Sleepers hath been deemed, yet, ſtrip 
it of its legendary trappings, and the abſurdity will at once va- 
niſn. It is no uncommon thing, even in our own climate, to 
find dead bodies, which have reſiſted, by means of a ſkilful prepa- 
ration, the ordinary proceſs of diſſolution, for a much longer pe · 

| riod 
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however, appears to occupy a better ground; and 
much controverſy has ariſen concerning the or- 
| | thodox 


| Figd than that here aſſigned. It requires therefore no great ftretch 

of faith, to believe that the bodies of theſe ſeven martyrs might, 
in conſequence of being properly embalmed, have been found 

| uncorrupted, and their limbs flexible,. That their ſleep was that of 
death, is obvious to be inferred ; for not only in the Scriptures * 
is death denominated a ſtate of ſleep, but particularly in the lan- 
guage of their time t. Thus a burying-place was termed cru 
e, ceemeterium, that is, a preſervative of thoſe who ſleep, from 
reifen, to ſleep, and rgew, to preſerve, But a paſſage from Pru- 
dent ius is full to the point : | | 


Venient Tito ſtecula, quum jam 
Socius calor oſſa reviſat, 
Animataque ſanguine vivo 


Habitacula priſtina geſtet. 


Quæ pigra cadavera pridem 
Volucres rapientur in auras, 
Animas comitata priores. 


Hine maxima cura ſepulcris 
Impenditur: hinc reſolutos 
Honor ultimus accipit artus, 
Et funeris ambitus ornat. 


* Amongſt the many paſſages of Scripture which authorize 
this language, are the following: Dan. xii, 3. John, v. 28, 29. 
Matth. xxvii. 52. John, xi. 11. 13. Jerem. li. 39, Pſalm. 
xvii. 15, Rom. iv. 17. Luke, xx. 36, 37, 38. 


+ It is in congruity with the idea of death being a ſtate of 
Sleepy that in the damnatory ſentence of the Athanaſian Creed 
(which creed was introduced into the Engliſh church ſo early as 
the tenth century) the words he fball periſh everla/iingly are ren- 

dered, according to the Saxon verſion, he ſhall not AWAKE. 


Candore 


3 


| 
. 
N 
| 
; 
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thodox confeſſors, who, after having been deprived 
of their tongues by the orders of Hunneric, were 


Candore nitentia claro 
Prætendere lintea mos eſt, 
Aſperſaque myrrha ſabzo 
Corpus medicamine ſervet. 


Quidnam ſibi ſaxa cavata, 

- Quid pulchra volunt monumenta ? ; | 
Niſi quod res creditur illis 
Non mortua ſed data ſfomno ? 


Hoe provida Chriſticolarum | 
Pietas ſtudet, utpote credens 
Fore protinus omnia viva, 
Que nunc gelidus ſopor urget. 


Analogous alſo to our purpoſe is the further obſervation of 
Arevali, who, in his comment on the paſſage, after citing from 


| ViQorinus the epitaph of Alexander the Martyr, aLExANDER 


MORTUUS NON EST, SED VIVIT SUPER ASTRA, adds: —Multa 
alia affert, ut probet, ſanctos illos, dormientes nuncupatos, vere 
mortuos fuiſſe et martyrio coronatos. In the very curious mu- 
ſeum of Cardinal Borgia at Veletri, are extant on an ancient glaſs 
the figures of theſe ſeven ſleeping ſaints, each diſtinguiſhed by 
the inftrument with which his death was inflicted, and alſo by 
his name. Their names were Conſtantine, Mazimian, Martinian, 
John, Malchus, Sarapio, and Dionyſius. In Strutt's Regal and Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Antiquities, pl. ii. the Seven Sleepers are introduced 
ſymbolically to aſcertain the day when the event which is the ſub- 
je& of the illumination happened; but in this ſenſe it alludes to 
them as in that ſleep to which the reſurrection unto life refers, — 
« Seynt Edwarde, par la grace Deu, viſt le jour de yAIxE (Eaſter) 
al manger, les vii dormanz turner lur deſtre cottez ſur lur fene- 


fire en gre. Et cet jour Godwyne Conte de Kent moruſt a la 


table, eſtrangle de un morſel.” H. 1 
| . all, 
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all, except two of them, enabled to proclaim aloud 


the triumphs of orthodoxy over the imperfect faith 


of the Arians. Atteſted as this anecdote is by. 
reſpectable witneſſes, we can ſcarcely doubt the 
fact: but our belief of the miracle will be at leaſt 
ſuſpended, by the conſideration that two of theſe 
confeſſors did not again attainthe faculty of ſpeech; 
and the knowledge that inſtances have occurred, 
in which perſons who were deprived of a part of 
their tongues were ſtill able to utter intelligible 
ſounds *®. Whoever indeed conſiders the nature 
of the miracles during the fifth century ; that it 
was a period of credulity and ignorance + ; that 
the moſt eminent Fathers of the Church were not 
aſhamed to propagate any ſtory which was calcu- 
lated to confirm the faith of the multitude; that, 
unlike the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, they re- 
lated circumſtances which they ſaw not themſelves, 
but received from different, and frequently diſa- 
greeing, narrators; that they had much to gain 
by the propagation of falſe miracles, and little to 
fear from their detection; that they advanced 
their own reputation for piety, and their own in- 


* We are informed in the Chronicum Saxonicym, that Pope 
Leo III. was depoſed by the Romans, who cut out his tongue, 
and pulled out his eyes, in 697; yet that he both ſaw and 
talked afterwards as well as before. Jort. ii. 145. | 

+ Auſtin obſerves that, in this century, many, in ipſa vera re- 
| Vgione, were ſuperſtitious, and worſhippers of ſepulchres and pic- 
tuxes. . ; | | 
tereſts, 
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tereſts, by deception ; and that miracles were 
wrought, not for the advancement of pure and ge- 
nuine Chriſtianity, but to dignify obſcure doctrines, 
or to exalt the character of ſome pretended faint ; 
in ſhort, that every mark which authenticated the 
miracles of Chrift and his Apoſtles, is wanting in 
_ theſe; will probably be inclined not merely to he- 
ſitate in his aſſent to them, but will rather be diſ- 
poſed to reject them altogether, and with the in- 
dignation fuch blaſphemous frauds deſerve. 

The compliance with every Pagan ſuperſtition 
which could be at all reconciled with Chriſtianity, 
was extended on all occafions to the utmoſt excels, 
Amongſt others, the Chriſtians attempted to ob- 
tain a knowledge of futurity, by methods ſimilar 
to thoſe employed by the Pagans, who uſed to di- 
vine by opening the books of Virgil; and the firſt 
verſes which arreſted their attention were inter- 
preted into a prediction of their deſtiny. The aeci- 
dental prognoſtication of the future greatneſs of 
Adrian, who opened at the words Miſſus in Impe- 
rium magnum; and of Alexander Severus, who had 
a fimilar fortune, had conferred additional credit 
upon this mode of divination, Inftead however 
of divining by the Sortes Virgilianæ, the Chriſtians 
made uſe of a Bible for the ſame purpoſe; and the 
practice was carried ſo far, that many of the inferior 
clergy found in it a very lucrative trade. By the 
higher ranks it was however ſtrongly oppoſed; and 
a decree was paſled, in 465, by the council of 
I Vannes, 
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Vannes, enacting that whoever was detected in che 
practice, ſhould be excluded from communion. 


with the Church. The pilgrimages to the tombs 


of the martyrs continued to increaſe in reſpectabi-· 


lity during this century; and almoſt the com- 
mencement of it was remarkable for a proceſſion, 
| inſtituted by Chryfoſtom, which afforded an ex- 
ample, and ſerved as a prelude, to future ceremo- 
nies of a ſimilar nature. 


Three days of faſting and ſupplication, before 


the feaſt of the Aſcenfion, were inſtituted in 


France, by Mamercus, biſhop of Vienne, who ap- 
propriated litanies“ to them, which were already 


in uſe, but not recited at any particular times; and 
reſerved, as emergencies might require, for depre- 
cating any impending calamity. The feaſt of the 


Aſcenſion took place in the period of time which 


paſſed between the ſolemn ſeaſons of Eaſter and 
Pentecoſt, and which had hitherto been obſerved 
as a ſeaſon of feſtivity, in which all faſting and 
Kneeling were prohibited. This faſt was far from 
being univerſally received in the weſtern churches, 
and never obtained in the eaſtern, which always 
obſerved the fifty days between Eafter and Whit- 
ſuntide as a feſtival. There is ſome reaſon for he- 
lieving that theſe rogation days were obſerved in 
Africa prior to this period; and chat Mamercus, 


was the adopter, not the inſtitutor, of this obſerv- 


. The word Litany was anciently not applied to any peculiar 
2 of prayer, but to prayer in * 


ance. 
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ance. From France the cuſtom was generally 
adopted, though with ſome variation in the time 
in which it was obſerved; and it was in the year 
511 eſtabliſned in the council of Orleans. By de- 
grees theſe litanies were commonly uſed on Wed- 
neſdays and Fridays in all the churches. The li- 
turgies however ſtill differed, in different places, 
at the pleaſure of the biſhops. Peter the Fuller, 
biſhop of Antioch, commanded that, in ſinging 
the hymn Triſagium “, the performers ſhould add 
to the words, O God, moſt holy,” who baſt /uf- 
fered for us upon the croſs ! + Another inſtance oc- 
curs in the miſſion of Lupus and Germanus, who, 
at the deſire of the orthodox, were ſent into Britain 
to oppoſe Pclagianiſm ; and who introduced there 
the Gallican liturgy, which materially differed from 
that of Rome. 
It was not till towards the cloſe of this century 
that the biſhop of Rome was diſtinguiſhed by a 
dreſs materially different from that of the other 


* According to one of the wonderful relations of this cen- 
tury, during an earthquake at Conftantinople, a boy was taken 
up into heaven, where he had the felicity of hearing the angels 
fing in Greek the Triſagium; the words of which, on his return 
to earth, he repeated to Proclus, his biſhop. ** If Greek be the 
language ſpoken in heaven,” ſays Dr. Jortin, © it is bad news 
for our enthuſiaſtical OO who know nothing of that 

tongue,” | 

+ Hence it was thought, and is probable, that he held the ab- 
ſurd error of the Theopaſchitz, who maintained that God him- 
ſelf ſuffered, H. 5 

eccleſiaſtics. 
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eccleſiaſtics. He wore upon his head a kind of 


bonnet, ſomething higher than uſual, and con- 
ſtructed like the mitres uſed by the prieſts of Cys 


bele. But Clovis having ſent to St. John of La- 


teran a crown of gold, with which he had been pre- 
ſented by Anaſtafius, emperor of the Eaſt, Pope 
Hormiſdas placed it upon his bonnet. In ſuc- 
ceeding ages this ornament was increaſed. Boni- 
face the Eighth, during his contentions with Philip 
the. Fair, in order to demonſtrate the ſuperiority of 
things ſpiritual to things temporal, and as a mark 
of his twofold authority, added a ſecond crown, 
which in the pontificate of John XXII. weer 
the addition of a third. 4 
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CHAP. ITT. 


OF THE erer wHICH APPEARED IN THE FIFTH 


' CENTURY, 


Pelagius and Celeſtius— oppoſed by Auguſtin and other 


Semi- Pelagians—Neſtorians— Oppoſition of ri Con- 


demnation of Neflorius—Charadter of Neflorius=Euty- 
ehians—Condemnation in the Council of Chalcedon—Decree 


of Union called Henoticon—Monophyſ/t ies — Peter the Ful- 


ker Thecpaſchite— Acephali. 


HE fifth century is leſs remarkable than any 

of the preceding, for the number of thoſe 

who, by the propagation of new opinions, per- 
plexed and deſtroyed the tranquillity of the church. 
One of the earlieſt and moſt remarkable was Pe- 
lagius, a Britiſh monk, of ſome rank, and very ex- 
alred reputation ; who, with his friend Celeſtius, 
travelled to Rome, where they reſided very carly 


in this century, and oppoſed with warmth the 


doctrines of original fin, and the neceſſity of divine 
grace. | 

What reception their doctrines met with at 
Rome, does not appear; but their uncommon 
Piety and virtue excited general approbation. On 


the approach of the Goths, they retired to Africa, 


here Celeſtius remained, with a view of gaining 
admittance as a preſbyter into the church of Car- 
thage. * proceeded to Paleſtine, where he 


— 


enjoyed 
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enjoyed the favour and protection of John biſhop 
of Jeruſalem. But his friend and his opinions met 


with a very different reception from ene _ 


celebrated biſhop of Hippo. 
Whatever parts were viſited by cheſs Ras 


dox friends, they ſtill afferted their peculiar opi- 


nions; and they were gradually engaged in 
warm conteſt, in the courſe of which they were pro- 


bably led to advance more than had originally oc- 


curred to them. In contending for the truth of 
their doctrines, they aſſerted, that mankind de- 
rived no injury from the ſin of Adam; that we are 


now as capable of obedience to the will of God, as 
he was; that, otherwiſe, it would have been cruel 
and abſurd to propoſe to mankind the performance 


of certain duties, with the ſanction of rewards, and 


the denunciation of puniſhments; and that conſe- _ 


quently men arg born without vice, as well as with- 


out virtue.” Pelagius is ſaid moreover to have 


maintained, that it is poſſible for men, provided 
they fully employ the powers and faculties with 


which they are endued, to live without ſin;“ and 


though he did not deny, that external grace, or the 
doctrines and motives of the Goſpel, are neceſſary, 
he is ſaid to have rejected the neceſſity of internal 


grace, or the aids of the Divine Spirit. He ac- 
- knowledged © that the power we poſſeſs of obey- 


ing the will of God, is a divine gift ;” but aſſerted, 


« that the direction of this power depends upon 
- ourſelves; that natural death is not a conſequent , 


Vol. I. 8 | of 
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of the ſin of Adam, but of the frame of man; and 
that Adam would have died, though he had not 
ſinned.” Iſidore, Chryſoſtom, and Auguſtin, ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed theſe opinions; and the latter 
. procured their condemnation in a ſynod held at 
Carthage, in 412. They were, however, favour- 
-ably received at Rome; and Pope Zozimus was 
at the head of the Pelagian party: But his deci- 
ſion againſt the African biſhops, who had op- 
| poſed Pelagianiſm, was diſregarded by them, and 
the pontiff yielded at length to their reaſonings 
and remonſtrances, and condemned the men, whom 
he had before honoured with his approbation. 
The council of Epheſus likewiſe condemned the 
opinions of Pelagius and Celeſtius; and the em- 
peror Honorius, in 418, publiſhed an edict, which 


ordained that the leaders of the ſe& ſhould be 


expelled from Rome, and their followers exiled. 
Some of the Pelagians taught that Chriſt was a 
mere man, and that men might lead ſinleſs lives, 
becauſe Chrift did ſo that Jeſus became Chriſt 
after his baptiſm, and God after his reſurrection; 
the one ariſing from his unction, the other from 
. the merit of his paſſion v. The Pelagian contro- 
verſy, which began with the doctrines of grace 
and original ſin, was extended to predeſtination, 
and excited continual diſcord and diviſion in the 
Church. | 


„ Caſſian De Incaruatione lib. i. c. 3. p. 966. 101%, 008. 
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The warmth with which. Auguſtin oppoſed the 
doctrines of Pelagius, betrayed him into expreſſions 
which too much favoured the belief, that the vir- 
tuous and evil actions of men ariſe from an invin- 
cible neceſſity in their natures; and he appeared 
to be of opinion, that, in the work of converſion 
and ſanctification, all was to he attributed to a di- 
vine energy, and nothing to human agency. This 
opinion, though it had many favourers, was op- 
poſed by a ſtill more conſiderable number, and a 
ſect called Semi-Pelagians was founded, in which 
the doctrines both of Pelagius and Auguſtin were 
in part acceded to, and in part denied. Caſſian, 
the head and founder of this ſect, taught. —ibat 
' the firſt converſion of the ſoul to God was the eſfect of 
is free choice ; conſequently, that no preventing or 
 prediſpofing grace is beſtowed by him. Different 
| writers have deſcribed the doctrines of the Semi- 
Pelagians in a different manner: ſome repreſent 
them as maintaining, that inward grace is not ne- 
ceſſary to the beginning of repentance, but to our 
progreſs in virtue; others ſay, that they acknow- 
ledged the power of grace, but contended that 


faith depends upon ourſelves, and good works 


upon God: all however agree, that the Semi- Pe- 
lagians believed that predeſtination is made upon 
the foreſight of good works. The five following 
principles have been laid down as the foundation 
of the Semi-Pelagian doctrines— That God did 
not diſpenſe his grace to one more than to ano- 
2 ther, 
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ther, in conſequence of predeſtination, but was 
willing to ſave all, if they complied wich the terms 
of the goſpel; that Chriſt died for all; that the 
grace purchaſed by Chriſt, and neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, was offered to all; that man, before he re- 
ceived grace, was capable of faith and holy deſires; 
that man, born free, was conſequently capable 
of reſiſting or complying with the ſuggeſtions of 
grace 

Notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Auguſtin, the 
Semi- Pelagian doctrines were well received, par- 
ticularly in? the neighbourhood of Marſeilles, 
where Caſſian had founded a monaſtery. They 
were condemned in ſeveral ſynods ; but ſtill con- 
tinued to be profeſſed by the eaſtern Chriſtians; 
and were generally received in the weſt, till the 
middle of the ninth century. The diſputes, con- 
cerning liberty and neceſſity, have always produced 
much rancour and controverſy in the Chriſtian 
world, and are perhaps indeterminable by our 
limited faculties. 

Neſtorius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, was a 
zealous opponent of the opinions of Apollinaris, 
who had taught that the perſon of Chriſt was com- 
poſed of an union of the Divinity with a human 
body, which was endued with a ſenſitive, not arational 
ſoul: he particularly condemned the phraſe which 
mon been applied, by the followers of that hereſy, to 


". Dr. Macleau's Nen to Moſh. Ecc. Hiſt. cent. v. part 2. 
the 
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the Virgin Mary, whom they ſtyled the Mother of 
God. The Byzantine prelate was led to take an ac- 
tive part in theſe diſputes, by the oppoſition Which 
had been raiſed by Anaſtaſius his friend, and a 
preſbyter of his church, to the Apollinarian phraſe- 
ology. The ſentiments of Neſtorius and Ana- 
ſtaſius were, however, ſo contrary to the blind and 
ſuperſtitious veneration, which the devotees of this 
century were diſpoſed to pay to the Virgin, that 
. they excited a fervent oppofition among the 
monks of Conſtantinople ; though the monks of 
Egypt were convinced by the diſcourſes of Neſto- 
rius, and agreed with him, that the perſon of 
Chriſt conſiſted of two diſtinct natures, the divine 
and the human, and that Mary was the mother of 
the latter only. The imperious Cyril, biſhop of 
Alexandria, highly incenſed at the free aſſertion of 
theſe opinions, engaged Celeſtine; the biſhop of 
Rome, in his intereſt; and, in 430, aſſembled a 
council at Alexandria, in which the opinions of 
Neſtorius were condemned, and no leſs than twelve 
anathemas iſſued againſt him. Neſtorius, in his 

turn, excommunicated Cyril; and charged him 
Voith abetting the Apollinarian hereſy, and with con- 
founding the two natures of Chriſt. 

This diſpute, which greatly agitated the Chriſ- 
tian ſociety, occaſioned the convening of the third 
general council at Epheſus, in 431, in which 

Cyril had the indecency to preſide, though a party 


concerned; and Neſtorius, in the abſence of ſe- 
2 3 veral 
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veral biſhops who. had a right to ſeats in the coun- 
cil, was condemned unbeard, confined in a mona- 
ſtery, and afterwards baniſhed to Oaſis, a ſolitar v 
place in the deſerts of Egypt, where, old and in- 
firm, he ſoon terminated a life of ſuffering and per- 
ſecution. - The prelates, in whoſe abſence Cyril 
had proceeded to the condemnation of Neftorius, 
with their leader, John biſhop of Antioch, being 
arrived at Epheſus, immediately convoked a ſynod, 
in which they excommunicated the imperious bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria- and the biſhop of Epheſus, 
and anathematized all who refuſed to reject the ana- 
themas of Cyril. The diſpute between John and 
Cyril continued, during three years, with equal 
rancour and fury; but was at length terminated 
by the interference of the emperor, who perſuaded 
John to conform to the decrees of the Epheſian 
council. TI | 
The opinions of Neſtorius were not exti ngviſhed | 
with his life. They were zealouſly maintained by 
Barſumas, biſhop of Niſibis, by whom they were 
_ chiefly propagated throughout the eaſt, where 
Neſtorianiſm till continues to be the prevailing 
doctrine N che e of Chriſtianity . 
Among 


It has been ſuppoſed, that, before the cloſe of the ſeventh 
century, Neſtorianiſm was introduced into China. In 1625, a 
ſtone was ſaid to be found at Sigan, the capital of Schenſi, a pro- 
vince in the north-eaſtern part of China, containing Chineſe in- 
ſcriptions upon it, but — letters round the edge, which 


mentioned, 


8 . 
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Among other cauſes which contributed to this 
effect, was the reception of theſe opinions in the 
celebrated ſchool of Edeſſa, where the profeſſors 
not only tranſlated, from the Greek into the Syriac,” 
the writings of the Neſtorian authors, but inſtructed 
carefully their youth in all their tenets. The 
Neſtorians in Perſia, by their influence, procured: 
the expulſion of the Greek Chriſtians, and obtained 
poſſeſſion of the ſee of Seleucia, which indeed is 
ſtill retained by the patriarch of that ſect. 
In conjunction with their opinions reſpecting 

the Virgin Mary, the Neſtorians contended, that 
« the union of Chriſt's divinity with his humanity: 
is not an union of nature or of perſon, but only of 
will and affection; and that Chriſt was to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from God, who refided in him as in a 
temple.” 

Buy thoſe who poſſeſs a knouledge of buman 


mentioned, in expreſs terms, that Fa Syrian Neſtorians had, i in 
the year 636, ſent Olopaan to China, to preach the goſpel there; 
that the emperor Tai-ſum-ven had approved of this ſtep, and had 
iſſued an edit commanding it to be preached all over China, 
This ſtone, which exhibits ſeveral remarkable circumſtances of 
the ſtate of Chriſtianity, at different periods, was erected by 
Kumdan, who ſtyles himſelf a choir biſhop of Nankin, the capi- 
tal of the eaſtern empire. The authenticity of this remarkable 
monument has been greatly queſtioned by the learned, but has 
been confirmed by Ruyſbroeck, a Brabantine friar, who was ſent 
as ambaſſador to the Mogul, by Lewis IX. of France. Hiſt. of 


Voyages and Diſcoveries in the North Seas, * John Reinhold 
Foſter, Wy iii. p. 108. 


14 nature, 
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nature, PEN cauſes of deep and continued diſ- 
ſenſion will rarely be ſought, and much ſeldomer 
be found, in the avowed object of diſpute. In 
defiance of the contentious ſpirit of the times, 
Neſtorius might perhaps, in conſideration of the 
zeal he had manifeſted againſt other heretics, 
have been indulged in his opinions, had not the 
differences, between him and Cyril, been inflamed 
by the reciprocal jealouſies entertained by the bi- 
ſhops of the principal ſees, and by the implacable 
temper of the Alexandrian biſhop :. mutual re- 
vilings, mutual accuſations of riot and ſedition, 
and mutual charges of bribery, in order to obtain 
2 favourable deciſion, were exhibited by the dif- 
168k combatants in this ſpiritual contention. Our 
compaſſion for the fate of Neſtoiius is conſiderably 
abated by a knowledge of theſe circumſtances, and 
ſtill more by his arrogant and perſecuting temper; 
his deſire of engaging the Emperor to unite with 
him in the extirpation of hereſy, by the promiſe of 
both temporal and ſpiritual rewards; his perſecu- 
tion of the Arians, Novatians, and other ſc&s ; 
and his being forward on every occaſion to 
promote the enacting of laws againſt hereſy. His 
followers ſuffered from the proſecution of thoſe 
councils which he had dictated. Theodoſius en- 
acted, that the Neſtorian eccleſiaſtics ſhould be 
expelled from their churches, and, if laics, that 
they ſhould be excommunicated ; and it was en- 


Joined every Catholic to inform againſt them. 
Euty- 


© 
% —— 
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Eutyches, an abbot of à convent of monks at 
Conſtantinople, was extremely active in oppoſing 
the doctrines of Neſtorius, and in procuring his 
condemnation.” Zeal, however, againſt his an- 
tagoniſt tranſported him into expreſſions which 
were thought to be an hereſy of an oppoſite nature. 
Eutyches aſſerted, that there was but one nature 


in Chriſt, which was the divine; and, though Cyril 


had thus expreſſed himſelf, and appealed, for his 
juſtification in it, to the authority of Athanaſius, 
that happened to be hereſy in a monk, which was 
allowable in a biſhop; and Eutyches was accuſed 
of denying the exiſtence of the human nature of 
Chriſt. In a council held at Conſtantinople, 448, 
he was excommunicated and depoſed, but acquitted 
in another held at Epheſus, in the following year, 


| which was conducted by Dioſcorus, the ſucceſſor 


of Cyril, and in which the animoſities of the con- 


_ tending parties were carried to fuch a length, that 


one of the accuſers of Eutyches was publicly 
ſcourged, and baniſhed to a city of Lydia, where 


he ſoon after died in rer of the bruiſes he 
had received. | 


The accuſers of Tatyches were not; e | 
diſpoſed to ſubmit to the deciſion of this tumultu- 
ous aſſembly; and, in concert with Leo, bilbop of 
Rome, obtained an order for the fourth general 


council, which aſſembled at Chalcedon, in 451. 
In this aſſembly, the opinions of Eutyches were 


finally condemned, and the Catholic doctrine aſ- 
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ſerted, of two diſtin natures in one perſon united 
in Chriſt, without any change, mixture, or con- 
fuſion. The doctrines of Eutyches were,  how- 
ever, almoſt generally received in the patriarchates 
of Antioch and Alexandria, though not fo uni- 
verſally but that continued cauſes of uneaſineſs 
have occurred between the partiſans of the different 
opinions, reſpecting the nature of Chriſt. The 
unhappy conteſt, which had ariſen in conſequence 
of the Eutychian and Neſtorian diſputes, induced 
the emperor Zeno to publiſh, in 482, a decree of 
union. called the Henoticon, which was intended 
to reconcile the contending parties. But this de- 
cree, inſtead of producing the end for which it was 
| deſigned, though it was ſubſcribed by the biſhops 
of Alexandria and Antioch, and by the more mode- 
rate and judicious of all parties, and approved by 
Acacius biſhop of Conſtantinople, yet gave great 
offence to the zealous and contentious, by not 
particularly ſpecifying, amongſt the councils to 
whoſe decrees it referred, that of Chalcedon, the 
mention of which was - ſuppreſſed by the em- 
peror, in conſequence of his underſtanding that 
the preſent oppoſition aroſe, not from a- diſlike to 
the acts of the council, ſo much as to the council 
itſelf. A new diviſion took place concerning the 
emperor's Heuoticon; and the wounded dignity. of 
the council of Chalcedon was vindicated with a 
rancour and fury, which it was the expreſs i inten- 
N e edict to ſuppreſs. ** Ln. 
| The 
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The Monophyſites, who are generally eſteemed 

a ſect of the Eutychians, equally condemned the 
deciſions of the council of Chalcedon, and the 
opinions of Eutyches, that the human nature of 
Chriſt was abſorbed by the divine; and aſſerted, 
that the divinity and humanity of Chriſt were ſo 
united as to conſtitute only one nature without 
any change or confuſion. The leaders of this were. 
Mongus biſhop of Alexandria, and Peter biſhop 
of Antioch, who obtained the. name of Fullo, from 
having carried on the buſineſs of à fuller in his 
monaſtic ſtate, This man, who had uſurped the 
ſee of Antioch, who was troubleſome and conten- 
tious, and a warm oppoſer of the council of Chal- 
cedon, was himſelf accuſed of endeavouring to in- 
troduce a new ſect, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet 
was, that the Godbead had ſuffered in and with Cbrift. 
His followers were, from this peculiar opinjony 

ſtyled Theopaſchites. 1 
The other party, which was ſupported. by 
Mongus, being deprived of their leader by his 
ſubmiſſion, were, on this account, diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of the Acephali, or headleſs, 
This ſe& afterwards branched out into three others, 
which were denominated Anthropomorphites, 
| Barſanaphites, and Eſaianites, who differed from 
each other only on account of ſome unintelligible. 
ſubtleties, which are now deferyerly AY to 
oblivion. 
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Gyril—Theophilus biſhop of Alerandria— Iſidire.— Theadbrus 
' Armbius— Antiochus biſhop of Ptolemais—Afterius of Amaſia_. 
Peter of Ravenna—Gaudentius of Breſceia—Severian of 
Cabala Leo the Great==Gregentius— Evagrius—Baſil== 
Pbilaſſorgius Philip Sedetes— Evodius—eQrofius-—Sya- 
: _grius—-Gennadins—Foconius—Eucherius—Profper Dia- 

decules —Nilus— Maximus of Turin=Cafſion—Palladius 

—Profper biſhop of Nola—Sidonius Apollinaris=Salvian 

—Spurious Productions Socrates—Se: oxomen =Theederet— 
Publication of the Talmud. | 


T Tis not amidſt the gloomy ſhades of the fifth 
century, that we muſt expect to diſcern the 
glorious light of ſcience. Knowledge. of every 
kind became obſcured by monaſtic folly, and the 
incurſions of the barbarians, who regarded no 
learning as neceſſary, which did not increaſe their 
abilities for conqueſt or defence. The ſun of 
ſtience was not however entirely ſet, but ſhone 
with a faint and declining luſtre. Philoſophy was 
{till profeſſed and pretended to be taught in the 
great ſchools of the empire ; but it was no longer 
that ſolid rational knowledge which ſtrengthens 


and i _— the mind, but a compoſition of ab- 
ſurdity, 


* 
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"ty of ſubtle and complex fophiltry, and of 
nice and fanciful diftinRtions. 1 | - " 
The three moſt eminent writers who demie 
the fourth century, Chryſoſtom, Jerom, and Au- 
guſtin, continued their labours in this, and were 
the principal oppoſers of the different bereſies 
which from time to time aroſe ; they are not how · 
ever exempted from the charge of having ſubſti - 
cured logical ſubtilty in the room of plain ſenſe, 
and iſſued the decrees of men for the nee, 
ments of God. | 
Amongſt the earlieſt writers of this century, we 

find Cyril, who, in the year 412, by the aſſiſtance | 
of a military force, obtained the biſhopric of 
Alexandria. 'A commencement ſo tumultuous 
did not indicate a ſeaſon of great tranquillity to the | 
church over which he prefided ; and theſe prelages 
were confirmed by the virulence with which be 
deprived the Novatians of their church, and their 
biſhop of his property. This tyrannical ſpirit 
ſoon exerted itſelf in the aſſumption of new autho- 
rity. The Chriſtians of Alexandria, ,perfidiouſly 
drawn from their own houſes in the night by an 
account that the principal church was on fire, were 
inſulted by the Jews, and ſeveral of them were 
| flain. In order to avenge this atrocious offence, 
Cyril rook upon himſelf the office of the civil 
magiſtrate, plundered the Jews in return, both in- 
nocent and guilty, and exterminated them from the 
City. 


4 Oreſtes, 
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Oreſtes, the governor, incenſed at this interfe- 
rence, reſolved to depreſs the aſſuming prelate, 
who, however, aſſiſted by a body of five hundred 
monks “, repelled his attacks, aſſaulted him in his 
progreſs through the ſtreets, affected to worſhip, as 
a martyr, a ſeditious monk, who, upon this occa- 
ſion, had been put to death by the governor, and 
was ſuppoſed to have been privy to the murder of 
the learned and accompliſhed Hypatia. This 
celebrated female, the daughter of Theon the ma- 
thematician, was initiated in her father's ſtudies ; 
her judicious comments elucidated the works of 
the moſt famous geometricians ; and crowds of 
pupils reſorted to her ſchools in Athens and Alex- 
_ andria, to be inſtructed in the philoſophy of Plato 
and Ariſtotle. This female philoſopher was ac- | 
euſed or ſuſpe&ed of favouring the cauſe of Oreſ- 
tes, and preventing a reconciliation between him 
and Cyril. She became, conſequently, obnoxious 
to the fury of the ſavage band of Nitrian monks, 
and was rudely torn from her chariot, and mur- 
dered with every circumſtance of aggravated 
cruelty. The black accuſation, that Cyril was not 
unconcerned in this infamous tranſaction, has by 
ſome writers been controverted; but as no eccle. 
_ fGaſtical cenſure was paſſed upon it by the biſhop, 
who was always ſufficiently ready to fulminate the 
eceleſiaſtical thunder; and as the murderers of 
| Hypatia were headed by one Peter , a reader in 


* Socrates, viii. 14. + Id. ibid. 15. 
| | the 
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the Alexandrian church, there is too much reaſon 

for the belief, that, if Cyril was not the immediate 
inſtigator of this dreadful action, the death of an 

Ne however OG was not om 
to him. 
The lane abilities of Cyril were fa "i ex- 
cellent. Strongly attached to myſticiſm and alle- 
gory, he was a ſubtle and crafty diſputant, but 
neither elegant, judicious, nor profound. His 
works (of which his books againſt Julian are che 
principal) are compriſed-in fix folio volumes, His 
zeal againſt heterodoxy has atoned, with many, not 
only for his imperfections as a writer, but for his. 
faults as a man; and, notwithſtanding his rancour, 
his ambition, and his accompliſhing the ruia of 
Neſtorius, by fuch laviſh bribery as impoveriſhed 
the Alexandrian church, his zeal and ſuperſtition - 
have effected his exeltation. 4 into the 8 the 
ſaints. 

Theophilus, biſhop of Alexandria, * „ 

brated for his oppoſition to Origeniſm and to 
Chryſoſtom, has been accuſed of every mean and 


perfidious artifice which diſgraces and vilifies hu- 
man nature. He appears, indeed, to have been 


one of the numberleſs ſcourges which continually 
afflicted the Alexandrian church. The reſentment 
of this prelate againſt ſome Nitrian monks, by | 
whotn he had been, in ſeveral inſtances, offended, 
induced him to command their immediate ſurren- 
- der of all the writings of Origen, 4 to which: they 

were 
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were ſtrongly attached. The common fate of ab- 
ſurd requiſitions is contempt and diſobedience; and 
the monks refuſed to comply. In conſequence of 
this, the arrogant prelate obtained, in the council 
of Alexandria, the condemnation of all the fol- 
lowers of Origen; and an armed force was diſ- 
patched to diſperſe the monks of Nitria, who fled 
from their deſerts, and diſpatched three of their 
body to plead their cauſe before the Emperor at 
Conſtantinople, where they were favourably re- 
ceived by Chryſoſtom, who, however diſpoſed to 
the doctrines of Origen, might alſo not be averſe 
to protect thoſe who were perſecuted by his an- 
cient and implacable enemy. The proceedings of 
Theophilus againſt theſe monks, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of the See tall brothers, 
were declared calumnious, by commiſſioners: ap 
pointed by the Emperor to inveſtigate the diſpute. 
The reſentment of the biſhop againſt the Byzan- 
tine patriarch knew no bounds; it was uniformly 
exerted throughout the life of the unfortunate pre- 
late, and even manifeſted after his death, when his 
name, through the influence of Theophilus, was 
- eraſed from the ſacred diptychs, to which place it 
was not reſtored till after the deceaſe of the Alex- 
' andrian prelate, and the lapſe of ſeveral years. 
Few of the writings of Theophilus are now extant. 
Whilſt he governed the ſee of Alexandria, he or- 
dained Syneſius, a Platonic philoſopher, and a diſ- 
- ciple and panegyriſt of the accompliſhed Hypatia, 
| | to 
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to the biſhopric of Ptolemais. The ſage, however; 
appears to have been ſo far from ſoliciting this ho- 
nour, that he pleaded, againſt its acceptance, his 
being married to an amiable wife, whom he would 
neither repudiate nor viſit clandeſtinely, and his 
Platonic opinions. Theſe objections were, how- 
ever, over-· ruled by Theophilus; and the reluc- 
tant Syneſius proved, both by his practice and his 
writings, a confiderable ornament to the church. 
Iſidore, a prieſt of Peluſium, or Damietta, an 
Egyptian city, was, both by his manners and his 
. writings, a ſevere cenſor of the corrupt manners 
ol the eccleſiaſtics of the fifth century; and openly 
condemned the conduct of Cyril and Theophilus, 
His works conſiſt of a conſiderable number of epiſ- 
tles, which abound in piety and erudition, and are 
compoſed upon ſele& paſſages of Scripture, the 
doctrines of the church, and the monaſtic ſtate. 
One of the moſt learned prelates of this century 
was Theodorus biſhop of Mopſueſtia, who has 


Added to the character of a valuable writer, that of 


an excellent man. After his deceaſe, his memory 
and his works were condemned, on the charge 
of having imbibed the Pelagian and Neſtorian 
opinions. His, commentaries on ſcripture, which 
were peculiarly judicious, are ſaid to be {till in the 
hands of the Neſtorians, by whom they are greatly 
eſteemed : the remainder of his works are either 
loſt, or ſuppoſed: to be extant only in the Syriac 
language, and in the hands of the Neſtorians, 
Vor. 3 ; * | | The 
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The number of learned men who employed 
their abilities in the interpretation of the ſacred 
ſcriptures, was not ſo conſiderable as in the pre- 
ceding centuries, though ſeveral ſtill undertook 
the taſk of explaining particular parts and books 
of the Old and New Teſtament. Arnobius com- 
poſed a very indifferent expofition of the Pſalms; 
Pelagius wrote a commentary on St. Paul; Cyril, 
and Victor of Antioch, alſo compoſed ſome com- 
mentaries upon ſcripture; and Gelaſius biſhop of 
Rome earneſtly endeavoured to diſtinguiſh the ca- 
nonical from the apocryphal books. 
Of the greater part of che writers of the fifth cen- 
tury, little more can be neceſſary than to mention 
their names and works. Several ſermons were pub- 
liſhed by Antiochus biſhop of Ptolemais, Aſterius 
of Amaſia, Peter of Ravenna, Guadentius of 
Breſcia, and Severian of Gabala, whoſe eloquence 
is ſaid to have excited the jealouſy of Chryſoſtom. 
Leo the great, biſhop of Rome, employed his abi- 
lities in efforts for the extenſion of his ſee, and in 
perſecuting the Manichean, Pelagian, Neſtorian, 
and Eutychian heretics : ſeveral of his letters and 
ſermons ſtill remain.—Amongſt the controverſial 
writers we diſcover the names of Gregentius, 
Evagrius, and Baſil, who defended Chriſtianity 
againſt the Jews. The Pagans were attacked by 
Philoſtorgius, Philip Sedetes, Evodius, Exagrius, 
and Oroſius, a Spaniſh prieſt, who, at the requeſt 


| of Auguſtin, ſelected a — of the moſt re- 
markable | 
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markable events, from the time of Jeſus Chriſt; 
to prove that the calamities which afflicted the 
Roman empire, could not, as the Pagans ſup- 
poſed, reſult from their negle& of the worſhip of 
the gods. 

The principal oppoſers of hereſy, beſides thoſe 
already enumerated, were, Syagrius, Gennadius, 
and Voconius. Leſſons of morality were incul- 
cated by Eucherius biſhop of Lyons, Proſper, 
Diadoculos, and Evagrius, few of whoſe fragments 
have reached poſterity; and by Nilus, the difci- 
ple of Chryſoſtom, who, after having been go- 
yernor of Conſtantinople, renounced the world, 
and retired to the wilderneſs of Sinai. Several 
homilies of Baſil biſhop of Seleucia, and of 


Maximus biſhop of Turin, {till remain. Caſſian 


compoſed ſeveral books of inſtruction for the mo- 
naſtic ſtate, and ſome other performances; and 
Palladius compoſed lives of the monks, which he 
has ſtyled Hiftoria Laufiaca, Proſper biſhop of 
Nola, and Sidonius biſhop of Clermont, wrote 
ſeveral poems; and the learned, the charitable, 
but ſelf-auſtere Salvian publiſhed four books on 
alms, addrefled to the catholic church, and a 
treatiſe upon providence. A multitude of other 
authors of inferior celebrity may be ſeen in the 
catalogue of Gennadius, a prieſt of Marſeilles, who 
has collected a very conſiderable number of the 
names of thoſe eccleſiaſtical authors who either 
were his predeceſſors or contemporaries. Many 

n ſpurious 
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ſpurious productions made their appearance dur- 


ing the fifth century, which were pretended to be 


the productions of the ancient fathers of the 
church, and were exhibited to combat the doc- 


trines which were to be overturned, or to ſupport 


ſuch as were to be eſtabliſhed. Amongſt theſe, 
were the works which bear the name of Dionyſius 
the Areopagite; they were firſt quoted in the con- 
ference between the Severians and the Catholics, 
which was held at Conſtantinople in the year 533. 

The three great contemporary ecclefiaftical 


- hiſtorians, Socrates, Sozomen, and Fheodoret, 


flouriſhed in this century; to whom may be added, 
Philoſtorgius, who compoſed a hiſtory of the 
church. The firſt of theſe authors received his 
education at Conſtantinople, and, after ſome time 
ſpent in ſtudy, profeſſed the law, and pleaded at 
the bar, whence he obtained the appellation of 
Scholaſticus, a name generally given to advocates, 
His hiſtory is written with accuracy and judgment, 
though deficient in elegance, and with much plain- 
neſs and fimplicity of ſtylex. As he entertained 
favourable opinions of the Novatians, he has been 
accuſed - of having adopted their opinions, but 


without reaſon. It is probable, that as he was 


prudent and moderate, and a friend to civil and 
The learned reader will eaſily perceive the obligations which 
the compiler of this hiſtory is under to the excellent and accurate 


Socrates. 
+ Valefius, Vit. Socratis, - 
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religious liberty, theſe liberal ſentiments, in an. 
uncharitable age, were the only grounds for- the 
accuſation of heterodoxy. <1 
Hermias Sozomenus, who likewiſe flouriſhed in 
the reign of the younger Theodoſius, was allo edu- 
cated for the law; his extreme credulity, -reſpe&-: 
ing miracles, - excites the diſguſt of his readers, 
though his ſtyle is much ſuperior to that of Socrates. 
From the great ſimilarity between their reſpective 
performances, there is ſome reaſon to believe, that, 
the one muſt have copied the other: if ſo, as the 
hiſtory of Socrates was firſt compoſed, Sozomen 
muſt have been the tranſcriber*, £1 
The hiſtory of Theodoret appears to have been 
written poſterior to theſe, and, in ſeveral inſtances, 
it has ſupplied their deficiencies. The talents and, 
learning of this biſhop appear to have been conſi- 
derable, but his impartiality was not ſufficient 
for an hiſtorian. The writings of Theodoret were 
not confined to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory; he wrote ſe- 
veral diſcourſes and commentaries upon ſcripture, 
in which he abridged Chryſoſtom. He was dedi- 
cated, by his parents, to the ſervice of the church, 
even before his birth, and with the ſame view. 
paſſed his youth in a monaſtery, In oppoſition to 
his own wiſhes, he was afterwards ordained biſhop : 
of Cyre, and in this ſituation he boaſted (and if 
true, in ſuch an age, he might be permitted to 
þoaſt) that neither he nor any of his clergy had 
* Valeſius, Vit. Sor, = 
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ever been at law, or had ever, by their conduct, 
deſerved a proſecution; and that he himſelf had 
not only diſpenſed the eccleſiaſtical revenues, in 


improving the city, but had diſpenſed his patri- 


mony to the neceſſities of the poorꝰ. His opinions, 
relative to Cyril and the Neſtorian controverſy, 
were ſo obnoxious to the prevailing party, that, 
in that diſpute, the emperor threatened to depoſe 
him from his ſee. This menace was not, however, 
executed; and during the time when he had the 
utmoſt reaſon to expect it, the fears of the amiable 


biſhop muſt have been conſiderably ſoothed, by 


the apprehenſions for his ſafery, and the attach- 
ment which was manifeſted towards him, by the 
people of his dioceſe. In the fifth general coun- 
eil, in the year 553, his writings concerning Neſto- 
rianiſm were vehemently condemned. 

The cloſe of this century, or the beginning of 
the next, was remarkable, by the publication of 
the TalmudF. This celebrated piece of Jewiſh 
literature, containing, as the Rabbins pretend, the 
oral laws which God delivered to Moſes, conſiſts 
of two parts, each of which 1s divided into ſeveral 


books. The firſt part, Miſbna, contains the text; 


the ſecond 1s a kind of commentary upon that 


text, which is ſtyled Gemara. This oral law or 


tradition of the Jews was collected after the de- 
ſtruction of the temple, in the year 150, by rabbi 
* Theodor, Ep. 31, et Ep. 113, ad Leon. 

1 Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juifs, iii. 606, | 7 

| . Judah, 
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Judah, and is preferred by that people even to 

the ſcriptures. They ſuppoſe it was orally deli- 
vered by Moſes to Iſrael, and unlawful to be 
written, When Jeruſalem, however, was de- 
ſtroyed, they were conſtrained to write, in order 
to preſerve it; but wrote it in ſuch a way, that it 
could be underſtood by none but themſelves, The 
Miſhna and Gemara complete the two Talmuds ; 
the firſt, that of Jeruſalem, in 230; the ſecond, 
that of Babylon, five hundred years after Chriſt, 
The Talmuds, however intended, confirm in 
reality the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, The exiſtence 
and actions of a perſon of that name are recorded 
in that of Babylon; and many texts, relative to the 
| Meffiah, are confirmed and explained by thefe 
books“. 


Many parts of the Talmud have been tranſlated and ren- 
dered intelligible. The Miſhna-Terah of Maimonides contains 
the ſubſtance of the Miſhna and Gemara, and may be underſtood 
with great eaſe. See alſo Clavis Talmudica, Cock's as 
and the works of Lud vicus Compeigne du Veil. 
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THE SIXTH CENTURY, 


CHAP. I. 


GENERAL STATE oF THE CHURCH IN THIS 


CENTURY. 


E oil Effects of the Deciſions in the Council of . 


Emperor Anaſtaſius— Intrigues of the Mons Too of 
them appointed to the Sees of Antioch and Conflantinople— 
Tumult, in Conſtantinople—Vitellianus marches to attack 
Caonſtantinople—Degerved by Anaſtaſius — Emperor Juſtin 
— Eutychians deprefſſed—Fuſlinian—Theodora—Riots be- 
tween the Factions. — Condemnation of Origen—of Theodore, 


Theodoret, Ibas, &c. — Oppoſition of the Roman Pontiff 


Vggilius— Genera! Council at Conflantinaple—Figilius ba- 
nſhed—Retrafis and is recalled—Diſputes whather one of 
the Trinity had ſuffered — Whither the Body of Chrift was 
corruptible or no. Juin II. favours the Eutychians— 
Biſhops of Rome claim univerſal Supremacy—GConteſts for 
the Succeſſion to that See—Rivalſhip between the Biſhops 
of Rome and Conftantinople—Mutual Perſecutions between 
the Arians and Orthodox—Change of Religion in Barbari- 
ans—Title of moſt Catholic King—England—Saxons con- 
verted by Augufiin— Archbiſhopric of Canterbury founded - 
Spirit of the Bruſh Clergy. 


HE deciſions of the council of Chalcedon, 
in the preceding century, had, as was be- 


fore Rated, increaſed inſtead of * the 


fierce 


cer. 6.) Battle between Orthodox & Entychians. 2979 
fierce flames of ecclefiaftical diſcord. Their ef- 
fects, during the greater part of the fixth century, 
were not leſs deſtructive to the peace of the Chriſtian 
world. Anaſtaſius, the ſucceſſor of Zeno, was a 
firm and ſtrenuous ſupporter of the Henoticon“, 
publiſhed by his predeceſſor; and the crime of be- 
ing an Eutychian was generally laid to his charge. 
The ſucceſſive patriarchs of Conſtantinople, who, 
from profeſſing theinſelves the ſteady opponents, 
had become the zealous advocates, of the Chalce- 
donian decrees, were, by the intrigues of an 
Egyptian monk, and the authority of the emperor, 
puniſhed for their temerity by the deprivation of. 
their ſees. The imperial interference was, how- 

ever, leſs favourable to the tranquillity of the em- 
pire than to the ambition of the inſidious monk 
Severus, who obtained the epiſcopal throne of An- 
tioch, while that of Conſtantinople was filled by 
Timothy, another of the ſame fraternity. The 
innovations which the Conſtantinopolitan prelate 
attempted to introduce into public worſhip were 
extremely obnoxious to his turbulent ſubjects. 
They roſe, furiouſly aſſaulted the Eutychian party, 
which was favoured by their biſhop, and a tumult 
enſued between the orthodox and heretical factions, 
in which ſeveral lives were ſacrificed. The inferior 

* The decree of union or reconciliation, from er (to unite). 
The favourers of this decree were ſtyled Acephali and Heſitantes. 


Though written Henoticon in common, yet the H ſhould be 
dropped, as wow has na aſpirate. H. 


clergy 
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clergy and people of Antioch were involved in 
ſimilar diſturbances. Many anathemas againſt the 
Chalcedonian decrees were fulminated by the pa- 
triarch of Antioch; but his deciſions were rejected 
and defpiſed by ſcveral of the biſhops within his. 
own juriſdiction, who warmly refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the heterodox Severus astheir lawfulſuperior. 
Theſe diſturbances were augmented by the influ- 
ence of Vitellianus, one of the emperor's generals, 
who avowedly patronized the cauſe of orthodoxy 
(and of Macedonius the depoſed prelate of Con- 
ſtantinople), and approached the imperial city, at 
the head of an army, which, though haſtily levied, 
was formidable from its numbers, and its chief. 
Vitellianus loudly threatened the depoſition of the 
heretical] emperor, if he dared to reject his propoſi- 
tions, which conſiſted in his conſenting to the re- 
ſtoration of the baniſhed biſhops, and the conven- 
tion of a fifth cecumenical council, again to conſider 
the articles of faith. Anaſtaſius at firſt refuſed to 
accede to the propoſed terms; but, little prepared 
to oppoſe ſo formidable a body, after having ſeen 
bimſelf deprived of the government of Mæſia and 
Thrace by his antagoniſt, he was compelled to 
promiſe a full compliance with his demands. But 
the futh of princes and politicians is almoſt pro- 
verbially inſecure. The emperor had, by his art- 
fal aſſurances, induced his honeſt but leſs politic 
rival to diſband and diſmiſs his turbulent army, 
and to retire to his government in Thrace ; but no 

ſooner 
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ſooner had he obtained the accompliſhment of 
theſe preliminary conditions, than, in defiance of 
all the rules of equity and honour, .of candour 
and humanity, he protected the Monophyſite par- 
ty, and treated his catholic ſubjects with additional 
rancour and violence. 

The death of Anaſtaſius proved the dawn of a 
brighter day to the catholic party, Juſtin, his 
ſucceſſor, whoſe valour and 'addreſs had exalted 
him from the humble ſtation of a ſhepherd's boy 
to the poſſeſſion of a throne, was little qualified 
to enter into the ſubtleties of theological and meta- 
phyſical diſquiſitions, ſince, in fact, he could 
neither write nor read, and his character, previous 
to his being inveſted with the purple, naturally 
leads us to believe that his acuteneſs and penetra- 
tion had been directed rather to the improvement 
of the ſoldier than the divine. The cauſe of the 
council of Chalcedon was, however, immediately 
and vigorouſly eſpouſed by the orthodox emperor, 
who inſiſted on the ſtrict performance of all its de. 
crees. Severus was depoſed and exiled, the catho- 
lic biſhops obtained the reſtoration of their ſees, 
and the ſect of the Eutychians was perſecuted and 
depreſſed. The zeal of the emperor in the cauſe 
of 'orthodoxy was ſtill further manifeſted : the 
Arians appeared extremely obnoxious to him; 
and, by a public edi, he commanded them to 
be deprived of their churches throughout the whole 
extent of his dominions. | 
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The decrees of ſynods and councils, and the. 
deprivation of dignities, are inſufficient at once to 
eradicate prejudices deeply rooted in the mind, and 
nouriſhed to maturity by careful culture, and the 
invigorating ſunſhine of royal favour. The zeal 
of Juſtin, and the cares of Juſtinian, his aſſociate 
and ſucceflor, were ſteadily but ineffectually em- 
ployed in the extirpation of hereſy, On the de- 
ceaſe of Juſlin, his nephew was gratefully regarded 
by the catholic party as the firm ſupporter of their 
caufe. The retroſpect of his religious ſentiments 
afforded them the moſt glowing hopes of his future 
favour, and the certain eſtabliſhment of what they 
regarded as religious truth. The firſt actions of his 
reign tended to realize theſe hopes. Speculations 
concerning the divine nature, and theological diſcuſ- 
fions, were indeed the principal employment of Juſ- 
tinian; and the reſult was an abſurd and cruel at- 
tempt to compel all his ſubjects to a perfect confor- 
mity of opinion with himſelf in all matters of reli- 
gion, for which purpoſe, ſevere edicts were iſſued 
againſt his heretical and infidel ſubjects. But religi- 
ous factions invaded his palace, his bed, and his 
throne. His empreſs, Theodora, was an equally 
zealous and a more inflexible friend to the Eutychi- 
an party, than her huſband to the Chalcedonians : 
and the ſubjects of the eaſtern empire, ranged under 
the banners of thoſe great theological combatants, 


were alternately reviled and depreſſed. Nor was 


theirs a war merely of words; riots and tumults were 
continually 
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continually excited by the contending parties; and 
the ſame factious ſpirit, which had manifeſted its 
influence in the commencement of the century, in 
the ſeditions of the Circus, concerning the & blue 


* As the whole hiſtory of the univerſe can ſcarcely furniſh a 
parallel of human folly, the following account, of theſe faQtians, 
from an ingenious modern hiſtorian, will probably not be unac- 
ceptable to the reader. « A material difference may he ob- 
ſerved in the games of antiquity: the molt eminent of the Greeks 
were actors, the Romans were merely ſpectators. , The Olympic 
ſtadium was open to wealth, merit, and ambition: and if the 
_ eandidates could depend on their perſonal fil] and activity, 
they might purſue the footileps of Diomede and Mevelaus, and 
conduct their own horſes in the rapid career. Ten, twenty, 
forty chariots were allowed to ſtart at the ſame inſtant ; a r 
of leaves was the reward of the victor ; and his fame, with that 
of his family and country, was chanted in lyric ſtrains more 
durable than monuments of braſs and marble. But a ſenator, 
or even a citizen, conſcious of his dignity, would have blaſhed 
to expoſe his perſon or his horſes in the Circus of Rome. The 
games were exhibited at the expence of the republic, the magiſ- 
trates, or the emperors : but the reins were abandoned to. ſervile 
hands; and if the profits of a favourite charioteer ſometimes ex- 
ceeded thoſe of an advocate, they mult be conſidered as the ef- 
fects of popular extravagance, and the high wages of a diſgrace- 
ful profeſſion. The race, in its firſt inſtitution, was a fimple 
conteſt of two chariots, whoſe drivers were diſtinguiſhed by 
evhite and red liveries; two additional colours, a light green, and 
a czrulean blue, were afterwards introduced; and, as the races 
were repeated twenty-five times, one hundred chariots contri- 
| buted in the fame day to the pomp of the Circus. The four 

 fa#ions ſoon acquired a legal eſtabliſhment, and a myſterious 
origin, and their fanciful colours were derived from the various 
appearances of nature in the four ſeaſons of the year ; the red 
1 i | dog- 
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and green factions, in which innumerable lives 


were ſacrificed, was now employed in directing 
| | anathemas 


dog-ftar of ſummer, the ſnows of winter, the deep ſhades of au- 
tumn, and the cheerful verdure of the ſpring. Another inter- 
pretation preferred the elements to the ſeaſons, and the ſtruggle 
of the green and blue was ſuppoſed to repreſent the conflict of 
the earth and ſea. Their reſpective victories announced either 
z plentiful harveſt or a proſperous navigation; and the hoſtility 
of the huſbandmen and mariners was ſomewhat leſs abſurd than 
he blind ardour of the Roman people, who devoted their lives 
and fortunes to the colour which they had eſpouſed. Such 
folly was diſdained and indulged by the wiſeſt princes; but the 
names of Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Commodus, Caracalla, 
and Elagabalus, were enrolled in the blue or green factions of 
the Circus: they frequented their ſtables, applauded their fa- 
vourites, chaſtiſed their antagoniſts, and deſerved the eſteem of 
the populace, by the natural or affected imitation of their man- 
ners. The bloody and tumultuous conteſt continued to diſturb 
the public feſtivity, till the laſt age of the ſpectacles of Rome; 
and Theodoric, from a motive of juſtice or affection, interpoſed 
his authority to protect the greens againſt the violence of a con- 
ſul and a patrician, who were paſſionately addicted to the blue 
ſation of the Circus. | | 
« Conſtantinople adopted the follies, though not the virtues, 
of ancient Rome; and the ſame factions which had agitated the 
Circus, raged with redoubled fury in the Hippodrome. Under 
the reign of Anaſtaſius, this popular frenzy was inflamed by re- 
ligious zeal; and the greens, who had treacherouſly concealed 
ſtones and daggers under baſkets of fruit, maſſacred, at a ſolemn 
feſtival, three thouſand of their blue adverſaries. From the ca- 
pital, this peſtilence was diffuſed into the provinces and cities 
of the Eaſt, and the ſportive diſtinction of two colours produced 
two ſtrong and irreconcileable factions, which ſhook the founda- 


tions of a feeble government. The popular diſſenſions, founded 
| | on 
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anathemas againſt all who differed from whatever 
was conſidered to be the true faith, or in purſuing 
the inextricable labyrinth of rheological diſquiſition. 

The myſticiſm and obſcurity of Origen was ſa 
congenial to the taſte and ſpirit of the times, and 
particularly to the eaſtern monks, that all the de- 
erees of councils, and all the anathemas of the 
elergy, were ineffectual in obſtructing its progreſs. 
The private diſguft of an individual procured from 


the emperor a public diſapprobat ion of theſe opi- 


nions. Pelagius, the Romiſh nuncio, envious of 
the diſtinction ſhewn by the emperor to Theodore, 
the biſhop of Cæſarea, an Eutychian, and a ſtrenu- 
ous defender of Origeniſm, incited by his perſua- 


en the moſt ſerious intereſt, or holy pretence, have ſcarcely 
equalled the obſtinacy of this wanton diſcord, which invaded 
the peace of families, divided friends and brothers, and tempted 


| the female ſex, though ſeldom ſeen in the Circus, to eſpouſe the 


inclinations of their lovers, or to contradict the wiſhes of their 
huſbands. Every law, either human or divine, was trampled 
under foot; and as long as the party was ſucceſgful, its deluded 


followers appeared careleſs of private diſtreſs or public calamity. - 


The licence, without the freedom of democracy, was revived at 
Antioch and Conſtantinople, and the ſupport of a faction be- 
came neceſſary to every candidate for civil or eccleſiaſtical ho- 
nours. A dreadful edition between the factions, in the reign 
of Juſtinian, in which thirty thouſand perſons loſt their lives, 
reſtored apparent quiet to the city for a few years, but the en- 


mity of the __ was not entirely * — during his. 


whole reign. 


Gibbon's Decline and Fall, vol. iv. p. 59, &c. 
ſions 


we 
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fions and artifices the zealous Juſtinian to condemn 
the doctrines of Origen, and to command them to 
be entirely ſuppreſſed. This deciſion was ap- 
proved by the patriarch of Conſtantinople and the 
other biſhops ; and Theodore received, in this in- 
dire& but certain mode, a fevere blow, which was 
ſoon after followed by a determination of the em- 

peror to condemn the ſect of the Acephali, which 
was favoured by the biſhop of Cæſarea. This de- 
ſign was however counteracted by the artifices of 
the empreſs, and by Theodore himſelf, who had 
been conſulted on the moſt effectual methods which 
could be taken for their extirpation. The avowed 
opponent of the decrees of Chalcedon, in order to 
favour his own party, and to diſtreſs his adverſa- 
Ties, had the addreſs to perſuade the cmperor that 

- reſcinding thoſe paſſages in the edicts of the fourth 

general council, which had declared the orthodoxy 

of Theodore of Mopſueſtia, Theodoret of Cyre, 
and Ibas of Edeſſa, and condemning their writ- 
ings, which were peculiarly obnoxious to the Eu- 
tychians, would completely remove the objections 
of the Acephali, and unite them in entire commu- 
nion with the Catholic Church. The cenſure of 
three perſons of doubtful reputation was ſo ſmall a 
conſideration for the important acquiſition of a 
number of orthodox believers, that Juſtinian rea- 
dily conſented to publiſh an edi& in condemnation 
of theſe writings, which was celebrated by the 
| | name 
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name of the Three Chapters*, This was followed 
by the convention of a council at Conſtantinople, 
in which the ſentence of the Three Chapters was 
confirmed. In the acts of this council, the utmoſt: 
pains were employed by the members to preſerve 
inviolate the dignity of the council of Chalcedon, 
by the denunciation of an anathema againſt all 
who contemned, or refuſed to acknowledge, its. 
authority. But the propagation of edicts, which ſo: 
evidently cenſured the decrees of the Chalcedonian 
council, was little. correſpondent to this apparent 
zeal; and the opprobrium thrown upon that aſ- 
ſembly, and upon the memory of wiſe and reſpect- 
able men who had died in communion with the: 
Church, was warmly oppoſed. by the weſtern 
biſhops, and by Vigilius, the pontiff of Rome. 
The contentious prelate ſoon afterwards viſited 
Conſtantinople, where, either by the perſuaſive 
influence of royal entreaties, or the force of a tem- 
porary conviction, he was prevailed upon to ac- 
quieſce in the edi, and joined in the condemna- 
tion of the Three Chapters. His aſſent to theſe 
meaſures was however ſoon withdrawn. The re- 

fractory biſhops of Africa immediately ſeparated 
from his communion, and affected to conſider him 


* Theſe were, 1. the books of Theodore, who lived 150 
years before, and was ſaid to have led the way to the Neſtorian 
hereſy ; 2. thoſe of Theodoret againſt Cyril; and 3. an epiſtle 
of Ibas to Maris the Perſian, in which the W of * 
council of Epheſus was attacked. H. 


Voi. I. * - as 
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as an apoſtate from the faith. Wearied with this 
oppoſition, Vigilius retracted his cenſure of theſe 
celebrated works, and once more profeſſed his 
firm adherence to the decifons of Chalcedon. 
Deſtitute of its real importance, as this con- 
troverſy certainly was, it produced an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of commotions and cabals. 
Juſtinian enforced his former decree by the pro- 
mulgation of a new edict; and highly reſented 
the wavering and contumacious conduct of Vigi- 
livs, who retired into the church of Sr. Peter, to 
ſcreen himſelf from the effects of the emperor's 
reſentment. Sacred as were the rights of ſanctu- 
ary, ſuch was the indignation of Juſtinian, that 
the pontiff would have been immediately torn 
from his aſylum, had not the populace tumultu- 
ouſly interfered, and by their means the biſhop eſ- 
caped. Mutual recrimination and mutual reſent- 
ment continued, during a confiderable period, to 
exaſperate the minds of the emperor and the re- 
f. actory biſhop. Tired with theſe repeated oppo- 
ſitions in a concern which he had fo much at heart, 
Juſtinian convoked, in the year 553, a general 
council at Conſtantinople; at which Vigilius, 
though earneſtly importuned by a depuration from 
the aſſembly, of three patriarchs, and a number 
of the moſt reſpectable biſhops, refuſed to attend. 
During the deliberations of this aſſembly, Vigilius, 
in his letters to the emperor, ſeverely cenſured 
their condemnation of Theodore, Theodoret, and 
1 Oz Ibas ; 
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Ibas; and arrogantly attempted by his apoſtolical 
authority to prevent any decifion contrary to his 
own. This had however no effect upon the coun- 
Cil, in which the verſatility of the Roman biſhop 
was expoſed ; the decrees of the four preceding 
general councils were fully acknowledged ; and to 
- thoſe who had been already condemned in theſe 
conventions, were not only added the names and 
writings of Theodore FF heodoret, and Ibas, but 
anathemas were pronounced againſt all who ſhould 
approve their errors. Theſe deciſions were warmly 
oppoſed by Vigilius, who by his obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance provoked the emperor to ſend him into ba- 
niſnment. His retreat from the buſy world, 
which either afforded his paſſions an opportunity 
to ſubſide, or elſe the operation of his natural 
verſatility, produced another dereliction of the opi- 
nions to which he had ſo obſtinately adhered ; and 
again he publicly condemned the Three Chapters. 
His death ſoon ſucceeded his recall. 
The religious ſpeculations of the emperor were 
not confined to this troubleſome controverſy. He 
took an active part in that which was agitated 
concerning the queſtion, whether it could with 
propriety be ſaid that one of the Trinity had ſuf- 
fered. The affirmative was aſſerted by the monks 
of Scythia, and favoured by Juſtinian, but was 
oppoſed by the monks of Conſtantinople. The 
biſhop of Rome, at the requeſt of the emperor, 


| publiſhed a decree in favour of the Scythian monks, 
| X 2 and 
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and aſſerted the propriety of ſaying that one of 

the Trinity had ſuffered ; fince Jeſus Chriſt, one 

of the perſons in the glorious Trinity, had ſuf- 

fered in the fleſh, The opinions of the emperor 

were not however uniformly conſonant to the faith 

of councils, and the decrees. of the fathers; and 

his catholiciſm in the evening of his life was ob- 

{cured by a dark cloud. The tendency to religi- 

ous diſputation, ſo prevald in all the ſubjects of 

the empire, was conſiderably increaſed by the ap- 

probation and example. of the emperor; and 

numberleſs were the unprofitable and unimportant 

controverſies which were continually diſcuſſed. 

Amongſt theſe, a diſpute had ariſen, whether the 

body of Chriſt, during his reſidence upon earth, 

was corruptible or incorruptible*. The zealous 

emperor, who had fo fſtrenuouſly laboured for 
the orthodoxy of his ſubjects, and the extir- 
pation of the Pagans, Arians, with every other 

ſpecies of heretics ; whether from the natural im- 

- becillity of age, the verſatility of the human mind, 
the perſuaſions of the empreſs, or the collected 

| | force 


* Thoſe who maintained the corruptibility were called 
Phthartolatrz and Corrupticolæ: their opponents, from whoſe 
poſition of the incorruptibility it was inferred that the ſuffering 
of Chriſt was but a phantaſm, or in appearance only (Pailagaus), 
Phantaſiaſtæ and Aphthartodocitæ. H. | 

+ The perſuaſions of a beautiful woman may perhaps have 
ſome weight, even with the moſt intrepid thealogian z nor was 


Juſtivian inſenſible to female beauty. But the attractions of 
| | Theodora 
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force of all theſe motives, profeſſed himſelf a diſ- 
ciple of the incorruptibles, in the year 545. 
Thus, by publiſhing am edict declaratory of his 
belief, he at length enrolled his name amongſt 
the Hereſiarchs. Theſe diſputes, which were 
ſuſtained by the controverſial ſpirit of the emperor, 
continued to flame out with greater or leſs violence 
during his reign; but, after his deceaſe, gradually 
declined, and were ſoon extinguiſhed. | 

The Eutychian party acquired a ſteady and zea- 
lous protector in Juſtin II. the nephew and ſucceſ- 
ſor of Juſtinian. From the diſcouragements and 
perſecutions they had met with from former em- 
perors, their numbers had, however, conſiderably 
declined ; and their fect appeared to de rapidly 
Expiring. 

The claims to an which had for pre- 
ceding centuries been aſſerted by the biſhops of 
Rome, were at firſt faintly urged, and promoted 
by artful and almoſt imperceptible means. They 
now however inſiſted upon ſuperiority, as a divine 
right attached to their ſee, which had been founded 
by St. Peter; and this doctrine, which had ap- 
peared to influence the conduct of ſome of the 
Romiſh biſhops of the preceding century, was no 


Theodora were not confined to her perſonal charms. When, 
in a popular tumult againſt the life of the emperor, he would 
have abandoned the city, and endeavoured to eſcape; with an 
intrepidity unuſual to her ſex, ſhe perſuaded the emperor rather 
to reſign his life than his empire; and exclaimed, © that a king - 
dom was a glorious ſepulehre.“ 
XK 3 longer 
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310 Conteſts for the Papacy, F[exnr, 6. 
longer. concealed, or cautiouſly promulgated, by | 
thoſe who poſſeſſed the ſee during the preſent pe- 
riod. But, however extenſive their authority, the 
biſhops of the ancient capital ſtill remained, both 
in civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs, ſubject firſt to the 
juriſdiction of the Gothic kings, and, upon the 
retaking of Rome, to the Greek emperors; who, 
in imitation of their barbarian predeceſſors, claimed 
additional rights. Such however was the exten- 
five influence of the papal intrigues, that there 
were few amongſt the potentates of the weſtern 
empire, who were not, before the cloſe of the 
ſucceeding century, ſubjected to the authority of 
the biſhops of Rome. 

A ſtation ſo elevated, which lay open to the 
ambition of ſuch numbers, who from the diſad- 
vantages of birth, fortune, and even talents, could 
never have obtained any of the honourable offices 
of civil life, was eagerly conteſted for, and fre- 
quently obtained, by fraud, chicanery, and the 
praQtice of whatever was the moſt oppoſite to the 
conduct of a genuine believer in the goſpel of 
Chriſt. During the progreſs of the ſixth century, 
the peace of the Romiſh church was thrice invaded 
by the conteſts of rival pontiffs. Symmachus, a 
deacon of Rome, and Laurentius, who, upon the 
death of the biſhop Anaſtaſius, had, by different 
parties, been elevated to the vacant ſee,continued for 
ſeveral years to aſſert their diſcordaat pretenſions. 
After repeated ſtruggles, and the claim of a prior 

8 right, 
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right, the party of Symmachus at length prevailed. 
They were materially aſſiſted by the pen and abi - 
lities of Ennodius, biſhop of Pavia, who de- 
ſcended to employ the moſt abject flattery in the 
behalf of Symmachus, whom he addreſſed not 
with the common adulatory terms appropriated to 
royalty, but in thoſe which approached to divini- 
ty; aſſerting that he was judge in the place of God, 
and vicegerent of the Moſt High. The church was 
again divided by the reciprocal claims of Boniface 
and Dioſcorus: the premature death of the latter 
terminated, however, this clerical war.—-But the 
century did not cloſe without another ſimilar diſ- 
turbance in this unhappy church. The intrigues 
of Vigilius procured a ſecret order from the em- 
| preſs Theodora to Beliſarius, who was then at 
Rome, for the depoſition of the reigning biſhop 
Silverus, and the inveſtiture of Vigilius in all the 
rights of the depoſed prelate. The unhappy Sil- 
verus was, in conſequence of this command, de- 
prived of his dignities, and baniſhed; but, upon 
the interference of Juſtinian, he returned to Italy, 
with the deluſive expectation of regaining his 
rights. The good fortune however, or the ſupe- 
rior artifices of Vigilius once more prevailed; his 
antagoniſt was reſigned to his power; and was con- 
fined by him in the iſlands of Pontus and Panda- 
taria, where in penury and affliction he terminated 
his wretched exiſtence. Whether the teſtimonials 
which were produced to clear Pelagius, the ſuc- 

X 4 ceſſor 
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ceſſor of Vigilius, from the crime of having been 
acceſſory to the death of this inſolent, verſatile, and 
ambitious prelate, were ſufficient to prove his in- 
nocence to mankind, cannot eaſily be now aſcer- 
tained. His judges however were ſatisfied; and 
poſterity will perhaps not diſapprove the appear- 
ance of that retributive juſtice, which ſeems to 
have puniſhed Vigilius by the operation of the very 
ſame paſſions which had produced the miſery and 
death of his predeceſſor. 

The advantages attendant upon the acquiſition 
of ſuch enormous power were alloyed by jealou- 
ſies and apprehenſions. T he biſhops of the By- 
zantine ſee, ſcarcely leſs arrogant and ambitious 
than their brethren of Rome, refuſed to acknow- 
ledge their pre-eminence, and laid claim to fimilar 
authority. The arrogant pretenſions of theſe rival 
ſees involved them in continual diſſenſions; which 
were prodigiouſly increaſed by the conduct of 
John, the Faſter, a prelate diſtinguiſhed' for his 
| auſterity ; who, in a council held at Conſtantinople 
in the year 588, aſſumed the title of ecumenical 
or uni ver ſal biſhop; which had been conferred by 
Leo and Juſtinian upon the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, though unaccompanied by any acceſſions 
of power v. This appellation, which implied a 


Whatever claims might be aſſerted by thoſe who originally 
aſſumed this title, the preſent patriarchs of Conſtantinople cannot 
boaſt a very extenſive juriſdiction, though they retain it under 
all the rigours of the — government. 
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pre-eminence difficult to be endured, was oppoſed 
by Pelagius the Second, who was then biſhop of 
Rome; and earneſtly conteſted by his ſucceſſor 
Gregory the Great, who aſſerted in lofty terms the 
rights of the Romiſh fee to an entire ſupremacy 
over the whole Chriſtian world. 

The barbarian conquerors of the weſtern parts 
of the empire had, as was before obſerved, in 
general adopted the heretical opinions of Arius; 
and they continued, with few exceptions, to be for 
ſome time hoſtile to the Catholic faith. Thraſi- 
mund, king of the Vandals, more accompliſhed, 
but leſs tolerant, than many of his contemporary 
monarchs, offered the moſt liberal incentives to 
apoſtaſy ; and deprived the African Catholics of 
their churches, which he commanded to be ſhut 
up; and two hundred and twenty biſhops to be 
baniſhed to Sardinia “, where they languiſhed in 
_ exile during fifteen years. Their reſtoration to 
peace and freedom, under his ſucceſſor Hilderic, 
proved only a prelude to that ſtate of authority 
and conſequence, which they obtained from the 
conqueſt of Africa by the victorious Beliſarius, the 
great and ſucceſsful general, but latterly the un- 
fortunate victim, of Juſtinian, The reſumption 
of their priſtine rights was not accompanied with 
the mild virtues of the primitive Chriſtian. Still 
ſmarting from the ſeverities they had recently ex- 
perienced, they reſolved to inflict equal puniſh- 


* Ruinart, p. 570, 571. 
ments 
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ments upon their perſecutors; and the Arians 
were in their turn expoſed to the ſufferings they 
had inflicted upon the Catholics. 

The decline of Arianiſm, in every part of the 
weſtern empire, was accelerated by haſty ſteps. 
Clovis laboured to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity wherever 
he carried his victorious arms; and the Gauls, be- 
fore the cloſe of the ſixth century, ſubmitted to the 
government and to the religion of the Franks. 
By the natural viciſſitudes of humour to which all 
monarchical government muſt be expoſed, the in- 
habitants of Italy were placed alternately under the 
dominion of an orthodox or an heretical monarch. 
Narſes, the eunuch, the general of Juſtinian, and 
the rival of Beliſarius, reduced the country under 
ſubjection to the empire; from which, the whole, 
except the cities of Rome and Ravenna, was 
again diſmembered, and governed by a ſucceſſion 
of petty kings. The profeſſors of the goſpel, in 
Italy, groaned for ſeveral years under the dominion 
of their Pagan conquerors, by whom they were 
cruelly oppreſſed; but at length Chriſtianity, ac- 
cording to the faith of Arius, was received and 
profeſſed by Autharis, the third monarch of the 
Lombards. The faith of this ferocious people be- 
coming gradually more refined and improved, 
T heodalinda, the relict of Autharis, was induced 
to profeſs the Nicene doctrines; and the Lom- 
bards gradually aſſumed, with their greater purity | 


of faith, the more gentle virtues of Chriſtians. 
7 The 


* 
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The Viſigoths of Spain continued their adherer.ce 
to Arianiſm till the year 586 ; when, convinced by 
the powerful arguments, or influenced by the au- 
thority and example, of their monarch Recared, 
they abjured theſe errors, and entered within 
the pale of the Catholic Church. Recared was 
honoured, on his converſion to the orthodox faith, 
with the title of the Moft Catholic King, This mo- 
narch pleaded to his Arian clergy the teſtimony of 
earth and heaven, in ſupport of the orthodox cauſe. 
The earth had ſo far ſubmitted to profeſs the 
Catholic creed, that few of the. Chriſtian nations, 
except the Viſigoths, continued to reject its truths; 
and the teſtimony of heaven was apparent from the 
miracles continually performed by the clergy of 
the Catholic Church, Theſe arguments were 
ſupported by the example of the Suevi, their 
neighbours, who were ſettled in Gallicia, and who 
had previouſly reje&ed the Arian, and adopted the 
Catholic creed. | 
Whatever regards a country, which early pre- 
judices and deeply-rooted attachments have accuſ- 
tomed us ſtrongly to revere, is peculiarly intereſt- 
ing and important to the human mind. England, 
which during this century was vanquiſhed by the 
| Saxons, at firſt experienced from her Pagan con- 
querors a ſevere perſecution. Towards the cloſe 
of this century, however, Bertha, the believing 
wife of Ethelbert, one of the moſt conſiderable of 
the Anglo- Saxon princes, excited in her huſband 
| | a fa- 
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316 Converfion of England. ſcent. 6. 
afavourable opinion of her own religious faith;which 
was greatly increaſed by the arrival of Auguſtin, the 
monk, who travelled on a holy miſſion into Britain, 
in the year 596. This monk, aided by the labours 


of his forty companions, whom Gregory the 


Great had aſſociated with him in this miſſion, had 
the happineſs to complete, in Ethel bert, the con- 
verſion which Bertha had begun. He preached, he 


perſuaded, he threatened; and his labours were 


fo ſucceſsful, that Chriſtianity reared her trium- 
phant fabric upon the ruins of Paganiſm. Hea- 
then temples were converted into Chriſtian churches; 
Chriſt-Church' was formed into a cathedral ; and 
this monk, whom Gregory had inveſted with full 
ſpiritual power over all the Britiſh and Saxon clergy, 
aſſumed the title of archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Upon his arrival in Britain, Auguſtin found the 
Chriſtians of Britain attached to the tradition of 
the eaſtern Churches reſpecting the time of cele- 
brating Eaſter, and differing alſo from the prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome, in the performance of 
ſome baptiſmal rites. This variation was warmly 
and haughtily condemned by the arrogant monk ; 


| but he found not in the Britiſh clergy a mean and 
daſtardly ſubmiſſion to his imperious decrees. 


They refuſed even to acknowledge him as their 
archbiſhop, and would not be prevailed upon to 
exchange their ancient ceremonies. During fix 
hundred years the Britannic Church never acknow- 


ledged any ws to the power of the Romiſh 
| PR; | 
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prelates; and, for ſeveral ages after the miſſion of 
Auguſtin, were ſo far from conforming to the prac- 
tices of that Church, reſpecting the paſchal con- 
troverſy, that they obſerved Eaſter on a different 
day . The arrogance of Auguſtin extended to a 
ſill greater length; he attempted to invade the 
rights of the Britiſh metropolitans, who boldly re- 
ſiſted this uſurper. . A charge of a ſtill more im- 
portant nature has been exhibired againſt this un- 
worthy apoſtle, who is ſtrongly ſuſpected of having 
excited the Saxons, the fierce and oppreſſive ene- 
mies of the people whoſe country they had ſub- 
dued, to fall upon the Britons, and to maſſacre 
twelve hundred monks + of Bangor 1. | 

The profeſſed converts to Chriſtianity during 
this century were extremely numerous. Many of 
the Saracens, under the command of Almundar, 
aſſerted their belief of the doctrines of the goſpel, 
which were preached, with preſent but not very 
permanent ſucceſs, to the barbarians who inhabited 
the banks of the Euxine and Caſpian ſeas. Chriſ- 
tianity, after many ſtruggles with Judaiſm, was alſo 
_ eſtabliſhed in Abyſſinia. Converſions however, 
* Bingham, book ix. c. 1. 

+ Rapin, vol. i. p. 79. 

At a period long previous to this, a monaſtery had been 
ereted at Bangor, which became ſo conſiderable, that the mem- 
bers belonging to it being divided into ſeven parts, each dixiſion 
had a rector, and no leſs than three hundred perſons, who ſub- 
ſiſted by the labour of their own hands. Monachiſm is believed 
to have been introduced into Britain, by Felagius, at the begin- 

ning ow the fifth century. Bingham, b. vii. c. 1, 
which 
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318 Decline of Chriſtianity, [kx x. 6. 
which were effected by ſuch men as Auguſtin, were 
| likely to produce few of the genuine effects of 
Chriſtianity. It is indeed a painful conſideration, 
that, amongſt the numbers who profeſſed. a belief 
in the truths of the goſpel during this century, this 
effect was generally produced from motives rather 
of policy than religion. In theſe, little more was 
neceflary than a verbal profeſſion of faith in Chriſt, 
and the periormance of certain preſcribed rites and 
ceremonial obſervances. The Church became 
daily leſs reſpectable, and was compared, even by 
Gregory the Great, to a decayed ſhip in imminent 
danger of being wrecked. | 


CHAP. 


131 


E. . 


OF GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CERE- 
| MONIES, IN THE SIXTH CENTURY. 
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IHE form of church government, which had 
been eſtabliſhed during the two preceding 
centuries, received, in this, little or no alteration, 
By the laws of Juſtinian, the inferior ranks of the 
people were totally excluded from any ſhare in the 
appointment of their miniſters, the choice of whom 
was 
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was reſtricted to the optimates, or ſuperior orders, 
and to the clergy *®. The power, indeed, origin- 
ally exerciſed by the people, appears never to have 
ſo univerſally obtained, that on certain occaſions 

it could not be reſtrained, or varied, according to 
different ſituations and circumſtances +. Whilſt 
it continued to be exerciſed, it was frequently ſo 
grofsly abuſed, and produced ſuch diſturbances in 
the Church, as to afford a very reaſonable pretext 
for withdrawing it. The evils of æ popular election 
were, as was formerly ſtated, prevented at Rome, 
after Italy was ſubjugated by the Gothic princes, 
who themſelves appointed the biſhop. In the dif- 
ferent kingdoms of the weſtern empire, different 
modes were adopted for adjuſting the appointments 
to clerical offices. A cuſtom prevailed in France 
for the monarch to diſpoſe of eccleſiaſtical appoint- 
ments by ſale 1. In Spain a new regulation for 
this effect was paſſed in the council of Barcelona, 
in the year 599, which ordained, that, when a 
biſhopric was vacant, two or three candidates 
ſhould be choſen, and elected by the conſent of the 
clergy and people, who ſhould formally preſent 
them to the metropolitan and his aſſiſtant biſhops. 
This aſſembly, having previouſly faſted, was to caſt 
lots for the candidates, leaving the determination 


to Chriſt the Lord g. Theſe regulations were far 


„ Juſtin, Novel. exxiii. c. 1. En 
7 Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. b. iv. c. 2. 


1 Fleury, 354. 
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from being favourable to the intereſts of literature, 
or even of virtue, The Gothic princes appeared 
indeed defirous to nominate the worthielt candi- 
date to the pontificate ; but they were indiffer- 
ent judges of learning, and not very likely to el» 
teem in others thoſe qualities which they did not 
poſſeſs themſelves, and of which they could ſcarcely 
conceive the neceſſity. The ſale of benefices was 
{till more pernicious ; and the method of chooſing 
a ſpiritual guide by lot, even if fairly conducted, 
was replete with abſurdity. 

More firmly rooted each ſucceeding year, the 
noxious plants of ſuperſtition continued to throw 
out a number of ſtrong and vigorous branches, 
which were carefully encouraged and cultivated. 
They were indeed an unfailing ſource of profit to 
the corrupt miniſters of the Church. The people 
were inſtructed, that, by their liberality to the 
clergy or to the monaſtery, they conciliated the fa- 
vour of heaven, and obtained the interceſſion of 
departed ſaints. Some of the churches were poſ- 
ſefſed of very conſiderable eſtates; but that of 
| Rome, according to Theodorus Lector, in the 
year 520, choſe not to keep any immoveable 
poſſeſſions; and, if it was preſented with ſuch, 
immediately ſold them, and the purchaſe money 
was divided into three parts, one of which was 
appropriated to the uſe of the Church, the ſecond 
to the biſhop, and the third, in appointed portions, 
to the inferior clergy. Where the revenues were 

Vor. I. Y thus 
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thus divided, the power of the biſhop muſt have 
been very conſiderable. Several councils indeed 
appointed perſons to be affociated with him in the 
diſtribution of eccleſiaſtical property; but even 
then the ſhare which was allotted for the exigencies 
of the Church, would be diſtributed chiefly by his 
direction, and in ſuch a manner as to extend his in- 
fluence, if it was not appropriated to the indul- 
gence of a baſer paſſion. The property which 
had been gradually acquiring by the clergy, had 
been conſiderably augmented by the laws of Con- 
ſtantine (which encouraged bequeſts to the Church), 
and by an allowance from the public revenue. 
Conſtantine alſo inſtituted the Church ſucceſſor to 
all martyrs or perſecuted perſons, who died without 
heirs. Upon the demolition of the heathen tem- 
ples, the buildings, ſtatues, and revenues were 
ſometimes preſented to the clergy; and Honorius 
enacted, that the property belonging to all heretics 
and conventiclesſhould be appropriated tothe ſame 
uſe . The revenues of the Church continued to 
receivefreſh augmentations from the zeal of Juſti- 
nian, who confiſcated to its uſe the eſtates and pro- 
perty of all the clergy, or monks, who forſook the 
church or monaſtery to lead a ſecular life. 

The corrupted doctrines of religion received, if 
no improvement, no very conſiderable alterations, 
in the fixth century. The torments of an interme- 
diate ſtate were indeed loudly inſiſted upon to the 


* An admirable expedient for promoting unanimity. H. 
5 | ignorant 
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ignorant multitude, at this time, by the ſuperſtitious 
Gregory, whom the Romiſh Church has choſen to 
diſtinguiſh by the appellation of Great. This pre- 
late is ſuppoſed, by ſome, to have laid the founda- 
tion of the modern doctrine of purgatory, which 
ſuppoſes a puniſhment to take place immediately 
after death, and previous to the ſtation aſſigned as 
the eternal reſidence of the ſoul : but his opinions 
differed very little from thoſe of Auguſtin, who 
preceded him near a century ; and Gregory muſt 
be regarded as the promoter, not the inſtitutor, of 
the doctrine. Various have been the opinions re- 
ſpecting the ſeat of purgatory. Volcanos, or the 
ocean, the torments of conflicting elements, or the 
violent convulſions of hope and fear, have, by the 
profound explorers of divine truth, been at dif- 
ferent times aſſigned to the departed ſoul of man; 
and the miniſters, who inflict puniſhment, have 
by ſome been believed to be angels, and by others 
demons. The wonderful efficacy of pictures and 
relics was loudly inſiſted upon ; and the utmoſt 
reverence inculcated for the Virgin Mary, around 
whoſe head new honours were perpetually ga- 
thering. In the reign of Juſtingan, it became com- 
mon to join the Virgin Mary, and the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, in ſolemn oaths; The eſ- 
teem for celibacy ſo much increaſed, that, though 
the Arian clergy of the weſtern parts of the empire 
were in general married, the Latin biſhops of the 
Catholic Church extended in ſome places the ob- 
1 2 : ligatian 
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ligation of celibacy to ſub-deacons. Theſe re- 
gulations made it neceſſary to renew or enforce. 
with vigour thoſe laws which prohibited the clergy 
from entertaining in their houſes any female, who 
came not within the degrees of near conſanguinity, 
From impoſing reſtraints upon the marriages of 
the clergy, ſome marriages, which had hitherto 
been regarded as lawful, were diſcouraged and in- 
terdicted amongſt the laity. In the reign of Juſti- 
nian, in certain degrees of ſpiritual relationſhip, 
perſons were prohibited from contracting marriages 
with each other, particularly in that between a god- 
father and god-daughter, which was ſuppoſed to 
unite their ſouls in a divine manner, and to induce 
a paternal affection. Succeeding councils ad- 
vanced upon theſe doArines; and the canon law 
extended the relationſhip to the baptizer and bap- 
tized, the catechiſt and catechumen, and ingeniouſly 
diſcovered ſeveral degrees of ſpiritual kindred. 
The primitive doctrines of the goſpel were ſo 
entirely obſcured by ſuperſtition, and ſo imper- 
fectly underſtood, that great numbers began to 
conceive that the profeſſion of religion was all 
that was neceſſary for acceptance with God. Pro- 
vided they were enrolled amongſt the ſacred num- 
bers who ſought to procure heaven by the neglect 
of their duties on earth, or believed they performed 
a full expiation for the moſt atrocious offences by 
the infliction of voluntary perſonal puniſhment, or 
the inſtitution of novel rites, or added pomp, in the 
LE worſhip 
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worſhip of the monaſtery, they conceived their ſal- 
vation moſt certainly attained, Early in this 
century, Sigiſmund, king of Burgundy, who, at the 
inſtigation of his mother, had cruelly murdered his 
own ſon, attempted to appeaſe the vengeance of the 
Supreme Being, by liberal donations to the monaſ- 
tery of St. Maurice, in Vallais (which he had 
founded in honour of the celebrated but fabulous 
Theban Legion), by the inſtitution of a full 
chorus of perpetual pſalmody, and by an aſſiduous 
practice of the moſt auſtere devotions of the monks. 
Several new orders were inſtituted, and exact rules 
preſcribed for their conduct. Cæſarius, biſhop of 
Arles, founded, in the year 507, a monaſtery for 
women, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf amongſt the 
number of choſe who compoſed regulations for 
the monaſtic life. In theſe, the offending nun, who 
was inſenſible to the milder puniſhments of repri- 
mands, or a ſeparation from the ſocial and religi- 
ous exerciſes of the ſociety, was condemned to the 
ſevere diſcipline of flagellation, in which, however, 
the puniſhment was mercifully confined to forty 
ſtripes, ſave one. 

Benedict, the founder of an order which through 
ſucceſſive ages is till diſtinguiſhed by his name, 
was a monk of Sublaquam, in the dioceſe of Ty- 
ber, where he erected in the adjacent wilderneſs 
twelve monaſteries, each containing twelve monks ; 
one of which, from a variety of cauſes, increaſed ſo 
much in ſplendour and reputation, as to be not 
only exempted from epiſcopal power, but to hold 

5 * 3 four- 
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fourteen villages under its peculiar juriſdiction. 
The rules preſcribed by this monk, for the regu- 
lation of his diſciples, were milder with reſpect to 
diſcipline, and more reaſonable in their tendency, 
than thoſe of any of his predeceſſors; and his 
order acquired a degree of reputation ſo favourable 
to its increaſe, that it nearly abſorbed all the other 
monaſtic inſtitutions of the weſtern empire. Some 
of them indeed were diftinguiſhed by the different 
appellations of Ciſtertians, Grandimontenſes, and 
ſeveral others; but twenty-three monaſtic orders 
have been traced to this ſource. From the newly- 
peopled wilderneſs of Sublaquam, Benedict de- 
parted to Mount Caſſin, where he employed his 
time in the arrangement and perfecting of his 
rules, and where he died about the year 545. 

Io expatiate upon the extravagances and abſur- 
dities practiſed by the different orders of monks, 
either in the gloomy cloiſters of their convents, or 
in their dreary retreats in the deſerts; or to recount 
the artifices practiſed by them in their commerce 
with the world, would afford a detail little edify ing 
or agreeable. Pillar- monkery continued to ſeduce 
its votaries, not only in the eaſt, where Simeon 
Stylites, junior, in imitation of his fanatical prede- 
ceſſor, lived ſixty- eight years upon different pillars ; 
but it extended to the weſt, which in general ap- 
pears to have been more diſtinguiſhed by the kna- 
very than the fanaticiſm of its monaſtic diſciples. 
Vulfilaic, however, a monk of Lombardy, aſcended 
a pillar at Treves, where he piouſly endured the 
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inclemencies of the winter; and with apparent re- 
luctance obeyed the commands of the biſhops, 
who repreſented to him, that the cold climate of 
Germany was not calculated for theſe devotional 
exertions. A number of the auſtere penitents, 
: whoſe madneſs had probably occaſioned their ſe- 
verities, and whoſe fanaticiſm in return heightened 
their mental imbecillity, obtained a ſafe retreat 


from the world, in an hoſpital, eſtabliſhed in the 


neighbourhoad of Jeruſalem, for the reception of 
thoſe monks, who, in raſhly attempting to purſue 
the lives of hermits, had ſuſtained a deprivation of 
reaſon, which they had afterwards recovered*. 

Degraded by ſuperſtition and ignorance, as the 
cloiſtered retreats certainly were, they however bc- 
came almoſt the only refuge, to which learning and 
philoſophy could retire from the tumults of war and 
the deſolations of barbariſm. The founders of 
many orders had extorted from their followers a 
ſolemn obligation to employ a certain portion of 
their time in the daily ſtudy of thoſe treatiſes of 
celeſtial wiſdom, which were depoſited in the rich 
mines of ancient theology. An accumulation of 
abſurdity would, in an ignorant age, be neceſſarily 
admitted at the ſame time: but this obligation oc- 
caſioned the reception of a fund of genuine know- - 
ledge into theſe gloomy repoſitories ;' and perhaps 
prevented the very faculty of interchanging our 


„The loſs, ſays Dr. Jortin, is not to be queſtioned ; the re- 
eovery is more queſtionable, 
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ideas by writing, or of increaſing our ſtores of 
knowledge by the peruſal of books, from being once 
more ſunk in oblivion, 

That a zeal for diſcipline was not totally extin- 
gviſhed amongſt all the members of the Chriſtian 
Church, appears from the frequency of particular 

councils for its enforcement during this century. 
The various abuſes. they ' endeavoured to rectify, 
and the reſtraints they attempted to impoſe, 
would, if no other monument exiſted, convince us 
that there were few crimes, of which a miniſter of 
religion might not be ſuppoſed to be guilty. The 
arrogance and profligacy of the clergy has been 
already remarked ; their hoſpitality may in ſome 
degree be conceived by a canon of the council of 
Maccon, in the year 585, which enacts, that biſhops 
ſhall not keep maſtiffs to worry beggars. To- 
wards the cloſe of the preceding, or the commence- 
ment of the ſixth century, the biſhops, who had 
| hitherto exerciſed the power of forming their own 
liturgies, agreed to conform to that of the metro- 
politan church. The national liturgies, in the weſt- 
ern empire, commenced upon its being divided 
into different kingdoms. In theſe liturgies dif- 
ferent creeds were uſed, varying in expreſſion, 
though agreeing in doctrine, previous to the for- 
mation of the Nicene Creed. Creeds were not 
for a conſiderable time, introduced into the daily 
worſhip of the church. In the year 515, Timothy, 
the ſucceſſor of Macedonius, biſhop of Conſtan- 

tinople, 
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tinople, to demonſtrate his deteſtation of his pre- 
deceflor, whom he conſidered as an enemy to the 
| Nicene faith, commanded the Nicene creed to be 
repeated every time divine ſervice was performed 
in the church. Previous to this time, it had only 
beenrecited on Maundy-Thurſday, when the biſhop 
catechized thoſe who were to be baptiſed at Eaſter ; 
and was repeated at Antioch whenever the ſacra- 
ment was adminiſtered. Gregory the Great com- 
poſed the Roman maſs, or miſſal, diſtinguiſhed by 
his name, which at firſt was intended for the par- 
ticular uſe of the Romiſh church, but was after- 
wards enlarged, improved, and admitted into 
other churches. Superſtitious practices had crept 
evenintothe performance of the common devotions 
of the church: and it was ordered by Vigilius, 
that thoſe who celebrated maſs ſhould always di- 
rect their faces towards the eaſt. 

The rite of baptiſm does not appear to have 
been adminiſtered with any variations from the 
forms of the preceding century ; but material al- 
terations in the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
took place during the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, who introduced a number of ceremonies 
into almoſt every part of religious worſhip. Fre- 
quency of communion, from the ſuperſtitious 
opinions which prevailed reſpecting this rite, had 
abated by degrees: it appeared, indeed, in ſome-“ 
places, in danger of being wholly laid afide. Ina 


council at Arles, in the year 506, the laity were 
com- 
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commanded to, communicate three times annually, 
on the three great feſtivals of Eaſter, Whitſuntide, 
and Chriſtmas. A reverence for the ſacramental 
elements was ſtrongly inſiſted upon by the clergy ; 
and as it was cuſtomary to conſecrate a larger por- 
tion, than was immediately neceſſary for the com- 
municants, in order that it might be in readineſs io 
be diſtributed to the ſick, it was, in the year 567, 
enacted in the council at Tours, that it ſhould 

no longer be depoſited in a cheſt, but upon the 
altar, to excite the devotion of the people. The 
holy water, or a mixture of ſalt and water, which was 

made uſe of for ſprinkling thoſe who entered into 
or departed from the church, is firſt mentioned in 
an edict of Vigilius, in the year 538, but was pro- 
bably introduced anterior to that periods. The 
tonſure of the prieſts, amongſt other ceremonial ob- 
ſervances, was very generally enforced in this cen- 
tury, and became indeed an effential part of the 
ordination of the clergy. This practice occaſioned 
in the church nearly as violent diſputes, as thoſe 
concerning the celebration of Eaſter. The quel- 
tion agitated was, whether the hair of the prieſts and 
monks ſhould be ſhaven on the fore-part of the 


* This cuſtom is evidently derived from the luſtral water of 
the pagans, and was condemned, as impious and deteſtable, by the 
early fathers. Julian, with a view of perplexing the Chriſtians, 
ordered this luſtral water to be ſprinkled upon the meat in the 
public markets, in order to compel them either to cat what they 
regarded as polluted, or to ſuffer from the rejection. 
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head, from ear to ear, in the form of a ſemicircle; 
or on the top of the head, in the form of a circle, 
as an emblem of the crown of tharns worn by Jeſus 
Chriſt, The ſects uſually ſhaved according to the 
former, and the Romiſh miſſionaries conformably 
to the latter practice; but the time when the cuſ- 
tom was introduced is unknown. The early fa- 
thers of the church had endeavoured, by their ex- 
hortations, to prevent the extremes of cutting the 
hair like the prieſts of 16s and Serapis, and that 
of wearing long hair in-imitation of the luxurious 
manners of the barbarian ſoldiery. Their follow- 
ers had, however, in this, as in many other in- 
ſtances, no reluctance to the imitation of foreign ſu- 
perſtition ; and that mark, whichonce diſtinguiſhed 
the prieſts of the Egyptian deities, has ſince thar 
period marked the heads of Chriſtian prelates, and 
has obtained the name of the Roman tonſure. 
Every ſuperſtitious practice of this period met 
with a ſteady and zealous patron in Gregory the 
Great, who encouraged the ule of pictures and 
images in churches, and ſtrongly inſiſted upon 
the efficacy of relics. Gregory refuſed, however, 
to tranſport any part of the body of St. Paul to 
Conſtantinople, ſince he aſſerted that this ſacred 
relic was endued with powers ſo formidable, that 
the temerity of thoſe who dared to approach it was 
puniſhed by their being ſeized with terror, or per- 
haps viſited with a frightſul apparition. He 
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this requeſt, a portion of the filings of St. Paul's 
chain, to place in the church then building at Con- 
ſtantinople in honour of that apoſtle. The inge- 
nuity of the relic-mongers favoured them with a 
happy device for multiplying the virtues of relics, 
without a multiplication of the relics themſelves. 
Inſtead of diſtributing the pious remains of a faint, 
they touched the body with a piece of cloth, called 
Brandeum, which immediately received the won- 
derful power of healing diſeaſes, and even ſome- 
times of working ſtill more extraordinary miracles. 
Some impious Greeks, having dared to doubt of 
the efficacy of ſuch relics, were convinced of their 
infidelity, by Leo, biſhop of Rome, who took a 
pair of ſciſſors, and cut the ſacred cloth, from which 
drops of blood are ſaid to have immediately guſhed 

ae. - | 
As pomp and ſplendour were affected in the 
performance of every religious rite, the churches 
. vied with each other in magnificence. A curious 
altar was preſented to the church of St. Sophia, by 
Juſtinian and Theodora, compoſed of every mate- 
ria] which could be procured. Gold and filver, 
every Kind of precious ſtone, wood, and metals, 
were blended together ; and the table, compoſed 
of this maſs, was adorned with an inſcription, in 
which the royal donors ſolemnly made an offering 
of it ro Chriſt, and entreated him, that they, to- 
gether with the empire, might be preſerved in the 
orthodox faith. Many feſtivals were, during this 
century, 
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century, introduced into the Church, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which was the feaſt of the Purification 
of the bleſſed Virgin. The Lupercalia, or feaſt of 
Pan, which was conſtantly celebrated by the pagans, 
with burning tapers, was ſucceeded by the Chriſ- 
tian feſtival of the Purification. Like its prede- 
ceſſor, this feaſt was ſolemnized, with a blaze of 
tapers; and was called Candlemas, from the lights 
uſed on that occaſion. The day of conſecrating a 
church was alſo in many places obſerved as an an- 
niverſary feſtival*. 

*The people of England were permitted, on the annual feaſt 
of the dedication, to ere& booths around the church, and to en- 


tertain themſelves with feaſting, inſtead of their ancient heathen 
_ ſacrifices, This cuſtom was in all probability the origin of wakes. 
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OF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE SIXTH 
CENTURY, 


Decay of ſeveral Seftt—Jacobites—Aphthartodecite—Sevue- 
. rians—Agnotte— Theadofians — Tritheiſis —Philoponites, 
& c.Damiani/ts. 


1 AL wars for the extenſion of do- 
minion, and continual attempts to enforce 
obedience to ſpiritual authority, were circum- 
ſtances little favourable to the tranquillity of the 
Chriſtians, during the ſizzth century. Fewer ſets, 
however, aroſe during this, than at any preceding 
period; and ſome of thoſe diviſions, which had 
moſt ſucceſsfully aſſailed the peace of the Chriſtian 
world, were nearly terminated. Donatiſm breathed 
her expiring ſighs; and the doctrines of Arius, 
which were ſo extenſively embraced, were forſaken 
by an infinite number of thoſe by whom they were 
profeſſed, and have ever fince been confined to, 
comparatively, a very inconſiderable number of 
Chriſtians. Eutychianiſm, favoured by the impe- 
rial ſmiles, was however revived from the languor 
and oblivion into which it had been viſibly fink- 
ing. But it owed till more to the conduct of Jacob 
Baradzus. By his activity and eloquence, this 

\ 64 drooping 
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drooping ſe& was reſtored to life and vigour; its 
votaries were numberleſs; its different factions 
were reconciled ; and its credit and authority were 
extended through Egypt, Abyſſinia, Meſopotamia, 
and Armenia. The newly-revived ſe& aſſumed 
the name of their new chief: they are (till diſtin- 
guiſhed by the appellation of Jacobites; and to 
this day conſtitute the bulk of thoſe Chriſtians who 
reſide within the juriſdiction of the biſhops of An- 
tioch and Alexandria. 

The doctrine concerning the incorruptibility of 
the body of Chriſt, though eſpouſed by the em- 
peror, was ſteadily oppoſed by the orthodox party, 
who beſtowed upon their adverſaries the names of 
Aphthartodocitz, Phantaſiaſts, and Manicheans, 
from ſome real or fanciful reſemblance to that ſect. 
Amongſt the moſt zealous of theſe defenders of 
the faith, was Severus, biſhop of Antioch, who 
aſſerted the corruptibility of the body of Chriſt. 
The adherents of Severus were, in conſequence 
of this opinion, ſtyled Corrupticolæ, Phthartola- 
tre, and Severians. Themiſtius, a deacon, and 
done of the Severian ſect, purſuing ſtill further theſe 
frivolous ſpeculations, afferted, that Jeſus Chrift, 
as man, might be ignorant of certain things. 
They, who adopted this ſentiment, were diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Agnoëtæ, or by that of 
their leader. The doctrines of Themiſtius were 
oppoſed by the Theodoſians, the followers of the 


degraded patriarch of Alexandria, 
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The Eutychian controverſy produced, towards 
the cloſe of this century, a new ſect, called the 
Tritbeiſts. This ſect, which taught that the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, were three coequal, diſtin 
beings, who partook of one common undivided 
nature, divided into the Philoponiſts, and Cono- 
nites, according to the names of their reſpective 


leaders, who agreed in the doctrine of the three 
perſons in the Godhead, but differed in ſome opi- 


nions concerning the reſurrection of the body. 
Peter Damian, the patriarch of Alexandria, in at- 
tacking their errors, proceeded too far on the other 
fide, and incurred the charge of Sabellianiſm. 
The Damianiſts diſtinguiſhed the divine eſſence 
from the three perſons, and denied that each per- 
ſon was God, when conſidered abſtractedly from 
the other two; but aſſerted that there was a com- 
mon divinity, by the joint participation of which, 
each perſon was God. The Tritheiſts, together 
with the other ſects of the Eutychians, fell into 
that of the Jacobites, a denomination which is com- 
mon to them all; although ſome, from the coun- 


tries they inhabit, are diſtinguiſhed by the names 


of Coptes, and Armenians. 
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OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE | 
SIXTH CENTURY» 


Decay of Learning—Caontraverſial and Party Writers ap- 
propriate the Rewards, which ought to be the Portion only 
of uſeful Learning, and true Genius Ruin of Platoniſm 
—ſucceeded by the Philoſophy of Ariftotle==Boethius—Phi- 

| loponus=Leontius of Neapolis=-Ifidore of Seuill.— John 
Scynthopolis—Leontius——Zathary of Mytilene— Facundus 
— Pulgentius—Maxentius—-Enlogius —Theadore—Cafſio« 
dorus— Bafil of Gilicia=- Evagrius—Gregory of Tours — 
Gildas — Pracopius— Agathias — Fortunatus — Arator — 
Orontius—Columbanus — Fuſtus — Avitus —Primaſius— 

Vidlor of Capua. Procopius of Gaza—Caſſiodorus=Gre- 
gory the Great Juſtinian —Tribonian==Code, Pandecis, 
end Inſtitutes of Fuſtinian, wa, 


F, in traverſing the obſcure and mazy paths of 
ſuperſtition and ignorance, which diſtinguiſhed 
this century, we take only a curſory view of ſur- 
rounding objects, we (hall probably be excuſed by 
our fellow-travellers, who will find few refreſhing 
and cultivated ſhades to invite their ſtay, few 
blooming and elegant productions to arreſt their 
attention. The dreary night of ignorance began to 
gloom; and the road to truth, no longer pleaſant 
and cheerful, was purſued through diſmal and in- 
extricable labyrinths, © - 
Ven. 1. | * The 
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The intereſts of real learning and philoſophy are 
ſo neceſſarily connected with truth, that, in an age 
when duplicity and falſehood were ſo generally em- 
ployed in the propagation of all opinions, we can- 
not be ſurpriſed to obſerve the dominion of real 
ſcience nearly deſtroyed. The liberal rewards and 
| honours, which were offered by the emperors for 
the encouragement of learning, were counteracted 


7 by their attachment to theological diſputation, 


which naturally contracts the faculties of the hu- 
man mind. Thoſe bounties, which ſhould have 
been directed to the reward of ingenious exertions, 
were conferred upon the ſubtle diſputant, and'the 
nice inveſtigator of abſurd and unmeaning terms, 
Nor were the ſchools erected under the juriſdiction 
of cathedrals * and monaſteries, calculated for in- 
culcating and diſſeminating knowledge, ſince their 
unſkilful and 11literate teachers confidered philoſo- 
phy and literature, as not only unneceſſary, but 
pernicious 5 
The later Platoniſm, or that compound of Py- 
thagorean, Platonic, and Chaldaic principles, which 
had been ſo popular amongſt the pagan philoſo- 
phers, received a ſevere blow from the exertions 
of Juſtinian againſt paganiſm, and his impoſition 
of perpetual filence upon the Athenian ſchools. 


The Latins commonly uſed the names of Sedes and Cathedra 
for the biſhop's throne ; whence are derived our Engliſh words 
See and Cathedral, which are appropriated to a church where a 
biſhop's throne is fixed. Bingham, b. viii. e. 6. 
| Seven 


— 
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Seven philoſophical teachers of the Grecian ſuper- 
ſtition, with grief and indignation, agreed to de- 
part from the empire, and to ſeek, in a foreign 
land, the freedom which was denied in their native 
country. They had heard, and they credulouſfly 
believed, that the republic of Plato was realized 
in the deſpotic government of Perſia; but they 
were ſoon convinced of their miſtake. The mo- 
narch Choſroes concealed the moſt ſa vage diſpoſi- 
tions under the diſguiſe of philoſophy ; and they 
were extremely ſcandalized by the licentious prac- 
tices of an eaſtern nation, ſo different from the 
Chriſtians, whoſe doctrines they affected to deſpiſe, 
but whoſe precepts they could not but approve. 
They made a precipitate retreat, but they returned 


not to their former reputation; their numbers had 


declined, and their followers diſappeared. They 
terminated their lives in peace and obſcurity ; 
and with them ended the long liſt of Grecian phi- 
loſophers. To this ſublime and ingenious, but in 
many reſpects fanciful ſyſtem, that of Ariſtotle 
ſoon ſucceeded, which was introduced into the 
theological diſputes; and, like its precurſor, ferved 
to confound and perplex the reaſonings of the 
Chriſtian world. TE 
Boethius, a ſenator of Rome, and an admirer 
of that wiſdom which illuminated ancient Greece, 
was the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon who introduced 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy into the explanation of 
the doctrines of Chriſt. The abilities of Boethius 
| | 2 2 | gave 


| 
| 
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gave celebrity to every opinion he embraced; 


and few were diſpoſed to diſſent from the ſenti - 


ments of the firſt philoſopher, orator, and theolo- 


gian of the ſixth centuiy. His misfortunes were 


not leſs remarkable than his literary abilities. Born 
to the poſſeſſion of an ample fortune, and deſcended 
from one of the nobleſt families at Rome, Boethius 
proſecuted, in eaſe and independence, the moſt 
abſtruſe or the moſt elegant ſtudies, and adorned 
all the duties of public and private life, by his ſtrict 
regard to juſtice; by his eloquence, which was 
always exerted in the cauſe of humanity and inno- 
cence; and by his liberality to the diſtreſſed. Such 
conſpicuous merit was felt and rewarded by the 
diſcerning Theodoric, who honoured this illuſtri- 


ous ſenator with the titles of Conſul, and Maſter 


of the Offices; and afterwards gratified his pater- 
nal ambition, by creating his two ſons Conſuls at 
the ſame time, and at an early age. Proſperous 
in his fame and fortunes, in his public honours and 


private alliances, in the cultivation of ſcience, and 


the conſciouſneſs of virtue, Boethius might have 
been ' ſtyled happy, if that precarious epithet 


could be ſafely applied before the laſt term of the 
life of man. 


\ 


« A philoſopher, liberal of his wealth and par- 
fimonious of his time, might be inſenſible to the 
common allurements of ambition, the thirſt of 


| gold and employment : and ſome credit may be 


due to the aſſeveration of Boethius, that he had 
| | reluctantly 
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reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, who enjoins 
every virtuous citizen to reſcue the ſtate from the 
uſurpation of vice and ignorance. For the inte- 
grity of his public conduct, he appeals to the me- 
mory of his counrry. He had always pitied, and 
often relieved, the diſtreſs of the provincials, whoſe 
fortunes were exhauſted by public and private ra- 
pine; and Boethius alone had courage to oppoſe 
the tyranny of the barbarians, elated by conquelt, 
excited by ayarice, and, as he complains, encou- 
raged by impunity. In theſe honourable conteſts, 
his ſpirit ſoared above the conſideration of danger, 
and perhaps of prudence. The diſciple of Plato 
might exaggerate the infirmities of nature, and the 
imperfections of ſociety ; and the mildeſt form of 
a Gothic kingdom, even the weight of allegiance 
and gratitude, muſt be inſupportable to the free 
ſpirit of a Roman patriot. But the favour and fide- 
lity of Boethjus declined in juſt proportion with the 
public happineſs ; and an unworthy colleague was 
impoſed, to divide and controul the power of the 
maſter of the offices. In the laſt gloomy ſeaſon of 
Theodoric, he indignantly felt that he was a ſlave; 
but as his maſter had power only over his life, he 
ſtood, without arms and without fear, againſt the 
face of an angry barbarian, who had been pro- 
voked to believe that the ſafety of the ſenate was 
incompatible with his own. The ſenator Albinus 
was accuſed, and already convicted, on the pre- 
23 ſumption 
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ſumption of heping, as it was ſaid, the liberty of 
Rome. *© If Albinus be criminal,” exclaimed 
the orator, ** the ſenate and myſelf are all guilty 
of the ſame crime. If we are innocent, Albinus 


is equally entitled to the protection of the laws.” 


Theſe laws might not have . puniſhed the ſimple 
and barren wiſh of an unattainable bleſſing; but 


they would have ſhewn leſs indulgence to the raſh 


confeſſion of Boethius; that, had he known of a 
conſpiracy, the tyrant neyer ſhould. The advo- 
cate of Albinus was ſoon involved in the danger, 
and perhaps the guilt, of his client; their ſignature 
(which they denied as a forgery) was affixed to 
the original addreſs, inviting the emperor to deli- 
ver Italy from the Goths; and three witneſſes of 
honourable rank, perhaps of infamous reputation, 
atteſted the treaſonable deſigns of the Roman pa- 
trician. Yet his innocence muſt be preſumed, 
fince he was deprived by Theodoric of the means 


of juſtification, and rigorouſly confined in the 


tower of Pavia; while the ſenate, at the diſtance 
of five hundred miles, pronounced a ſentence of 
confiſcation and death againſt the moſt illuſtrious 
of its members. At the command of the barba- 
rians, the occult ſcience of a philoſopher was ſtig- 
matized with the names of ſacrilege and magic. 
A devout and dutiful attachment to the ſenate was 
condemned as criminal, by the trembling voices of 
the ſenators themfelves; and their ingratitude de- 

f 9 ſerved 
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ſerved the wiſh or prediction of Boethius, that, 
after him, none hauls be found guilty of the ſame 
offence. | 
“While Boethius, —— with fettes, ex- 
pected each moment the ſentence or the ſtroke of 
death, he compoſed, in the tower of Pavia, the 
Conſolation of Philoſophy ; a golden volume not un- 
| worthy of the leiſure of Plato or Tully, but which. 
claims incomparable merit, from the barbariſm of 
the times, and the ſituation of the author. The 
_ celeſtial guide whom he had ſo long invoked at 
Rome and at Athens, now condeſcended to illu- 
mine his dungeon, to revive his courage, and to. 
pour into his wounds her ſalutary balm. She 
taught him to compare his long proſperity and his 
recent diſtreſs, and to conceive new hopes from 
the inconſtancy of fortune. Reaſon had informed 
him of the precarious condition of her gifts; ex- 
perience had fatisfied him of their real value ; he 
had enjoyed them without guilt z he might reſign 
them without a ſigh; and calmly diſdain the im- 
potent malice of his enemies, who had left him 
happineſs, fince they had left him virtue. From 
the earth, Boethius aſcended to heaven, in ſearch 
of the SUPREME GOD; explored the metaphyſical 
labyrinth of chance and. deſtiny, of preſcience 
and free-will, of time and eternity; and at- 
tempted to reconcile the perfect attributes of the 
Deity, with the apparent diſorders of his moral 
and phyſical government. Such topics of conſo- 
2 4 lation, 
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lation, fo obvious, ſo vague, or ſo abſtruſe, are 
ineffectual to ſubdue the feelings of human nature. 
Vet the ſenſe of misfortune may be diverted by 
the labour of thought; and the ſage, who could art- 
filly- combine in the ſame work the various riches 
of philoſophy, poetry, and eloquence, muſt al- 
ready have poſſeſſed the intrepid calmneſs which 
he affected to ſeek, Suſpenſe, one of the worſt 
of evils, was at jength determined by the mini- 
ſters of death, who executed, and perhaps ex- 
ceeded, the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. A 
ſtrong cord was faſtened round the head of Boe- 
chius, and forcibly tightened, till his eyes almoſt 
ſtarted from their ſockets; and ſome mercy may 
be diſcovered i in the milder torture of beating him 
with clubs till he expired. But his genius ſur- 
vived, to diffuſe a ray of knowledge over the 
dark eſt ages of the Latin world; the writings of 
the philoſopher were tranſlated by the moſt glori- 
ous of the Engliſh kings; and the third emperor 
of the name of Otho removed to a more honour- 
able tomb the bones of a Catholic ſaint, who, 
from his Arian perſecutors, had acquired the ho- 
nours of martyrdom, and the fame of miracles*.” 
The crimes committed by this illuſtrious ſenator. 
againſt the monarch of Rome, were not confined 
to the treaſonable wiſh of reſtoring the liberty of 
the people, and the power of the ſenate ; Bocthius 
had written in defence of the Catholic doctrine of 
| * Cilbon, iv. p. 36. 
ho the 
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the Trinity, and, in his zeal for religion, had at- 
tacked, not only the Neſtorians and Eutychians, 
but even Arianiſm itſelf, though profeſſed by The- 
odoric. A knowledge of all the arts and ſciences 
was diffuſed by the indefatigable pen of Boethius. 
In the celebrated work De Conſolatione Phikeſophie, 
he has exhauſted every topic of conſolation which 
the philoſophy of the Grecian ſchools could ſug- 
geſt ; but has entirely omitted the firmer ſupports, 
which are afforded by Chriſtianity under the af- 
flictions of the preſent ſtate. It has been conjec- 
tured, and probably the conjecture may be well 
founded, that Boethius intended to have perfected 
his treatiſe by the addition of a ſixth book, on the 
topic of Chriſtian conſolations. As it is evidently 
tranſmitted in an imperfect ſtate, it is not reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, from the omiſſion, that Boethius 
was more ſenſible to the conſolations of a philoſo- 
| Pher than to thoſe of a Chriſtian, or was a firmer 
believer in the doctrines of ſtoiciſm, than in thoſe 

of the goſpel. | . 
I be various controverſies which engaged the at- 
tention of the Chriſtian world, produced a multi- 
tude of writers, more conſiderable indeed from 
their numbers than their abilities. The errors of 
the pagans were attacked by Philoponus, and 
thoſe of the Jews by Leontius of Neapolis, and 
Iſidore of Seville. The names of Anaſtaſius, John 
Scynthopolis, Leontius, Zachary of Mytilene, 
Facundus, Fulgentius, Maxentius, and Eulogius, 
are 
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are diſtinguiſhed amongſt the controverſial writers 
of this century. But the greater part of them, in 
detailing their own perplexed opinions, were lit- 
tle calculated to convert their readers; and muſt, * 
by the fubſtitution of rancour and. vehemence in 
the place of argument and reaſon, have induced 
diſguſt rather than conviction. 

Like the controverſialiſts, the hiſtorical writers 
of this century are little diſtinguiſhed for their ex- 
cellence. A collection of the hiſtories of Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret, was compiled by The- 
odore, who continued the hiſtorical accounts to 
the reign of the elder Juſtin. A compilation of 
the fame materials was made by Caſſiodorus, to 
which he added a ſhort chronicle. Baſil of Cilicia 
wrote alſo an eccleſiaftical hiſtory, which was con- 
tinued by Evagrius, but greatly corrupted by fa- 
bulous accounts, The annals of France, by the 
famous Gregory of Tours, are written in a ſtyle 
utterly devoid of ſimplicity and elegance; and his 
eight books of the Lives of the Saints are replete 
with weakneſs, ſuperſtition, and credulity; nor 
do the inconſiſtent accounts in the work, concern- 
ing the Deſtruflion of Britain, by our countryman 
Gildas, deſerve a much higher character. Thoſe 
hiſtorians who were the moſt deſerving of attention 
were Procopius and Agathias, the former of whom 
accompanied Beliſarius in the Italian and African 
wars; and acquired ſo conſiderable a ſhare of re- 


putation under ſucceſſive emperors, that he was 


47 | honoured 
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honoured with the office of Quæſtor, and with the 
important ſtation of Præfect of Conſtantinople. 
He compoſed two books concerning the Perſian 
war, two books of the Vandalic, and four of the 
Gothic. In theſe performances, wherever he has 
occaſion to mention Juſtinian or Theodora, he al- 
ways ſpeaks of them in the moſt honourable terms; 
and, in his account of the Edifices of Fuſtinian, ex- 
tols the emperor for his devotion and liberality, 
his mildneſs and magnificence, and the empreſs 
for her piety and zeal. But the external profeſſions 
of courtiers do not always accord with their real 
ſentiments ; and Procopius, if he be, as there is 
much reaſon to believe, the author of the Secret 
Anecdotes, has more than unſaid every thing he 
had advanced in favour of his benefactors, and 
has left a perpetual record of their diſnonour and 
of his own duplicity. The hiſtorical accounts of 
Procopius terminated in the twenty-fixth year of 
the reign of Juſtinian ; but were continued by 
Agathias, who publiſhed his hiſtory in the year 
593. Each of theſe writers has been charged with 
paganiſm ; and, however this accuſation may have 
been controverted in favour of the former, againſt 
the latter it remains in full force. If the charge 
againſt both be true, they are diſtinguiſhed by 
being the two laſt pagan hiſtorians who have written 
in Greek, and of whoſe works there are any conſi- 
derable remains. Religious poetry was, during 
this century, cultivated for very different pur- 
| | poſes: 
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poſes : for that of giving popularity to the fabulous. 
miracles of the ſaints; and in the more laudable 
view of endeavouring to embelliſh the truths of the 
goſpel, Fortunatus compoſed in verſe the life of 
St. Martin; and Arator made a poetical tranſla- 
tion of the Acts of the Apoſtles. Amongſt the 
other religtous poets of this century, were Oron- 
tius, who Wrote a Warning to the Faithful; and 
Columbanus, the diſciple of the Britiſh abbot 
Congal, whole ardent zcal for monachiſm was at- 
tended with fuch ſucceſs, that his followers were 
aq ny tlirough Ireland, Gaul, vm and 
_  Wereweto is 76S of the excellence of the com- 
 mientators of this period, by the number of their 
expoſitions, we ſhould form an exalted idea of 
their value. But they were, with few exceptions, 
an ill- diſciplined band, little calculated for the 
performance of important actions. Commentaries 
upon Scripture -were compoſed by Juſtus, who 
wrote upon the Song of Solomon ; by Avitus, up- 
on the Apocalypſe ; by Primaſius, upon the Epiſtle 
to the Romans; and by Victor of Capua, who 
compoſed the Harmony of the Gofpels. The moſt 
. diſtinguiſhed expoſitors of the ſixth century were, 
Procopius of Gaza, upon the book of Ifaiah; 
Caſſiodorus, who commented upon the Pſalms, the 
Canticles, and other parts of ſcripture; and Gre- 
goly the Great, who expounded the Book of 
Kings, and the Song of Solomon. To the merit 


of 
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of being a firm conſubſtantialiſt, Caſſiodorus added 
thoſe virtues which recommended him to the moſt 
exalted approbation of the Arian monarchs under 
whom he lived, who rewarded his diſtinguiſhed 
excellence by the gift of ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable offices in their diſpoſal. After the eijoy- 
ment of ſeveral public honours, Caſſiodorus, at 
the advanced period of one hundred years, cloſed 
his life in a monaſtery, where, in tranquillity and 
retirement, he had long employed himſelf in the 
purſuits of literature, which were enlivened by his 
knowledge of philoſophy and mechanics. 

Gregory, whole birth, rank, advancement of 
the papal power, and whoſe literary abilities, ac- 
quired him, in this age of ignorance, the appella- 
tion of Great, was deſcended from an illuſtrious 
patrician family. His rank and abilities, at a very 
early age, procured him the office of Prefect of 
Rome; but he relinquiſhed all the pleaſures and 
all the employments of a ſecular life, to devote 
himſelf to retirement, in one of the monaſteries 
which he had ereted with his ample patrimony. 
His retreat was, however, diſtinguiſhed by his re- 
puted talents, and by the circumſtances with which 
it was accompanied: and Gregory was ſoon ſum- 
moned from his retirement, by his appointment as 
deacon of the Church, and his ſubſequent office 
of nuncio from the apoſtolic ſee to the Byzantine 
court. In this ſituvation he boldly aſſumed, in the 
name of St. Peter, a tone of independent dignity, 

which 
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which would have been criminal and dangerous 


in the moſt illuſtrious layman. He alſo engaged 
in a diſpute with the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 


whether the bodies of the juſt, at the general re- 
furrection, were to be really ſolid, or thinner than 


air. He returned to Rome with increafed reputa- 


tion; and on the death of Pelagius II. for whoſe 


recovery he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the fre- 


quency of his public interceſſions, he was dragged 


from the cloiſter to the papal throne, by the una 
nimous voice of the clergy, the ſenate, and the peo- 
ple. He reſiſted, however, or appeared to reſiſt 
this elevation, and ſecretly conveyed himſelf to 
the neighbouring woods and mountains. This re- 
tirement might perhaps afford leiſure for the abate- 
ment of his dread of the pontifical dignity; or, as 
ſecurity naturally renders men fearleſs, he might 
become leſs cautious in concealing his retreat: 


| however this may be, the abode of Gregory was 


diſcovered, as it was reported, by a celeſtial light; 
he was brought forth from his concealment, conſe- 
crated, and inveſted with the full poſſeſſion of the 
Roman fee, In this ſtation, which he enjoyed 
more than thirteen years, his labours were invari- 
ably directed to what he conceived the benefit of 
religion, or to the aggrandizement of the church 


of Rome. His inordinate ambition he endea- 


voured to conceal], perhaps from himſelf, under a 
maſk of the moſt profound humility ; and con- 
demned, in his rival, the patriarch of Conſtantino- 
| ple, 

9 — 
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ple, the title of Univerſal Biſhop, which he was 
too haughty to concede, and too feeble to aſſume; 
and which he contraſted and oppoſed, by ſtyling 
himſelf Servus Servorum Dei, ſervant of the ſer- 
vants of God. Superſtition received, in Gregory, 
a potent and zealous auxihary ; his attachment to 
relics, to ceremoniee, to the ſplendid variety and 
change of ſacerdotal garments, and to the pomp . 
of public worſhip, was extreme. Till the laſt days 
of his life, he officiated in the canon of the maſs, 
which continued above three hours, and which 
was rendered more ſplendid by muſic, and by the 
introduction of ſolemn and pompous rites in its ce- 
lebration. The liberality and moderation of the 
Roman biſhop were very conſpicuous in his beha- 
viour towards the Jews, who reſided within the li- 
mits of his juriſdiction ; but his pious hatred was 
ſtrongly exerted againſt the Chriſtian ſectaries, 
who dared to queſtion the validity of the doctrines 
of the Church. The numerous publications of 
Gregory rank him amongſt the moſt voluminous 
authors of the fixth century : yet he decried hu- 
man learning; and, with fome juſtice perhaps, 
ſhewed his diſlike of thoſe who muſt have con- 
temned him, by committing the works of a num. 
ber of claſſical writers to the flames, amongſt which 
was the hiſtorian Livy. He is charged with hav- 
ing ſtill further evinced his zcal againſt every ſpe- 
cies of pagan excellence, by the demolition of ſe- 
yeral valuable monuments of ancient magrifi- 
| cence; 
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cence; leſt thoſe, who viſited Rome, might be in- 


duced to pay more attention to triumphal arches, 


and profane productions, than to ſacred things. 
Gregory was a rigid diſciplinarian; and loudly in- 
ſiſted upon the perfect celibacy of the clergy, 
which he took the utmoſt pains to aſcertain, The 
judgment he has ſhewn, in ſome inſtances, in his 
literary performances, is debaſed by the moſt ex- 
ceſſive credulity and weakneſs ; and his Dialogues 
contain a multitude of abſurd and ridiculous fables, 
which are dignified by the names of Miracles, and 
the Lives of the Saints, and confirmed by the 
credulity or the craft of this pious pontiff, in order 
to advance the credit of his religion. Poſterity 
has paid to the memory of Gregory a return of the 
ſame tribute which he liberally granted to the vir- 
tues of his own or the preceding generations; and, 
after his death, thoſe celeſtial honours, which at 


all times have been freely beſtowed by the autho- 
| rity of the popes, were paid to Gregory the Great; 
who, however, is the laſt of that order whole name 


is inſcribed in the Calendar of Saints. 

Amongſt the patroas and encouragers of litera- 
ture during this century, mult be enumerated the 
emperor Juſtivian, to whom ſeveral literary per- 
formances have been aſcribed. At a very early 
period of his reign, this monarch projected a re- 
formation of the Roman juriſprudence; and, in 
conjunction with nine others of the moſt celebrated 
profeſſors of the civil law, the learned Tribonian 

| at 
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at length accompliſhed this arduous, but neceſſary 
taſk, which Juſtinian had preſcribed. The new 
Code was perfected in fourteen months, and ho- 
noured by the name and ſignature of the emperor. 
A more arduous operation ſtill remained; to ex- 
tract the ſpirit of juriſprudence from the deciſions 
and conjectures, the queſtions and diſputes, of the 
Roman civilians. Seventeen lawyers, with Tri- 
bonian at their head, compoſed, from theſe materi- 
als the Pandects, which were accompliſhed in three 
years. To theſe were added, by the command of 
the emperor, and the diligence of the imperial de- 
legates, the Inſtitutes, which are divided into an 
elementary treatiſe, compriſed in four books ; and, 
like the Code and Pandects, to which they were 
deſigned as an introduction, are honoured with 
the name of the emperor. The Code made its 
appearance in the year 528, and the Inſtitutes 
in 533, a month before the publication of the 
Pandects, which had however been previouſly 
compiled. In 534, the emperor publiſhed a 
more accurate edition of the Code, which he en- 
riched with ſeveral of his own laws, and ſome de- 
ciſions in the moſt intricate and difficult points of 
juriſprudence ; and gave to this performance the 
title of Novels, In a reſcript of Juſtinian, dated 
in the year 541, no mention is made of the con- 
ſuls ; and from this period, the cuſtom of count- 
ing years from the conſuJates, which had prevailed 
from the time of the Roman republic, entirely 
Vol. I. | Aa ceaſed; 
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354 Change in the Mode of Dating. [oRNv. 6, 
ceaſed ; and the year of the reigning emperor was 
introduced, and continued to be uſed : though, 
ſome years previous to this, Dionyſius Exiguus, 
in his Cyclus Paſchalis, had introduced the mode 
of computation now generally uſed in the Chriftian 
world, from the birth of Chriſt. 
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CHAP: 1 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
CENTURY, 


Reigns of Juſtin, Tiberius, and Maurice Phoca.— Hera- 
clius — Monothelite Controverſ) Vain Attempti for recon- 
ciling Theological Differences—Con/lantine and Heracleon== 
Conſlans —Silence enjoined concerning Theological Speculg- 
tions—Controverſy continued, notwithſtanding the Imperial 
Edift— Perſecution of Pope Martin 1.-Conflantine Po- 
gonatus—Sixth General Council-—Condemnation of the 
AMonothelites — Attempt to raiſe a dead Man, as a Prodf in 
favour of Monatheliſm— Roman Pontiffs— Boniface IT], — 
Agathe Pope's Claim to Infallibility—Contreverſies in the 
Wes. Inflexible Rancour of the Fews—Congueſt of Feru- 


ſalemby Choſraes—Genereſityof Heraclius— Jets baptized | 


—Perſecution of the Jes in Spain—Laudable and tole- 
rant Spirit of the Spaniſh Clergy—Converſion of Pagan Na- 
tions—Mahomet— His Origin—-Doarines— Flight— fo 
ſumption of Regal and Sacerdotal Power —GCongqueſis——= 
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brary—Vices of the Clergy—Superior Clergy whip the infe- 
rior Minifters— Aſſume temporal Power —Confuſtons at 

= A%2 Rome, 
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Rome, occaſioned by the Elefiion of a Pop. Deffruction 
of the Patriarchates of Alexandria, &c. by the Muſſul- 


mans, A 


H E reigns of Juſtin, Tiberius, and Mau- 
rice, the immediate ſucceſſors of Juſtinian, 
were diſtinguiſhed by a rare but happy chaſm in 
the eccleſiaſtical affairs of the eaſt : nor did the 
imperial interference occaſion any alteration dur- 
ing the reign of the ambitious Phocas, the mur- 
derer and ſucceſſor of the amiable and unfortu- 
nate Maurice, On his acceſſion to the throne, he 
made a ſolemn promiſe to the Byzantine patriarch, 
to defend and to preſerve inviolate the orthodox 
faith of the councils of Nice-and Chalcedon ; and 
in this ſolitary inſtance the perfidious prince was 
firm to his engagement : nor did he concern him- 
ſelf more with the doctrines than with the practice 
of religion, The enormities of his conduct ſoon 
deprived him of a ſceptre which he ſo unworthily 
retained. Exaſperated by injuries, the people of 
Conſtantinople were eaſily induced to forget their 
allegiance to a cruel and inſidious prince; and 
Heraclius, the African Pretor, had little difficulty 
in obtaining poſſeſſion of the imperial throne. 
The orthodox zeal of the new'emperor did not 
permit him to be an indifferent ſpectator of reli- 
gious affairs. He engaged with warmth in the 
nice deciſions of theology; and his ardour for re- 
ligion was rewarded by the gratitude of the people 
= an 
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and clergy, who, in his war againſt the Perſians, 
recruited his exhauſted treaſury with a conſiderable 
ſum, derived from the ſale of the magnificent gold 
and ſilver veſſels, which had been appropriated to 
the decoration or to the uſes of the church®, On 
his victorious return from the Perſian war, Hera- 
clius entered into the theological queſtion, which 
for ſome years had been much agitated, concerning 
the exiſtence of two wills in Chriſt. The ortho- 
dox belief conſiſted in his poſſeſſing the wills and 
operations peculiar both to. his divinity and hu- 
manity. The doctrine of one will was, however, 
ſtrongly inſiſted upon by many of the clergy, and 
was adopted by the emperor, who conceived that 
the profeſſion of a doctrine, certainly harmleſs, and 
poſſibly not quite without foundation, might re- 
concile the Jacobites of Egypt and Syria (whoſe 
opinions it approached) to the orthodox faith. 
Heraclius, therefore, indulged the laudable but im- 
practicable deſign of effecting eccleſiaſtical union, 
Zeal for religion might perhaps inſtigate him to 
this meaſure; but probably policy had ſome ſhare 
ina defign which was intended to prevent the de- 
fection of numbers, who, like the Neſtorians, might 
- ſecede, not only from the church, but from the em- 


pire. | | 
Prompted by theſe motives, the imperial theo- 

logian, by the advice and concurrence of ſeveral of 

the Monophyſite party, publiſhed an edit which 


* Gibbon, vol. v. p. 510. 
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aſſerted, that, after the union of the two natures in 
Jeſus Chriſt, there exiſted only one will and one 
operation. Athanaſius, the Armenian biſhop of the 
Monophyſites, and Sergius, the Byzantine patri- 
arch, who favoured that ſect, had laboured to per- 
ſuade the emperor, that this declaration would in- 
duce the Monophyſite party to receive the Chalce- 
donian decrees; and, provided it were aſſented to 
by the orthodox, would terminate the controverſy. 
Cyrus, biſhop of Phaſis, a zealous Monothelite, or 
aſſertor of one will in Chriſt, was promoted by the 
emperor to the vacant ſee of Alexandria, and con- 
| firmed the favourite opinion of his benefactor by 
the decrees of a provincial council. This perplex- 
ed doctrine, illuſtrated and modified according to 
the opinions or ingenuity of its different adherents, | 
was explained by them in terms which admitted of 
ſuch various ſignifications, that it was accepted by 
conſiderable numbers, who were reſtored to com- 
munion with the church. 
But however acceptable this romantic project 
for the reſtoration of union, amongſt a people who 
delighted in controverſal diſquiſitions, might be 
to many; ſtill, although it was ſupported by the 
efforts of Honorius, the Roman pontiff, and of 
the Byzantine patriarch, it met with a violent op- 
poſition, and occaſioned conteſts not leſs perni- 
cious to the tranquillity of the church, than thoſe 
which it was deſigned to prevent. 
The emperor, and the heads of the eaſtern and 
weſtern 
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weſtern churches, were regarded as the betrayers of 
the orthodox faith ; and the heretical Monothelites, 
and the ſchiſmatical aſſertors of two wills, regarded 
each other with mutual diſtruſt and implacable 
averſion. Diſappointed in theſe endeavours for 
eccleſiaſtical harmony, Heraclius had recourſe to 
another method, and publiſhed the Ectheſis, or 
Expoſition of the Faith; in which all controver- 
ſies upon this ſubject were ſtrictly prohibited. This 
expoſitioa was the production of Sergius, biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, and was approved by his ſucceſſor 
Pyrrhus, and ſeveral of the eaſtern biſhops. But 
it met at Rome with a very different reception. 
On the deceaſe of Honorius, the more orthodox 
Severian had obtained the pontificate, who con- 
tinued warmly to condemn the Monothelite doc- 
trine, and to oppoſe the Ectheſis; and it was openly 
condemned in a council by his ſucceſſor John the 
Fourth, and by Theodore, who in the year 642 
ſucceeded to the papal ſee. 

The ſhort and tumultuous reigns of Conſtantine 
and Heracleon admitted not of the Imperial inter- 
; ference in religious diſputes : they (till continued, 
however, to diſturb the peace of the Chriſtian 
world; and Conſtans had ſcarcely afſumed the 
purple, before he publiſhed the Type, an edi& of 
a ſimilar nature to that of his grandfather Hera- 
clius, which enjoined profound ſilence upon this 
long- diſputed queſtion. This proclamation might 
. ſuppreſs, but could not extinguiſh, the heated 
aA a4 paſſions 
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paaſſions of the theological diſputants. Sophronius, 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, had been among the moſt 
zealous oppoſers of Monotheliſm, and had con- 
demned this heretical opinion in a provincial 
council. His labours in the cauſe of orthodoxy 
ended not with the ſubjugation of his ſee by the 
Saracens, in the year 636; he ſtill continued, by 
his writings and example, to animate the clergy 
and the monks, They detected a latent hereſy in 
the language, and even in the filence, of the 
Greeks; they were joined by the Latin churches ; 
the obedience of pope Honorius was retracted and 
_ cenſured ; and the execrable hereſy of the Mono- 
thelites, which was ſaid to have revived the errors 
of Manes, Apollinarts, and Eutyches, was formally 
condemned. As the repreſentative of the weſtern 
church, pope Martin I. in his Lateran ſynod ana- 
thematized the perfidious and guilty filence of the 
Greeks. One hundred and five biſhops, chiefly 
the inhabitants of thoſe parts of the weſtern empire 
vhich remained in ſubjection to Conftans, preſumed 
do reprobate his execrable Type, no leſs than the 
impious EFbegfs of Heraclius. Such an inſult 
could not paſs with impunity. Martin was re- 
moved from Rome, and was afterwards exiled to 
Naxos, a ſmall iſland in the Archipelago ;* and his 
oracle, Maximus, a ſeditious monk, of the ſame 
party, was banithed to Bizyca. 
Whatever had been the perverſeneſs and obſti- 
nacy of this pontiff and his affociate, humanity 
| 25 | muſt, 
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muſt, notwithſtanding, recoil at their ſufferings. 
Martin was, after a ſeries of expedients in order to 

eſcape puniſhment; taken priſoner by the. exarch 
Calliopas, and ſent to his. place of baniſhment. 
His voyage, which was embittered by apprehen+ 
fion, captivity, diſeaſe, and inſult, was ſucceeded 
by a year's impriſonment, in which he endured 
extraordinary hardſhips. Nor were his ſufferings 
mitigated at the expiration of that period: on his 
return to the imperial court, he was expoſed to the 
inſults of the populace, by whom he was reviled 
and contemned as a rebel, and was confined in a 
common priſon. After a captivity of more than 
three months, during which he was oppreſſed with a 
violent dyſentery, and denied the comforts of ſuit- 
able food, he was ſummoned before the ſenate ; re- 
fuſed the indulgence of a ſeat, though from diſeaſe 
and weakneſs he was unable to ſtand ; and was 
charged with treaſon againſt the ſtate. His aſſe. 
verations of innocence, and the powerful plea he 
exhibited of the impoſſibility of his committing the 
crime, were ineffectual. The unhappy pontiff was 
diveſted of his ſacerdotal garments, loaded with 
chains, was ordered to be led through the city, 
preceded by the executioner bearing a drawn 
ſword, and at length to be cut in pieces. Imme- 
diate death was not however inflicted upon the 
miſerable Martin; he was thrown into ſucceſſive 
priſons, and ſent into baniſhment on the inhoſpi- 
table ſhores of the Tauric Cherſoneſus ; where a 
N 5 famine, 
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famine, and the inattention of his friends, who no- 
glected, or who perhaps feared, to adminiſter to bis 
relief, added extreme penury to the overflowing 
cup of his ſufferings, and he died amidſt theſe cas 
lamities in 656“. 

Though the ſpirit of diſcord was, by theſe ſevere | 
proceedings, in ſome degree repreſſed, it was not 
overcome. The biſhops of Rome ſucceſſively ad- 
hering to the decrees of the Lateran council, and 
the example of Martin, continued in a ſtate of ſepa- 
ration from the Greek church. In order to unite; 
and if poſſible to reſtore peace to the church, the 
emperor Conſtantine Pogonatus, by the advice of 
Agatho, the Roman pontiff, convened at Con- 
ſtantinople a general council, which is called the 
ſixth. This aſſembly commenced in November, 
680; and, after eighteen meetings, terminated in 
the following September, after having confirmed 
the decrees of the Romiſh ſynods by the condem- 
nation of the Monothelites, and of the deceaſed 
pontiff Honorius. The emperor preſided perſon- 
ally in this convention, and the arguments or 
the perſuaſions of the Duothelites were of ſufficient 
efficacy to induce the fon of Conſtans to relin- 
quiſh his infant creed, while the example, or 
perhaps the influence, of the royal proſelyte con- 
verted the Byzantine pontiff and a majority of bi- 
ſhops. The Monothelites, with their chief, Ma- 
carius biſhop of Antioch, were condemned to the 
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temporal and ſpiritual pains of hereſy. The eaſt 
ern provinces condeſcended to accept the docu- 
ments of the weſt; the creed which teaches that 
two wills, and two operations, were exiſtent in 
Jeſus Chriſt, was finally determined; and the ar- 
ticles of the Catholic faith irrevocably defined. 
During the debates of this ſynod, the aged and 
fanatical Polychronius was called upon to declare 
his faith; who propoſed a more ſummary deciſion 
of the orthodox belief, than the controverſies of 
this aſſembly, by offering to reſtore to life the body 
of a dead man. Many of the judges in this cauſe 
were too well acquainted with the nature of mo- 
dern miracles, not to have ſome reaſon to be ap- 
prehenſive of this mode of deciſion: they probably 
took care, however, that the body was actually 
dead; and conſented to the trial. But in vain did 
Polychronius depoſit his written confeſſion of 
faith upon the body; in vain did he whiſper, dur- 
ing ſeveral hours, into the ears of the deceaſed: 
the vital ſpark was totally extinguiſhed, and the 
inſane eccleſfiaſtic, who, notwithſtanding the failure 
of this proof, ſtill perſiſted in the doctrine of one 
will and one operation in Chriſt, was degraded 
from his ſacerdotal function, and piouſly anathe- 
matized by the clergy and people. 

The ſtare of religion in the weſtern parts of the 
empire underwent few alterations during this cen- 
tury. Thoſe claims to dominion and ſupremacy, 
which at firſt were but faintly urged by the Ro- 

—_— 
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man pontiffs, were continually extending, and as 
continually ſucceſsful : new titles, and even thoſe 
which had occaſioned the warmeſt oppoſition from 
the followers of St. Peter, when conferred upon 
their brethren of Conſtantinople, were eagerly 
ſought for, and gratefully received, by the biſhops 
of Rome for themſelves, The artful Boniface III. 
who had for ſome years reſided as nuncio at the im- 
perial court, did not diſdain to infinuate bimſelf 
into the good opinion of the infamous Phocas, nor 
to receive with gratitude the effects of his favour. 
The Romiſh patriarchs were permitted in future 
to aſſume the title of Oecumenical or Univerſal 
biſhops: this title, however, was unaccompanied by 
any new powers, and only ſerved to increaſe the 
animoſity which invariably ſubſiſted between the 
patriarchs of Rome and Conſtantinople ; the latter 
of whom ſaw with extreme uneaſineſs the depri- 
vation of his own dignities, and the accumulation 
of thoſe which were poſſeſſed by his haughty rival. 
The title of Pope, which in fact merely ſignifies the 
name of Father, was equally beſtowed upon the 
biſhop of Rome and thoſe who poſſeſſed the other 
conſiderable ſees ; and Cyprian had been compli- 
mented with the title of Pope of Carthage, by Cor- 
nelius biſhop of Rome. About the ſeventh cen- 
tury the prelates of the Roman ſee began, how- 
ever, to appropriate this title to themſelves. But 
the demands of ambition and vanity are inſatiable : 
and the leaders of the Romiſh church were ſo little 

| contented 
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contented with the honours they had already ac- 
quired, that Agatho laid claim to a privilege never 
yet enjoyed by man; and aſſerted, that the church 
of Rome never had erred, nor could err in any 
point, and that all its conſtitutions ought to be as 
implicitly received as if they had been delivered 
by the divine voice of St. Peter“. Theſe inſo- 
lent pretenſions to infallibility, when they were 
firſt aſſerted, were reſiſted by many biſhops of the 
weſtern churches, and by ſeveral princes. The 
Spaniſh monarchs, particularly, choſe not to con- 
fider the Roman pontiff even as the head of the 
church ; but claimed nearly the ſame degree of 
ſupremacy over the churches in their dominions, 
which the kings of England fince the reign of 
Henry VIII. have exerciſed over theirs, 

The rage for religious diſputation, which was fo 
general in the eaſtern parts of the empire, extend- 
ed, though in an inferior degree, its influence ta. 
the weſt. The Pelagian controverſy was warmly 
agitated both in Gaul and Britain; and conſider- 
able numbers of the Lombards, uninfluenced 
by the example of the court, ſtill continued 
their attachment to the doctrines of Arius. The 
ſceptre, no longer ſwayed by the hands of a 
firm conſubſtantialiſt, was transferred to the vali- 
ant Rotharis, a zealous Arian, His regard to 
Juſtice was not however, in this inſtance, leſs conſpi- 
cuous than in the other tranſactions of his reign: 
he forbore to compel his Catholic ſubjects to the 

_ * Hiſtory of Popery, vol. ii. p. 5. 
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366 Feruſalem taken by the Perfians. [e xr. 3. 
violation of their conſciences, by an external pro- 
feſſion of his own religious creed; but in all the 
cities of his dominions permitted the appointment 
of two biſhops, an Arian, and a Conſubſtantialiſt. 


The other barbarian princes continued in a firm 


adherence to the decrees of the council of Nice, 
They preſided in the eccleſiaſtical councils, enter- 
ed into every debate concerning faith or diſcipline, 


and their barbarian ſubjects were admitted to the 


performance of the ſacred functions of religion. 
The increaſe of Chriſtianity was beheld by the 
Jews with the utmoſt rancour of which the human 
mind is ſuſceptible; and this paſſion was conti- 
nually augmented by the ſevere edits which at 
various times had been promulgated againſt them 
by their Chriſtian rulers. The wars between the 
Perfians and the Roman emperor afforded them an 
opportunity for the gratification of their revenge. 
The conqueſt. of Jeruſalem was meditated and 
achieved by thezeal and avarice of Choſroes, who en- 
liſted for this holy warfare an army of fix-and. 
twenty thouſand Jews ; theſe ſaw with exultation 
the capture of the city ; the flames burſting out 
from the ſtately churches of Helena and Conſtan- 


tine; the demolition of the ſepulchre of Chriſt ; 
and the precious relic of the croſs conveyed, to- 


gether with its ſacred guardian, the Chriſtian patri- 
arch, into Perſia. The maſſacre or captivity of 
ninety thouſand Chriſtians was the conſequence of 
the conqueſt of Choſroes. Many of them were 
diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed of by the inhuman Perſian to his Jewiſh 
| adherents, and in their ſubjection to theſe maſters 
endured evils which were poorly compenſated by 
the gift of life. The victories of Heraclius re- 
ſtored them once more to the enjoyment of their 
rights; but his conduct towards the Jews was 
marked by a ſpirit of revenge, unworthy of a con- 
queror who had generouſly ſet at liberty __ thou- 
ſand Perſian captives. 

Theſe unhappy people were deſtined to experi- 
ence the ſevere vengeance of the exaſperated mon- 
arch ; they were ignominiouſly baniſhed from 
the ſeat of their fondeſt wiſhes, from the Holy 
City ; and the miſerable captives were compelled 
to a puniſhment the greateſt that could be con- 
ceived, that of receiving the ſacred rite of baptiſm 
in the Chriſtian church. 

The unhappy ſituation of this people was con- 
ſiderably increaſed by the puniſhments which 
their factious and ſeditious conduct excited not 
only in the eaſtern but weſtern parts of the empire. 
Their wealth, however, rather than their contu- 
macy, or their attachment to the moſaical rites, 
might occaſion many of the evils for which their 
religion was the avowed pretext. 

Siſebut, the Gothic monarch in Spain, ſuddenly 
attacked his Jewiſh ſubjects; compelled the timid 
to receive the ſacrament of baptiſm, and confiſ- 
cated the effects of the obſtinate. The Spaniſh 
Flergy had not, however, ſo far forgotten the 

bene- 


368 Forcible Converſſone Jewiſh Children. [ exxx. 7. 
benevolent doctrines of the goſpel, as to regard this 
circumſtance with approbation, or even with in- 
difference. They openly oppoſed the cruelty and 
folly of theſe ſevere proceedings: in their provin- 
' cial council, they forbade the forcible impoſition of 
the holy ſacraments; but their ſuperſtition, and miſ- 
taken zeal for the honour of the church, permitted 
them not to liberate from this moſt cruel flavery 
' thoſe who had been partakers of the initiatory rite 
of Chriſtianity, and who had been, though by the 
moſt unworthy means, enrolled amongſt the pro- 
feſſors of the goſpel. They decreed, that thoſe 
who had already been baptized ſhould ſtill be 
conſtrained to the external -profeſihon of the 
Chriſtian religion. 

The decrees of this council were probably mol- 
lified by the influence of the preſident, Iſidore, bi- 
| ſhop of Seville, who dared to condemn the mode of 
converſion preſcribed by the Gothic monarch“. 
The decree of the council of Toledo, in the 
year 633, was, however, leſs favourable to this 
perſecuted people. A decree paſſed, that the 
children of the Jews ſhould be forcibly. taken away 
from their parents, and placed in monaſteries, or in 
the hands of religious perſons, where they might be 
inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtianity. To- 
wards the cloſe of this century, a charge was ex- 
hibited againſt them, which afforded a pretext for 

* Chron. Goth. p. 728. 


{ Fleury, Hiſt, Ecc. viii. p. 367. | 
additional 
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additional ſeverity : they were accuſed of treaſon 
againſt the ſtate; and in the council of Toledo 
their poſſeſſions were confiſcated ; their perſons 
condemned to perpetual ſlavery to the Chriſtians, - 
who were earneſtly exhorted not to tolerate them 
in the exerciſe of their religion; and their children 
were doomed to be taken from them, at the age of 
ſeven years, to be educated in the Chriſtian faith, 
and to be afterwards married to Chriſtians“. 

The boundaries of Chriſtianity were, in this cen- 
tury, ſtill further expanded by the aſſiduity of the 
Neſtorians in the eaſt, and the zealof ſeveral monks 
in the weſt. Miſſionaries from the monaſtic orders 
of Britain, Scotland, and Ireland, travelled into 
Germany, with the deſign of propagating or pre- 
ſerving the knowledge of Chriſtianity. The Frieſ- 
landers were converted; and the Pitts in Eng- 
land, together with the monarchs of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, acknowledged the truths of the goſpel. 
But Chriſtianity received, at an early period of this 
century, a moſt fatal blow from the doctrines and 
conqueſts of Mahomet, or Mahommed, the arch- 
impoſtor of the eaſt. Deſcended from the moſt 
illuſtrious tribe of the Arabians, and from the moſt 
_ illuſtrious family of that tribe, Mahomet was, not- 
withſtanding, reduced by the early death of his 
father to the poor inheritance of five camels and an 
Ethiopian maid-ſervant. In his 25th year he en- 
tered into the ſervice of Cadijah, an opulent widow 

* Fleury, Hiſt. Ecc ix. 125. 
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270 |  Mahomet. [cENT. 7. 
of Mecca, his native city. By felling her mer- 


chandiſe, in the countries of Syria, Egypt, and 


Paleſtine, Mahomet acquired a conſiderable part 
of that knowledge of the world which facilitated 
his impoſture and his conqueſts : and at length the 
gratitude or affection of Cadyah reſtored him to 
the ſtation of his anceſtors, by beſtowing * him 
her hand and her fortune. 

« According to the tradition of his r 


fays Mr. Gibbon, Mahomet was diſtinguiſhed ; 


by the beauty of his perſon. ®, au outward gift, 
which 


*The Arabian writers concur in deſeribing the perſon of theiy 
prophet as of middle ſtature, a large head, full beard, black 


eyes, aquiline noſe, wide mouth, thick neck and flowing hair, 


with a prodigious mole between his ſhoulders beſet with briſtles.” 
Nor are we to conclude this an imaginary picture: for on a large 
feal in bronze, that uſed to be impreſſed upon'the military ſtand- 
ards of the Mahometans, and is ſtill preſerved in-the Borgian cot 
lxection, we have a nearly correſponding inſcription, which Ap- 


LER in his Maſcum Cuficum, ſee p. 99, and pl. ix. thus renders: 
« In nomine Dei miſericordis. Nihil petimus a te, niſi miſeri- 


eordiam pro mundo, a te, qui albeſeentes habes capillos, vividi 
coloris es, lacteo mixti, præditus pectore alto, ſuperciliis diſtan- 
| tibus, longis ciliis, ampla fronte, auribus parvis, naſo gibboſo, 
| rotunda facie et Barba, manibus longis, mollibus digitis, ſtatura 
quadrata, fine pilis in manibus, ſed. piloſus a pectore ad umbili- 


cum, et inter ſcapulas impreſſum habes ſigillum prophetiæ, cui 


- 3nſcriptum eſt, Abi quo vis, et ſemper eris victorioſus.“ 

The circumſtance of the mole being the ſeal of the Prophets 
miſſion, could not eſcape the ridicule of Cervantes; as is evident 
from the deſcription which the Princeſs Miamicone gives of the 
knight errant by whom, it was foretold, fhe ſhould be reſtored 
to her kingdom, and which very criterion identified Don Quixote to 
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which is ſeldom deſpiſed, except by thoſe to whom 
it has been refuſed. Before he ſpoke, the orator 
engaged on his fide tlie affections of a public or 
private audience, They applauded his command- 
ing preſence, his majeſtic aſpe&, his piercing eye, 
his gracious ſmile, his flowing beard, his counte- 
nance that painted every ſenſation of the ſoul, and 
his geſtures that enforced each expreſſion of the 
tongue. In the familiar offices of life, he ſcrupu- 
louſly adhered to the grave and ceremonious- po: | 
liteneſs of his country; his reſpectful attention to 
the rich and powerful was dignified by his conde- 
ſcenſion and affability to the pooreſt citizens of 
Mecca: the frankneſs of his manner concealed the 
artifice of his views; and the habits of courteſy 
were imputed to perſonal friendſhip or univerſal 
benevolence. His memory was capacious and re- 
tentive, his wit eaſy and ſocial, his imagination 
ſublime, his judgment clear, rapid, and deciſive, 
He poſſeſſed the courage both of thought and ac- 
tion; and, although his deſigns might gradually 
expand with his ſucceſs, the firſt idea which he en- 
tertained of his divine miſſion bears the ſtamp of an 
original and ſuperior genius. The ſon of Abdal- 
lah was educated in the boſom of the nobleſt race, 
in the uſe of the pureſt diale& of Arabia; and the 


be He.—** Dixo mas, que avia de ſer alto de cuerpo, ſeeo de 
roſtro, y que en el lado derecho, debaxo del ombro izquierdo, 6 


por alli junto, avia de tener un lunar bands con ciertos cabellos 
A manera de cerdas, &c. &c. H. 
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372 Travel of e teur, 3; 
fluency of his ſpeech was corrected and enhanced 
by the practice of diſcreet and ſeaſonable ſilence. 
With theſe powers, Mahomet was an illiterate 
barbarian ; his youth had never been inſtructed 


in the arts of reading and writing: the com- 


mon ignorance exempted him from ſhame or 


reproach ; but he was reduced to a narrow circle 
of exiſtence, and deprived of thoſe faithful mirrors 
which reflect to our mind the minds of ſages and 
heroes. Yet the book of nature and of man was 
open to his view; and ſome fancy has been in- 
dulged in the political and philoſophical obſerva- 
tions which are aſcribed to the Arabian traveller. 
He compares the nations and religions of the earth; 
diſcovers the weakneſs of the Perſian and Roman 
monarchies ; beholds, with pity and indignation, 
the degeneracy of the times; and reſolves to unite, 
under one God and one king, the invincible ſpirit 
and primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our more ac- 
curate inquiry will ſuggeſt, that inſtead of viſiting 
the courts, the camps, the temples of the eaſt, the 
two journeys of Mahomet into Syria were confin- 
ed to the fairs of Boſra and Damaſcus ; that he 
was only thirteen years of age when he accom- 
panied the caravan of his uncle ; and that his duty 
compelled him to return as ſoon as he had diſpoſed 
of the merchandiſe of Cadijah. In theſe haſty 


and ſuperficial excurſions, the eye of genius might 


diſcern ſome objects inviſible to his grofler com- 


C panions ; : ſome ſeeds of knowledge might be caſt 


upon 
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upon a fruitful ſoil : but his ignorance of the Syriac 
language muſt have checked his curioſity ; and it 
cannot be perceived, in the life or writings of 
Mahomet, that his proſpect was far extended be- 
yond the limits of the Arabian world. From every 
region of that ſolitary world, the pilgrims of Mecca 
were annually aſſembled, by the calls of devotion 
and commerce. In the free concourſe of multi- 
tudes, a ſimple citizen, in his native tongue, might 
ſtudy the political ſtate and character of the tribes, 
the theory and practice of the Jews and Chriſtians. 
Some uſeful ſtrangers might be tempted, - or 
forced, to implore the rights of hoſpitality : and 
the enemies of Mahomet have named the Jew, the 
Perſian, and the Syrian monk, whom they accuſe 
of lending their ſecret aid to the compoſition of the 
Koran. Converſation enriches the underſtanding, 
but ſolitude is the ſchool of genius; and the uni- 
formity of a work denotes the hand of a ſingle artiſt. 
From his earlieſt youth, Mahomet was addicted to 
religious contemplation: each year, during the 
month of Ramadan, he withdrew from the world, 
and from the arms of Cadijah: in the cave of Hera, 
three miles from Mecca, he conſulted the ſpirit of 
fraud or enthuſiaſm, whoſe abode was not in the hea- 
vens, but in the mind of the prophet. The faith 
Which, under the name of am, he preached to 
his family and nation, is compounded of an eternal 
truth, and a neceſſary fiction: THAT THERE 18 
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374 His frft Converts, [acxxr. 5. 
ONLY ONE GOD, AND THAT nen. IS THE 
APOSTLE OF 60D,” 

The doctrines of Mahomet were artfully adapted 
to the prejudices of the Jews, the ſeveral hereſies of 
the eaſtern church, and the pagan rites of the Arabs, 
To a large proportion of mankind they were ren- 


dered ſtill more agreeable, by the full permiſſion of 


all ſenſual gratifications, which were not only 
allowed to the faithful believer in this world, but 
his ſhare of enjoyment, as well as his capacity for 
it, were promiſed to be increaſed in the groves and 
fountains of paradiſe, where ſeventy-two houris, of 
reſplendent beauty, were allotted to the embraces 
of the ſincere, though moſt inſignificant believer. 
In order to prove that Jeſus Chriſt was the pro- 
Phet, not the ſon of God, and endued only with 
Powers a little ſuperior to thoſe of Moſes, the im- 
poſtor had recourſe to the aſſertion, that all texts to 
the contrary were interpolations in the ſacred ſcrip- 
tures, the validity of which, with theſe alterations, 
he fully allowed. In the retreats of Hera, Maho- 
met profeſſed he had the felicity of communing 


with the angel Gabriel, who revealed to him thoſe 


ſentiments concerning the nature, the will, and the 
attributes of the Supreme Being, which compoſe 
the Koran. This ſyſtem, which was ſlowly formed, 
and gradually promulgated, was at firſt probably 
inſpired by fanaticiſm, and was afterwards perfected 


by artifice. The firſt proſclytes of Mahomet were 


his faithful wife S his ſervant Zeid, his pupil 
Ali, 
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Ali, and his friend Abubeker. His religion ſlowly 
advanced within the walls of his native city, Mecca, 
during ten years. In this ſituation, the Prophet was 
ſurrounded by enemies, jealous of the power of his 
family, and incenſed at his pretenſions; and his 
death, which was reſolved upon by the princes of 
Mecca, was only prevented by a nocturnal and pre- 
cipitate flight to Medina; the memorable era of 
the Hegira, which happened in the 662d year of the 
Chriſtian æra, and ftill diſcriminates the lunar 

years of the Mahometan nations. 
The fame of Mahomet had preceded his flight; 
and the profeflion of Jam had already been ac- 
knowledged at Medina, where the Prophet was re- 
ceived with the loyal and devout acclamations of 
five hundred of the citizens. From the time of his 
eſtabliſhment at Medina, Mahomet aſſumed the 
exerciſe of the regal and ſacerdotal functions, and 
was inveſted with the prerogative of forming alli- 
ances, and of waging war. He urged the com- 
mand of heaven to propagate his religion by every 
poſſible means: thouſands enliſted under his war- 
like banner, who were gratified with. a diſtribution 
of the ſpoil, which was regulated by a divine law ; 
a fifth was reſerved by the Prophet for pious and 
charitable uſes, and the remainder was ſhared in 
adequate portions by the ſoldiers. Theſe rewards, 
the eternal recompenſes of paradiſe, and the per- 
ſuaſive tenets of fate and predeſtination, induced the 

companions of Mahomet to face danger, and to 
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meet undauntedly that death which they believed 


it impoſſible to ſhun. 


Encouraged by the conqueſt of his own country, 
the victorious Prophet carried his arms into the 
Roman territories, with invincible courage and 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs. In the ſixty- third year of his 
age, the happineſs of his faithful diſciples was 
embittered by the indiſpoſition of their maſter, 


| who believed himſelf poiſoned by the revenge of 


a Jewiſh female; and, after a lingering diſeaſe, 
the Prophet terminated his exiſtence in the year 


- 632%, Of the iſſue of his twelve wives, Fatima, 


the 


* As a part of Mr. Gibbon's character of this celebrated im- 
poſtor and conqueror has been already extracted, probably the 


| ſucceeding remarks of that brilliant writer may not be improper, 


as a coneluſion of the portrait. 
At the concluſion of the life of Mahomet, it may perhaps 
be expected that I ſhould balance his faults and virtues; that I 


ſhould decide whether the title of enthuſiaſt or impoſtor more pro- 


perly belongs to that extraordinary man, Had I been intimately 
converſant with the ſon of Abdallah, the taſk would ſtill be diffi- 

cult, and the ſucceſs uncertain ; at the diftance of twelve centu- 
ries, I darkly contemplate his ſhade through a cloud of religious 
incenſe; and could I truly delineate the portrait of an hour, the 
fleeting reſemblance would not equally apply to the ſolitary of 
Mount Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror 
of Arabia. The author of a mighty revolution appears to have 
been endowed with a pious and contemplative diſpoſition : ſo ſoon 
as marriage had raiſed him above the preſſure of want, he avoided 


the paths of ambition and avarice ; and till the age of forty he 
| lived with innocence, and would have died without a name. The 


unity | 


CENT. J.] Aubeker. on 
| the wife of Ali, alone remained; and the ſceptre 
of Arabia was transferred from the family of Ma- 
homet into the hands of Abubeker, who afſumed 
the title of Caliph, a name which equally implies 
a ſpiritual 


unity of God is an idea moſt congenial to nature and reaſon 2 
and a ſlight converſation with the Jews and Chriſtians would 
teach him to deſpiſe and deteſt the idolatry of Mecca, It was 
the duty of a man and a citizen to impart the doctrine of ſalva- 
tion, to reſcue his country from the dominion of fin and error. 
The energy of a mind inceſſantly bent on the ſame object, would 
convert a general obligation into a particular call ; the warm ſug- 
geſtions of the underſtanding, or the fancy, would be felt as the 
inſpirations of heaven; the labour of thought would expire in 
rapture and viſion ; and the inward ſenſation, the inviſible mo- 
nitor, would be deſcribed with the form and attributes of an an- 
gel of God. From enthuſiaſm to impoſture, the ſtep is perilous 
and ſlippery: the dæmon of Socrates affords a memorable in- 
ftance, how a wiſe man may deceive himſelf, how a good man 
may deceive others, how the conſcience may ſlumber in a mixed 
and middle tate between ſelf-illuſion and voluntary fraud. Cha · 
rity may believe that the original motives of Mahomet were 
thoſe of pure and genuine benevolence ; but a human miſſionary 
is incapable of cheriſhing the obſtinate unbelievers who reject his 
claims, deſpiſe his arguments, and perſecute his life; he might 
forgive his perſonal adverſaries ; he may lawfully hate the ene · 
mies of God. The ſtern paſſions of pride and revenge were 
kindled in the boſom of Mahomet; and he ſighed, like the pro- 
phet of Nineveh, for the deſtruction of the rebels whom he had 
condemned. The injuſtice of Mecca, and the choice of Medina, 
transformed the citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into 
the leader of armies; but his ſword was conſecrated by the ex- 
ample of the ſaints; and the ſame God who afflicts a ſinful 
world with peſtilenee and earthquakes, might inſpire for their 
converſion or chaſliſement the valour of his ſervant. In the ex- 

| erciſe 
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à ſpiritual and a temporal command. The ſuc- 
cCeſſors of the Prophet propagated his faith, and 
imitated his example; and ſuch was the rapidity 
of their progreſs, that, in the ſpace of a century, 

Perſia, 


ercife of political government, he was compelled to abate of the 
fern rigour of fanaticiſm, to comply in ſome meaſure with the 
prejudices and paſſions of his followers, and to employ even the 
vices of mankind as the inſtruments of their ſalvation, The uſe 
of fraud and perfidy, of cruelty and injuſtice, were often ſubſer- 
vient to the propagation of the faith; and Mahomet commanded 
or approved the aſſaſſination of the Jews and idolaters who had 
eſcaped from the field of battle. By the repetition of ſuch as, 
the character of Mahomet muſt have been gradually ſtained ; and 
the influence of ſuch pernicious habits would be poorly compen- 
ſated by the practice of the perſonal and ſocial virtues which are 
. neceſſary to maintain the reputation of a prophet among his ſect- 
aries and friends. Of his laſt years, ambition was the ruling 
paſſion ; and a politician will ſuſpect, that he ſecretly ſmiled 
(the victorious impoſtor !) at the enthuſiaſm of his youth, and 
the credulity of his proſelytes. A philoſopher will obferve, that 
thrir credulity, and his ſucceſs, would tend more ſtrongly to for- 
tify the aſſurance of his divine miſſion ; that his intereſt and re- 
gion were inſeparably connected; and that his conſcience would 
be ſoothed by the perſuaſion, that he alone was abſolved by the 
Deity from the obligation of poſitive and moral laws. If he re- 
tained any veſtige of his native innocence, the fins of Mahomet 
may be allowed as an evidence of his ſincerity. In the ſupport 
of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed leſs crimt- 
nal; and he would have ftarted at the foulneſs of the means, had 
he not been ſatisfied of the importance and juſtice of the end. 
Even in a conqueror or a prieſt, I can ſurpriſe a word or action of 
unaffected humanity ; and the decree of Mahomet, that in the ſale 
ol captives the mothers ſhould never be ſeparated from their chil- 
dren, may ſuſpend or moderate the cenſure of the hiſtorian.“ 


In 
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Perſia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, had ſub- 
mitted to the victorious arms of the Arabian and 
| Saracen conquerors. 

That the Chriſtian ſubjects of thoſe countries 
ſhould ſubmit to the dominion of theſe barbarians, 
is not wonderful : they had little power to reſiſt ; 
and the forces of the empire, attacked in various 
places, could afford little oppoſition to the incur- 
fions of theſe powerful invaders. But that their 
forced profeſſion of the Mahometan faith ſhould 
ſoon become ſo generally acceptable to the pro- 
felled believers in a goſpel of peace and purity, 
may excite more ſurpriſe. Let it, however, be 
remembered, that Chriſtianity no longer retained 
the ſame form it had aſſumed in the primitive 
church; the ſubſtance had been loft in purſuing 
the ſhadow. Weakened and divided by their ab- 
ſurd controverſies, and* no longer united by the 
virtues preſcribed in the goſpel, the Chriſtians of 
In his private life the apoſtle of God ſubmitted to the menial 

offices of the family ; he kindled the fire, milked the ewes, and 
mended with his own hands his ſhoes and his woollen garment. 
On ſolemn occaſions he feaſted his companions with ruſtic and 
hoſpitable plenty; but in his domeſtic life many weeks would 
clapſe without a fire kindled on his hearth, It is remarkable, 
that blood and treaſon ſeem to have encompaſſed the throne of 
Mahomet from the very firſt, 'The prophet himſelf died in the 
full conviction that he owed his death to poiſon ; Omar and 
Othman both fell by the dagger of the aſſaſſin; Ali, the ſon-in- 
law of Mahomet, and the moſt virtuous of all the caliphs, after 
a ſhort, turbulent, and ſeditious reign, expired in the ſame vio- 
| lent and inſidious manner. E 
| | - the 
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the ſeventh century became an eaſy prey to the 
victorious followers of Mahomet, whoſe: tenets 
concerning the lawfulneſs of bloodſhed, rapine, 
and violence, in the propagation of religion, could 
not be very obnoxious to the feelings of thoſe, who 
had viewed, without abhorrence, the ſame means 
employed in the propagation of opinions they had 
themſelves approved. Adapted as the doctrines 
of the great eaſtern impoſtor were to the jarring 
ſectaries, the warmeſt contenders in Chriſtian the- 
ology were amongſt the foremoſt of its apoſtates. 
Unwilling to relinquiſh any abſtruſe nicety, or un- 
rcaſonable ſcruple, for the peace of the Church, 
they ſurrendered the whole of their religion at the 
mandate of their barbarian conquerors ; at leaſt 
the whole which remained to them, the profeſſion 
and appellation of Chriſtians. 

The Neſtorians and Monophyſites, abhorred 
and deteſted by their orthodox brethren, were ea- 
gerly received and protected by the ſagacious im- 
poſtor; and repaid this ſervice by bearing arms 
for the extenſion of his power over their oppreſſors. 
Dnder the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, the Chriſtians 

who were averſe to his faith, ſuffered incredible 
hardſhips; and devaſtation and bloodſhed marked 
the footſteps of the profeſſors of the faith of Iſlam. 
In the victorious progreſs of Amrou, a Saracen ge- 
neral, Egypt was the fruit of his conqueſts ; and 
a circumſtance which aroſe after the capture of 
Alexandria is ſtrongly expreſſive of the character 
6 of 
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of the firſt caliphs. Amrou had, in his leiſure 
hours, amuſed and improved himſelf by the con- 
verſation of Jobn Philoponus, a celebrated gramma- 
rian of that city, and a polite ſcholar. Philoponus 
earneſtly beſought his patron to gratify him with 
the preſent of the Alexandrian library ; but the 
requeſt of a favourite was not ſufficient to make 
the victorious general forgetful of the obedience 

which was due to the caliph. The requeſt was 
therefore preferred to Omar, who replied, with 
the ſpirit of a fanatic, If theſe writings of the 
Greeks agree with the book of God, they are 
uſeleſs, and deſerve not to be preſerved ; if they 
diſagree, they are pernicious, and ought to be de- 
ſtroyed.” The ſentence was executed with blind 
obedience; and ſuch was the incredible number 
of the volumes, that, during fix months, they 
ſupplied fuel for the forty thouſand baths, which 
contributed to the health and convenience of the 
populous capital of Egypr®. 


| * Memoires de FAcademie, xiii. 615. Mr. Gibbon affects to 
diſcredit the deſtruction of the Alexandrian library by Amrou; 
but he ſubſtitutes, on this as on many occaſions, conjecture for 
evidence, and in fact places conjecture in oppoſition to good 
authority. Mr. Gibbon was a man of a moſt brilliant imagina- 
tion, and poſſeſſed a conſiderable command of language ; but if 
we conſider his prejudices, his faulty arrangement, his illogical 
concluſions, his total diſregard to chronology, his great and af- 
fected obſcurity, and the general unſuitableneſy of his ſtyle to 
hiſtorical compoſition, it is impoſſible not to eſteem his claborate 
- work as a very bad hiſtory. 

Thos The 
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The heretical opinions of thoſe who had aſ- 
ſerted, that Jeſus Chriſt was poſſeſſed of only one 
will and one operation, proved ſo much more 
obnoxious to the members of the Church, con- 
vened at the third general council of Conſtantino- 
ple, than the increaſing immoralities of the clergy, 
that the ſynod was diſmiſſed, if not without any 
perſon adverting to the neceſſity of diſcipline, at 
leaſt, without having enacted a ſolitary canon for 
the regulation of clerical conduct. | 

The enormities which were, however, com- 
mitted, demanded inſtant regulation; and ſeveral 
provincial conventions attempted io remedy the 
diſorders, which threatened the diffolution of 
Chriſtianity uſelf. Almoſt every crime which diſ- 
graces humanity entered into the dark catalogue 
of clerical vices, which were augmented by the 
arrogance and cruelty of their conduct towards 
the inferior clergy. The council of Prague, in 
the year 675, paſſed a public cenſure upon thoſe 
of the ſuperior clergy, who whipped, as flaves, the 
inferior miniſters of the Church; or who com- 
pelled their deacons to perform the rhenial office 
of carrying the biſhop upon their ſhoulders*. The 
authority exerciſed by the clergy extended as 
well to the ſuperior as to the inferior claſſes of 
' mankind; and the twelfth council of Toledo, in 
the year 681, preſumed to releaſe the ſubjects of 
Fleury, viii, 680. | 

| Wamba 
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Wamba from their allegiance to their ſovereign. 
In vain did the depoſed monarch endeayour to re- 
gain his kingdom, by the plea that the habit of a 
monk, with which he had been inveſted, had been 
put upon him, under the pretence of his being a 
penitent, at a time when his diſorder had rendered 
him inſenſible. But the two characters of a monk. 
and a king were deemed incompatible by his 
haughty and arrogant judges. Ervige was declared 
to have a lawful claim to the allegiance of the peo- 
ple; and the unfortunate Wamba was prohibited 
from the exerciſe of temporal juriſdiction, which 
was not adapted to the {ituation of a king who was 
condemned to perform penance. | 
At a time when the manners of the eccleſtaſtica 
were ſo extremely corrupt, we can ſcarcely be ſus- 
priſed at any inſtance of atrocity. The Romiſh 
ſee was a prize worthy of the utmoſt ambition and 
avarice, and it was eagerly afpired after by various 
contenders. The intrigues of Peter and Theodore 
for the pontificate had fcarcely ceaſed, by the ap- 
pointnſent of Conon to that fee, when the early 
death of the Romiſh patriarch afforded a new op- 
portunity for contention between Theodore (who 
ſeized upon the Lateran palace) and Paſchal. Each 
contender being elected by his. own party, the 
magiſtracy and the people were obliged to inter- 
fere; in conſequence of which, the election of 
Sergius to the unoccupied ſee deſtroyed the pre» 
tenſions of the two competitors, The ſubmiſſion 
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of Theodore ſoon followed; but his rival, the 
archdeacon Paſchal, was with great difficulty com- 
pelled to reſign his pretenſions. An accuſation of 
magic was, however, ſoon preferred againſt the tur- 
bulent prieſt, who was, in conſequence of the 
charge, depoſed from his ſtation in the Church, 
and condemned to ſpend the remainder of his life 
in a monaſtery, forgotten, or remembered with 
abhorrence, by a credulous and ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple. | 
The patriarchates of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jeruſalem, which had already ſuffered repeated 
defalcations of power, were during this century 
aboliſhed, by the conqueſts of the victorious Sara- 
cens. Nominal biſhops “ were indeed appointed to 
thoſe ſees, which had been ſubjected to the power 
of the Muſſulmans: but toleration was not the 
virtue of the followers of Mahomet; and, how- 
ever the Arabian caliphs might be diſpoſed to fa- 
vour thoſe ſects by whom their conqueſts had been 
originally advanced, the orthodox Chriſtians were 
ſeverely oppreſſed, and the prelates ſtrictly prohi- 
bited from the exerciſe of the epiſcopal function in 
their dioceles. 


* Called Biſhops in partibus infodeliumt. 
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or GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CERE» 
MONIES IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY, 


Council aſſembled for the Reformation of the Clergy—Glergy 
permitted to retain their Wives —Superſtitious Oljervances 
in the Celebration of the Lord's Supper —E fficacy of Maſſes 
aſſerted— Pilgrimage Divination—Privileges of Monks 
extended — Boniface IP. converts his Houſe into a Monaſtery 
— Licenſed to perform every Clerical Funfion—Alteration 
in Nicene Creed Capture and Recovery of the real Croſs — 
Feſtival of the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs Q the Annun= 
ciation—Depeſition and Nativity of the blefſed Virgin 
Church of All Saints— Rights of Sanctuary Public Pen- 
ance, | 


N order to ſupply the omiſſions of the ſixth ge- 
1 neral council, and to provide a remedy for the 

diſorders of the clergy, another council was con- 
vened at Conſtantinople, by the emperor Juſtinian 
II. in the year 692. This convention obtained 
the name of the Quiniſext Council, from its being 
conſidered as a ſupplement to the two laſt general 
conventions; and the Council in Truila, from the 
ſynod being aſſembled in a chamber of the impe- 
rial palace, which was covered with a dome or 
cupola, and called Trulla, This council, amongſt 
various regulations reſpecting diſcipline, was ſo 
favourable to the marriages of the clergy, as to de- 
cree that the ſeparation of thoſe of the clerical order, 
Vol. I. "T6 who 
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who were already married, from their wives, was 
| contrary to the command of Chriſt. It condemned 
the Saturday's faſt, prohibited the repreſentation 
of Chriſt under the ſymbol of a lamb, and raiſed 
the Byzantine patriarch to a rank equal with that 
of the pontiff of Rome. Several of the weſtern 
churches refuſed to confider as valid the acts of a 
ſynod, which, while it confirmed the faith eſta- 
bliſhed by former councils, ſo ſtrongly militated 
againſt their opinions and practices; and the 
Quiniſext council has been branded, by the zeal 
of the Romiſh adherents, with the names of ax 
illegitimate council, a falſe ſynod, a conventicn of ma- 
lignants, and a diabolical exuncil*. Its canons have, 
however, been always acknowledged and obferved 
by the Greek church. | 
The doctrines of religion underwent few altera- 
tions in this century : its ſuperſtitions were, how- 
ever, generally received, and their authority con- 
firmed by the ſanction and approbation of the 
multitude. The different fathers of the weſtern 
church vied wiih each other in the invention of new 
ſuperſtitions; and appear to have believed, that, 
in order to diſtinguiſh themſelves as the champions 
of the church, it was neceſſary to refuſe the aid of 
truth and reaſon in ſupport of her cauſe. The ſa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, which in the firſt 
ages of the church had been received with the ut- 
moſt plainneſs and fimplicity, was now accompa- 


Fleury, ix. 110. 
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nied by various ſuperſtitious obſervances preſeribed 
by the authority of councils. The council of To- 
ledo, in the year 646, prohibited its being received 
after having eaten the ſmalleſt particle of food; 
and that of Trulla confirmed this decree, with the 
addition of a command to the receiver to take it 
ſtretching out his hands in the form of a croſs. 
The ſuperſtitious opinions reſpecting the ſacrament 
extended to the euchariſtical wine, which, when 
mixed with ink, rendered the contract with which 
it was ſigned peculiarly ſacred. This element, 
the type of that blood which was ſhed for the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, was made a vehicle for con- 
veying the bittereſt rancour and uncharitableneſs. 
When Theodore, the Roman pontiff, depoſed 
and anathematized Pyrrhus, the Monothelite 
(who, to conciliate his favour, had publicly ab- 
jured his errors, but afterwards, upon finding that 
the protection of that pope was rather an impedi- 
ment to his reſtoration to the Byzantine ſee, from 
which he had been depoſed, retracted what he had 
abjured), the haughty biſhop, calling for the ſa- 
cred chalice, dipped his envenomed pen in the 
conſecrated wine, and then ſubſcribed his con- 
demnation, which was attended with every ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremony that could fill the mind with ter- 

ror and diſmay. | 
The ſuperſtitions which increaſed the power and 
authority of the clerical order, were at the ſame 
time fruitful ſources of wealth. The doctrine of 
Se the 
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the efficacy of maſſes repeated by eccleſiaſtics was 
ſtrenuouſly urged ; and ſuch was their ſuppoſed. 
virtue, that they were thought capable of alleviat- 
ing not only the pains, and refreſhing the weaxineſs, 
of the fick, but of procuring. the captive a tempo- 
rary releaſe from his bonds*. The doctrine of 
pilgrimage afforded a profit not leſs conſiderable : 
ſuch indeed were the benefits accruing from the 
viſits of devout pilgrims to the tombs of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, that the Romiſh miſſionaries exerted 
every art of perſuaſion to induce their profelytes 
to avail themſelves of a practice which ſo materially 
leſſened the difficulties they muſt encounter in the 
paths to ſalvation. The people, the prieſt, and the 
monarch, were equally infected by the moſt de- 
ſperate ſuperſtition. When Heraclius had ravaged 
the Perſian dominions, he opened the book of the 
goſpels, in order to be determined, by the firſt 
ſentence which caught his eye, upon the choice 
of his winter quarters. Intereſt, however, which 
is a ſtronger principle than ſuperſtition, in the 
minds of moſt men, ſometimes oppoſed us dictates. 
When, upon the return of Conſtantine Pogonatus 
from Sicily, a party of his. ſubjects would have 
perſuaded him to adopt his two brothers as partners 
in the empire, in imitation of the facred Trinity, 
the emperor was not ſufficiently acceſſible to ſuch 
a reaſon, to agree to the requeſt. He put to death 
the projectors of a ſcheme ſo abſurd; and com- 


* Tortin, Ecc, Remarks, vol, iv. p. 432. 
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manded the noſes of his unfortunate brothers to 
be taken off, which occaſioned a deformity that 
amounted to a perpetual excluſion of the unhappy 
ſufferers from any (hare in the adminiſtration of 
the imperial affairs. 

The progreſs of monaſtic power has 1 traced 
through the preceding centuries. Atiſing from an 
obſcure original, its claims and its acceſſions, 
though great, were gradual; but, though flow, 
were effectual. The privileges of the monallic 
orders were conſiderably extended in the councilꝰ 
ſaid to have been convened by Gregory the Great, 
in which the monks were permitted to elect their 


abbot either from their own ſociety or that of any 


other monaſtery; and the biſhops were prohibited 
from taking a monk from his cell, in order to in- 
troduce him into the clerical order, without the 


conſent of his ſuperior; and from interfering with 
the revenues of the monaſtery. Their power was 


completely eſtabliſhed in the year 606, by Boni- 
face IV. whoſe attachment to the monaſtic ſtate 
was ſuch, as to induce him to convert his houſe 
at Rome into a monaſtery, This prelate granted 
to the monks authority to preach, to baptiſe, to 
hear confeſſion, and to abſolve,. and in fine to per- 
form every clerical function. Theſe regulations, 
which releaſed the monks from their former alle- 
giance to the biſhops, occaſioned, by the gratitude 
of that body, a conſiderable acceſſion of power to 
* Concil. Rom, iii. five Lateran, Conc, v. p. 1608. 
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the Roman ſee; and, by collecting into one chan- 
nel the ſtreams which had ben extenſively di- 
ſperſed, made the difference between the powers 
of the Roman pontiff and the other biſhops ſtill 
more exceſſive“. Excluſive of the privileges 
granted by Boniface, the monaſtic orders obtained 
in this age ſeveral other advantages. Their influ- 
ence extended over all ranks of the people. In 
common with the other eccleſiaſtics, they enjoyed 
the benefits ariſing from the various and prevalent 
ſuperſtitious obſervances; to which were added 
ſeveral peculiar means of emolument and power, 
derived from their reputation of ſuperior merit and 
ſanctity. The parent believed he ſecured the eter- 
nal ſalvation of his offspring, by entruſtipg it to 
the direction of theſe ſpiritual guides. The miſer- 
able victim, ſecluded within the gloomy walls of 
a convent, might perhaps not ſubmit without re- 
pugnance to a life of auſterity and mortification. 


* In yeturn for the privileges derived by the monaſtic orders 
from the edits of the popes, that body ſupported every arro- 
gant pretenſion advanced by the Romiſh ſee, and were unſwerv- 
ing champions in whatever affected either the public or private 
conduct of the biſhop of Rome, A child being fathered upon 
Sergius, the pontiff, during the ſeventh century, Adhelm, abbot 
of Malmſbury, who was then at Rome, and baptized the child, 
is ſaid to have commanded it to declare whether or not it derived 

its being from Sergius ; when the infant, though but nine days 
old, ſolemnly declared that the holy father had never had the 
leaft intereourſe with the female ſex, and conſequently that he 
could not be his ſon.ä— Life of the Abbot of Malmſbury, by an 
anonymous monk of that monaſtery, 
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But habit, example, and exhortation, might con- 
quer his diſlike, and induce his ſubmiſſion ; and 
the labours of his ſpiritual directors were repaid by 
an acceſſion of power, and the leſs pure reward of 
liberal donations, which generally accompanied 
theſe ſacrifices. Innumerable were the monaſteries 
and abbeys which were founded in this century, 
in every part of the weſtern empire, by the zeal 
not only of the male but of female devotees. 
Amongſt theſe, one of the molt celebrated was the 
order of the Beguines, in Flanders, which was in- 
ſtituted by St. Beggha : they were properly a ſoci- 
ety of plebeian canoneſſes. 

The {imple expreſſions which had been deemed 
ſufficient, in the firſt ages of the church, for de- 
claring the aſſent of its members to the truths of 
Chriſtianity, received conſiderable additions from 
the zealous attention of the fathers of the church, 
to guard againſt the admiſſion of heretics. In the 
fourth council of Toledo, in the year 633, the 
leaders of the Spaniſh churches aſſerted their be- 
ef, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Fa- 
ther and the Son. This opinion had been long 
maintained among the Greeks, and during this 
age was introduced into the weſt“: but it was 
not till the ninth century that it was generally 
received in the Latin church; when the word 
Filioque, expreſſing the proceſſion of the Holy 

® ſortin, iv. 437. | 
Ce 4 Spirit 


392 The Holy Croſs. ſcan, 7. 


Spirit from the Father ang, the Son, was added to 
the creedꝰ. 

The capture of the craſs was 3 by the 
greater part of the Chriſtians of this century, as a 
loſs more to be deplored than any other of the 
depredations occaſioned by the Perſian arms. The 
recovery of this moſt important treaſure was at- 
tended with effects adequate to its value. The 
emperor Heraclius conveyed it with ſacred pomp 
to Jeruſalem; and after having ſolemnly returned 
thanks to God for the victories he had achieved, 
and eſpecially for being the inſtrument of reſcuing 
that moſt venerable relic from the enemies of the 
Chriftian name, he piouſly depoſited it in the great 
church. The identity of the croſs thus reftored 
was manifeſted by the performance of numberleſs 
miracles; and this eyent was the commencement 
of the feſtival of the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs. 
On the approach of the Saracens, this precious de- 
poſit was again remoyed, and was taken to Con- 
ſtantinople. The reverence paid to this wonderful 
and never-decaying relic was extended to what- 
ever bore a ſimilar form, which was eſteemed too 
ſacred to be placed in the way of pollution or dif. 
reſpect. The council of Trulla commanded, in 


This creed, which has been diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of the Nicene, is that which is uſed in the Engliſh liturgy under 
that title; but is in fact the confeſſion of faith drawn up at Con- 
a — Eec. Antiq. b. x. c. 4. 


purſuance 


* 
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purſuance of this idea, that no croſſes ſhould be 
permitted to be made upon the floor. | 

Feſtivals on various occaſions were added to the 
Chriſtian rites during this century, amongſt which 
the Virgin Mary appears to have been particularly 
diſtinguiſhed. The feaſt of her Annunciation was 
inſtituted, in the council of Conſtantinople, in the 
year 692 ; the remembrance of her death was com- 
manded to be obſerved, and was denominated the 
Depoſition of the Virgin; and the feaſt of her Na- 
tivity was eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe of this cen- 
tury*, Few of the ſaints had indeed been for- 
gotten in the diſtribution of celeſtial honours ; but 
Boniface IV, obtained a grant of the Pantheon at 
Rome; and, in order that no one might be neg- 

lected, he piouſly dedicated it to all the ſaints, 
The edifice, therefore, which among the pagans 
had ſeryed as a memorial of all the gods, was con- 
ſecrated by the Chriſtians to the remembrance of 
all their ſaints, and a feſtival to their honour was 
inſtituted in a ſucceeding century. 

The rights of ſanctuary, as we have already 
ſeen, were admitted at an early period into the 
Chriſtian church; and they were ſoon very liberally 
claimed by: theſe who had ae the peace of 


The reſpe oh to the Virgin Mary appears, like all the 
other parts of the vaſt fabric of ſuperſtition, to have made gra- 
dual advances to perfection. Cakes made on the vigil of the na- 
tivity, to her honour, were indeed prohibited by an eeeleſiaſtical 
decree, but her reputation daily increaſed. 

met | ſociety, - 


$94 Rights of Sanffuary,, [ekxr. 7. 
fociety, and refuſed to ſubmit to its laws. Tmpe- 
rial edifts and clerical decrees were repeatedly iſſued 
to reſtrain the privileges of aſylum to the perpe- 
trators of leſſer crimes, whilſt thoſe who had com- 
mitted groſſer offences were commanded to be ſur- 
rendered up to juſtice. Under the pontificate of 
Boniface V. the licentious and profligate obtained 
farther immunities by one of his decrees, which or- 
dained, that, whatever the offence of the criminal, 
none ſhould dare to take him forcibly from his 
ſanctuary in the church. This political meaſure, 
while it promoted a general ſpirit of depravity, 
became a conſiderable acceſſion to the power and 
aggrandizement of the church. . It at length in- 
deed extended almoſt to the annihilation of the 
civil authority, and demanded the exertions of the 
ſovereigns of Europe to reſtrain it within decent 


limits“. 
The 
Sanctuary was inſtituted by Moſes , on the eſtabliſhment 
of the children of Iſrael in the Land of Promiſe, by the appoint- 
ment of fix cities of refuge for the reception of any perſon who 
had accidentally ſlain his neighbour, till he could be brought to 
a fair and diſpaſſionate trial for his crime t. Theſe aſylums 
being choſen among the Levitical cities, afforded ſome flight 
connection between them and religion; and the alliance was 
ſtill more apparent, when the 'Vemple of Solomon, and particu- 
larly the altar of burnt-offerings, obtained a ſimilar privilege. 
Aſylums were inſtituted alſo amongſt the Greeks, at a very early 
period ; and they ſoon became equally acceſſible to the crafty or 
violent aflaiſin, and to the accidental man- layer: nor were the 


+ Exodus, xxi. 13. 


Numb. xxx, 12. Deut. xix. 6. Joſh, xx. 6. 9. | 
moſt 
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The obſervance of public penance, an inſtitution 
' admirably calculated for the preſervation of good 
order in the church; had, as has been already 
ſtated, conſiderably declined. But the neceſſity 
and advantage of private confeſſion and penance 
was earneſtly inculcated by ſeveral of the fathers 
of the church; and particularly by Theodore, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who for ſome time fully 


moſt notorious offenders (out of reverence to the Deity, who 
preſided in the Temple) forcibly taken from this place of ſecurity. - 
Romulus, who was intereſted in the population of his newly- 
erected and empty city, with wiſe policy proclaimed it an aſy- 
lum where the moſt guilty and the molt unfortunate might be 
certain to find refuge and protection. 

When the empire became Chriſtian, the emperors transferred 
the privileges and immunities of the ancient ſanctuaries to Chriſt- 
jan churches*; they were, however, occaſionally reſtricted by 
the imperial laws, and the privileges confined. After the de- 
crees of Boniface, the privilege of protecting criminals was not 
generally obtained by the inferior churches, where indeed the 
clergy were not ſo well able either to protect or maintain this 
atrocious band, who had a right to demand from them a ſupply 
of victuals, raiment, a habitation, &c. ſine quibus corpus ali non 
potel, The extent of the ſanctuary differed in different places. 
Upon the diſſolution of the monaſteries in England, in 1540, 
ſanctuary was confined to pariſh churches and church- yards, 
cathedrals, hoſpitals, and collegiate churches; and Henry VIII. 
refuſed to admit to this privilege any who had been guilty of 
high treaſon, It was ſtill further limited under Edward YL and 
totally aboliſhed by James I. 

See a judicious ſketch of the Hiſtory of Aſylums or 
Sanctuaries, by the Rev. Mr, Pegge, Archzologia, 
vol. viii. 

* Hoſpin, p. 79. 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed this regulation in his church. Peniten- 
tiary diſcipline received conſiderable alterations and 
improvements from this prelate, who, from the 
canons of the Greek and Latin churches, publiſhed 
a Penitential Office, which diſtinguiſhed the de- 
grees of atrocity in different fins, according to 
their nature and conſequences, and appointed the 
penalties ſuitable to the various degrees of tranſ- 
greſſion. From England this book extended 
throughout the weſt; and became the model of 
various publications, ſimilar in their nature, but 
in their execution far inferior. 
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CHAP; HI. 


OF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY. | 


Montthelites = Aginiani — Chazinarians — Gnofimachi— 
 Lampetians—Ercete—Paulicians—Their Opinions 
Perſecution—Reſiftance. 


HE hiſtory of the Monothelites was ſo cloſe- 

ly interwoven with the general tranſactions of 
the ſeventh century, that little more can be neceſ- 
ſary to be added concerning them. The ortho- 
dox belief, that Jeſus Chriſt was poſſeſſed of the 
wills and operations peculiar both to his divinity. 
and humanity, was firſt oppoſed by Theodore, hi- 
ſhop of Pharon, who contended that the humanity 
was ſo united to the divinity, that, although it fully 
poſſeſſed its own faculties, yet its operation muſt be 
aſcribed to the divinity. Cyrus, biſhop of Phaſis, 
adopted the opinions of Theodore; and the ſect of 
which they were the leaders were termed Monothe- 
lites, from their affirming that the two natures in 
_ Chriſt were ſo conſtituted, that he poſſeſſed only 
one will and one operation, which they termed 
Theandric. Protected and nurtured by imperial 
approbation, the Monothelites became a very con- 


ſiderable ſet, The deciſions of the ſixth general 
council 


i 
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council at Conſtantinople determined that their 
opinions were not conſiſtent with the purity of the 
Chriſtian faith ; the Monothelites were formally 
condemned]; and, though ſometimes the objects of 
royal favour, were in general contemned and de- 
preſſed. Thus perſecuted, they retired to the 
neighbourhood of Mount Libanus, but in the 
twelfth century abjured their ſchiſmatical opinions, 
and were admitted into communion with the 
Romiſh church.. Our concern for the difficulties 
they ſuſtained after their condemnation, cannot 
but be leſſened by a conſideration of the cruelties 
which in the day of their power they were tempted 
to commit againſt their orthodox brethren. The 
Abyſſinian church appears ſtill to have retained 
the opinions of the Monothelites ; and has conti- 
nued to diſown the ſupremacy of the biſhop of 
Rome, and the greater part of the doctrines of the 
Romiſh church. | 3 

In an age of groſs ignorance, and in which the 
ſpirit of inquiry was checked by eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures and imperial laws, few deviations from eſta- 
bliſhed opinions were likely to ariſe. The greater 
part of the ſes of this period were indeed of ſmall 
importance and ſhort duration. Amongſt the 
principal of them were the Aginians, who condemn- 
ed matrimony, and the uſe of certain meats ; the 
Chazinarians, who were adorers of the croſs; the 
Gnoſimachi, who oppoſed the tenets of Gnoſticiſm 


the Ercetz, who affirmed that, in order to render 
prayer 
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prayer acceptable to God, it ſhould. be performed 
dancing; and the Lampetians, who aſſerted that 
man ought to perform no action againſt his free 
agency, whence all vows were undoubtedly un- 
lawful ; in all other reſpects this ſect profeſſed the 
doctrines of Arianiſm. | 
Whether we contemplate the importance, the 
duration, or the effects which they are believed 
to have produced, the Paulicians are undoubtedly 
the moſt conſiderable ſect of the ſeventh century. 
According to the opinions of ſome celebrated writ- 
ers, this ſect derived its appellation from the at- 
tachment of its profeſſors to the apoſtle Paul. 
Their teachers repreſented the four diſciples of the 
apoſtle of the Gentiles; the names of the apoſto- 
lic churches were applied to the congregations 
which they aſſembled; and the Epiſtles of Paul, 
together with the Goſpels, were carefully inveſti- 
gated by the Pavulicians, who contended that in 
theſe books was contained every article of primitive 
Chriſtianity, They openly rejected the validity 
of the Old Teſtament, and the Epiſtles of St. 
Peter: they diſclaimed the viſions which had been 
Publiſhed by the oriental ſects; condemned the 
doctrines of Manes, and complained of the injuſtice 
of being conſidered as his followers. Every object 
of ſuperſtition was deſpiſed and abhorred by 
_ theſe primitive reformers. Yet their doctrines 
were not exempted from abſurdity : inſtead of con- 
feſſing the human nature and ſubſtantial ſufferings 
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40 Paullicians perſicuted. [cexr. 5. 
of Chriſt, they amuſed their fancy with a celeſtial 
body, which paſſed through the virgin, like water 


through a pipe; and with a fantaſtic crucifixion, 


that eluded the impotent malice of the Jews. 
Their unphiloſophical creed extended alſo to the 
eternity of matter. 

The teachers of this ſe& wete only Siftinguithed 
by their ſcriptural names, by their zeal or know- 
ledge, and by the auſterity and ſimplicity of their 
lives. Their diſciples were conſiderably multiplied, 
not only in Armenia, their original ſtation, but in 
Pontns and Cappadocia, They were however 
ſoon involved in the horrors of perſecution ; and 


during the period of one hundred and fifty years 


their patience ſuſtained whatever evils miſguided 
zeal could inflict. Michael I. and Leo the Arme- 
nian were foremoſt in the race of perſecution ; but 
the prize was obtained by the empreſs Theodora, 
who reſtored the images to the oriental churches, 
and under whoſe reign one hundred thouſand 
Paulicians (under which odious name it is probable 
ſeveral Iconoclaſts were included) were extirpated. 

In conjunction with the Saracens, this perſecuted 
ſect reſiſted in arms the intolerant emperors of the 
eaſt; and the fon of Theodora fled before the here- 


tics whom his mother had condemned to the flames. 


The inſurgents penetrated into the heart of Aſia, 
repeatedly overthrew the imperial troops; and for 
more than a century the Paulicians continued to de- 
fend their religion and liberty. 
| In- 


CENT. .] Paulicians the firſt Reformers. 401 
Inflexible in their opinions, and unconquerable 
either by imperial arms or arguments“, the Pau- 
licians. continued to diſſent both from the Greek 
and Latin churches. In the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, their primate reſided on the confines 
of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed 
by his vicars the filial congregations of Italy and 
France. At the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, 
the ſect ſtill inhabited the vallies of Mount Hæ- 
mus, tormented by the Greek Elergy, and greatly 
corrupted in their religious tenets. In the welt, if 
indeed they penetrated into the weſt, the favour 
and ſucceſs of the Paulicians muſt be imputed to 
the powerful though ſecret diſcontent, which ani- 
mated the moſt pious Chriſtians againſt the church of 
Rome. Theyare conceived by ſometo be the leaders 
of the venerable band who ſettled in the country of 
the Albigeois, in the ſouthern provinces of France, 
who purified their creed from all the viſions of the 
Gnoſtic theology, and became the intrepid oppoſ- 
ers of every ſuperſtition and uſurpation of the 
church, and the glorious leaders of the reforma- 
tion. | 


| * Alexius Comnenus attempted, but, as might be expected, 
attempted in vain, to eradicate their prejudices by his perſuaſion. 
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CHAP. IV. 


OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY, 


Decline of Learning Greets fond of intricate Theologica! 
Dueftions—Timotheus — Anaftafius — Philoponus—Conon— 
Euſebius—Nicias— Julian Pomerius— Thomas, Biſhop of 
Heraclea—Paterius—Heſychins— Iſidore — General Igno- 
rance of Ethics—Antixchus —Leontius—Fohn Moſchus— 
Theodore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury—T ayon, Biſhop Sa- 
rageſſa— Ildefonſus — Maximus — John, the Monk— Adhelm, 
Abbot of Malmſbury - George Piſides. 


ROM the increaſing ignorance of that body of 

men, to whom literature, in the ages which pre- 
ceded and which ſucceeded this period of barbariſm, 
has been indebted for the moſt important ſervices, it 
may naturally be inferred that the cauſe of learning 


mult neceflarily decline; and that, amongſt a people 
immerſed in ſuperſtition and 1gnorance, few good 
writers would be found. Few indeed were they 


in number, and ſmall and confined were the 


labours of that few, True philoſophy, which had 


gradually receded, now diſappeared, and ſcarcely 
left a trace by which her footſteps upon earth could 
be diſcerned. Logical diſtinctions and fubtle ſo- 
phiſms uſurped her place, and were applied to 
the inveſtigation of every difficult point, which, if 
os they 


er. 7.) Timothens, Philoponus, Sc. 403 
they found not already ſufficiently obſcure, they 
enveloped in a cloud, into which the moſt diſcerning 
eye could ſcarcely pervade. 

The taſte for inveſtigating difficult theological 
- queſtions was much more prevalent amongſt the 
Greeks than the Latins; and we conſequently 
find many more controverſial writers in the eaſtern 
empire. Timotheus, in a work concerning the re- 
ception of heretics, attacked the various hereſies 
which divided the Church. Particular errors in 
doctrine were aſſailed by various writers. The 
Monothelites by Maximus, and his diſciple Ana- 
ſtaſius. Paganiſm was aſſaulted by Philoponus, the 
grammarian, of Alexandria, and chief of the ſect of 
the Tritheiſts, in a diſcourſe concerning idols, 
which was intended to refute the aſſertions of the 
philoſopher Jamblichus; but his zeal againſt pa- 
ganiſm was not ſufficient to ſcreen him from the 
imputation of maintaining heretical opinions him- 
ſelf. Conon and Euſebius, his two diſciples, at- 
tacked his opinion of the three natures in God: 
and Nicias, who had exerted his abilities againſt 
the enemies of Chriſtianity, refuted ſeveral of the 
erroneous opinions of Philoponus; and compoſed 
a diſcourſe againſt the heretic Severus, one of the 
leaders of the ſect of the Corrupticolæ. Julian 
Pomerius, who had attempted, but unſucceſsfully, 
the explanation of ſome difficult paſſages in the 
ſacred writings, obtained ſome applauſe by his 


arguments againſt the Jews. | 
2 Very 


404 Jadore of Seville, Sc. [ex. 7. 
Very few of the writers of this century attempted 
to elucidate and explain the Holy Scriptures. 
Collections were indeed made from the writings of 
former ages, and particularly from thoſe of Auguſtin 
and Gregory the Great. Thomas, biſhop of He- 
raclea, compoſed a ſecond Syriac verſion of all the 
books of the New Teſtament. Paterius publiſhed an 
Expoſition both of the Old Teſtament and the New. 
Heſychius, prieſt of Jeruſalem, wrote ſome com- 
mentaries upon the Book of Leviticus, and the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews. The zealous Maximus, 
whoſe labours in the church were not confined to 
the diſcuſſion of any one matter reſpecting religion, 
- publiſhed a Solution of ſeveral Queſtions relating 
to the ſacred Scriptures.—But it is not amongſt the 
writers of this century that we are to expect either 
ſound argument or clear expreſſion. Iſidore, bi- 
ſhop of Seville, compoſed ſome Commentaries 
upon the Holy Scriptures, and wrote an Abridg- 
ment of the Arts and Sciences ; ſome Treatiſes of 
Grammar and Philoſophy ; ſeveral Moral Diſcour- 
ſes, and other literary works. This illuſtrious pre- 
late, who derived his origin from Theodoric, king 
of Italy, prefided near forty years over the church. 
of Seville; and was one of the few characters of 
the ſeventh century, who did not conceive the 
knowledge of human learning to be incompatible 
with the practice of religion. 

If, in contemplating the annals of this period, 
we are compelled to obſerve the groſs deviations 
| | from 
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from rectitude in the conduct of mankind; a 
_ peruſal of the moral writers of this century will 


convince us, that, if the ſcience of ethics was not 


practiſed, it was ſcarcely underſtood. Superſti. 
tion had ſapped the foundations of moral know- 

ledge; and the yenerable fabric, inſtead of being 
ſupported by thoſe whoſe intereſt and duty were 

concerned in its preſervation, was in ſeveral places 

ſecretly undermined, and its ruin nearly com- 

| Pleted, by the practice of;thoſe fanatical vagaries, 

which were eſteemed a full compenſation for the 

neglect of the great duties of life. A Pandect of 
the Holy Scriptures, upon the Duties of Chriſ- 
tians, was publiſhed by Antiochus, a monk of 
Paleſtine. The myſtical morality of Maximus, 

that of Heſychius, and of the few other moral writ- 
ers of this century, was little calculated to promote 
the intereſts of genuine virtue. 

The hiſtorical writers of this period are not 
entitled to a very exalted eulogium. The lives of 
the ſaints, a favourite ſpecies of compoſition in this 
| ſuperſtitious age, were degraded by abſurdity, and 

an endleſs train of wonders and miracles. Leon- 
tius, biſhop of Cyprus, compoſed the Memoirs of 
John the Almoner, biſhop of Alexandria, whoſe 
virtues were entitled to the affection and applauſe 
of his contemporaries. George, the ſucceſſor of 
John in the Alexandrian ſee, wrote a Life of Chry- 
ſoſtom, which is unhappily diflinguiſhed only by 
its falſehood. It yields however, in abſurdity, to 
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gob Theodore of Canterbury. [czvr. 7. 
The Spiritual Meagow of John Moſchus, a prieſt and 
monk, which contains a relation of the actions and 
miracles of the hermits of different countries ; and 
details not only the conteſts which were endured 
by theſe holy men with the world and the fleſh, but 
their converſations with evil ſpirits, their conflicts 


with dzmons, and their victories over whole le- 
gions of the powers of darkneſs. | | 


The celebrated Theodore, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, has been already noticed. This eminent 
eceleſiaſtic was a native of Tarſus, in Cilicia, and 
was appointed by the pontiff Vitalianus to the ſee 
of Canterbury ; but was obliged to defer his conſe- 


cration for three months after his arrival in Eng- 


land, on account of his head being ſhaven in the 
manner of the eaſtern monks. The Romiſh ſee 
acquired a' powerful advocate 'in Theodore, who 
adopted the rites and ceremonies of that church ; 
and extended the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canter- 
bury, by the concurrence of the Saxon kings, over 
all England. Before his death, he had the addi- 
tional ſatisfaction of ſeeing the Scottiſh church uni- 
ted to the Roman ſee, adopting all her ceremonies, 
and acknowledging the authority of his own me- 
tropolitan church. His Penitentiary is the only 


celebrated part of his literary labours. 


The writers on theological ſubjects were little, if 
at all, ſuperior to their contemporaries in the other 
branches of literature. A body of divinity, ex- 


trated from the works of Gregory and Auguſtin, 


was f 


exxvr. 9.) I'defonſus, Maximus, Cc. 47 
was compoſed by Tayon, biſhop of Saragoſſa; 
and the doctrines of theology, derived from the 
ſame ſource, were brought together by ſeveral 
other writers, in a fimilar manner. The beſt epi- 
tome of divinity, collected in this century, was that 
by Ildefonſus, biſhop of Toledo, a prelate diſtia- 
guiſhed for his erudition and abilities; who com- 
poſed, beſides his Sermons, a work upon the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Writers, and ſome Letters. Maximus, 
a warm and vehement opponent of the Monothe- 
lites, who had tinged his pen with the gall of con- 
troverſy, and was a commentator, and a writer of 
morality, drew up alſo, though by no means in a 
maſterly ſtyle, a work concerning the Nature of 
Theology. This monk, whoſe active and vindic- 
tive temper ſuffered him not to remain an idle ſpec- 
tator of the controverſial affairs of this period, and 
whoſe talents rajſed him to the higheſt ſtation 
amongſt the Greek authors of this century, was 
deſcended from a noble family at Conſtantinople, 
where he enjoyed the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate to 
the emperor Heraclius. Hence he retired to the 
monaſtery of Chryſopolis, of which ke became'the 
abbot : but the apprehenſions of the incurſions 
of the barbarians, and the erroneous opinions 
propagated at Conſtantinople, compelled him to 
retire into the weſt; and he ſettled in Africa. In- 
ternal tranquillity was not, however, his object in 
this retreat, He fulminated his denunciations 
1 the hereſy of the Monothelites; and excited 
Dd4 the 
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the African biſhops, and the pontiff of Rome, to 
declare their deteſtation of thoſe heretics, and of 
the Type of the emperor Conſtans. Maximus was 
followed in his retreat by the Monothelite Pyrrhus, 
who had been compelled by Conſtans to abandon 
the Byzantine ſee. Here the angry combatants 
again entered the liſts of controverſy; and the 
opinions of one will, or of two wills, in Chriſt, 
were eſpouſed by their numerous reſpective adhe- 
rents. The African biſhops, alarmed at a conten- 
tion which diſturbed the tranquillity of their church, 
applied to the governor to ſummon Pyrrhus and 
his opponent to a public diſcuſſion of their opinions, 
They met in the. preſence of the governor, the 
biſhops, and the aſſembled nobility. © Each of the 
contending parties offered his reaſons; and every 
fophiſm, every ſubtlety, that ingenuity could deviſe, 
were exerted in the debate; at the cloſs of which, 
the politic Pyrrhus, who required the protection of 
the biſhop of Rome, affected to be converted by 
the arguments of his opponent; and, though he 
afterwards retracted his confeſſion, abjured, firſt in 
Africa, and afterwards at Rome, the heretical doc- 
trine of one will. The attempt of the Byzantine 
monk to oppoſe the celebrated decree of Conſtans 
was not, however, equally ſucceſsful. He was 
forcibly conveyed back to Conſtantinople, by the 
commands of the emperor; whence he was ba- 
niſhed to Byzica, a ſmall village in Thrace. Again 
he was recalled to the imperial court : but baniſh- 

| ment 
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ment had not ſubdued his ſpirit; and again his 
contumacy, or his zeal for the truth, was puniſhed 
by his being publicly ſcourged through the twelve 
diſtricts: of the city, and by the cruel deprivation 
of his tongue and his right hand. His diſciple 
Anaſtaſius participated in the guilt and the ſuffer- 
ings of his friend. Thus mutilated, the unhappy 
Maximus was not permitted the ſad privilege of 
undiſturbed ſorrow ; he was impriſoned in a ſtrong 
caſtle, where he cloſed a life ſpent in the moſt ac- 
tive exertions, in what he probablyconſidered as the 
cauſe of the church. | 

The praiſes of the Virgin employed the rhetori- 

cal powers of John, the monk, who wrote ſeveral 
Sermons to her honour. Adhelm, abbot of Malmſ- 
bury, compoſed ſeveral treatiſes upon her Virgin- 
ity, both in proſe and verſe; and George Piſides 
has in his Sermons celebrated che virtues of the 
Virgia in lofty ſtrains, 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS. 


Juſtinian IJ. His Licentiouſneſs and Cruelty—Philippicus 
 —Profeſſes Monotheliſm— Breaks dnwn the Images — Ana- 
Jau. Les the Jgaurian.— Iconoclaſtic Controverſy renewed 
Violent Commotions-—Conſlantine Copronymus—Council of 


Conſlantinopl.— Leo III. Irene—Her Vices—Dethrones 


and murders her Son — Cyuncil of Nice Idolatry re-eſta- 
bliſhed—Tncurſfions of the Saracens - Conguer Spain, & c.— 
Increaſe of the Papal Authority—Alliance with the Car- 
lovingian Famih— Unjuſt Depoſition of Childeric—Charle- 
magne—His Ambition Declared Emperor of the Ig. 
Image Worſhip not allowed by the French Clergy—Diſſen- 
fions between the Greek and Latin Churches concerning the 
Proceſſion of the Holy Gh. Other Cauſes of Diſſenſion— 
Character of A 20 


HE incerference of the emperors in matters 

of religion had, as was formerly obſerved, 
occaſioned violent commotions in the empire and 
the church. Under Juſtinian II. who reigned at 
| the 
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the beginning of this century, they were not deſ- 
tined to experience greater tranquillity from the 
profligacy and wickedneſs of the emperor, than 
they had formerly derived from the abſurd attempts 
of his predeceſſors to compoſe religious differences. 
Juſtinian® was, both in principle and practice, ini- 
mical to virtue, and conſequently to the happineſs 
of his ſubjets; and, without intermeddling in 
_ theological diſputes, he contrived to haraſs and 
diſtreſs the church. The deſtruction of buildings 
dedicated to religion will always, in ſome e 


5 This tyrant revenged the deſign of his ſubjects the inhabit- 
ants of Cherſona and the Boſphorus, to deliver him to his rival 
Tiberius (in order to avert the horrors of civil war), by a com- 
mand for the extirpation of all ranks, without diſtinction of ſex 
or age, of guilt or innocence, who inhabited thoſe diſtricta. Theſe 
orders were in part obeyed by the ſoldiery, ho diſpatched the 
aged inhabitants, either by the ſword, by throwing them into | 
the ſea, or by burning them alive: but the tears, the entreaties, 
and the innocence of the children melted the obdurate hearts of 
theſe miniflers of vengeance, and they conſented to ſpare their. 
lives. Mercy however was not congenial to the foul of Iuſtinian: 
he was tranſported with rage at the diſobedience of his com- 
mand ; and iſſued freſh orders for the maſſacre of thoſe innocent 
victims. Cruelty is ſeldom a ſolitary vice; and the character of 
Juſtinian was marked by perfidy to his allies, and by ingratitude 
towards his benefactors. Trebelis, king of the Bulgarians, who 
had entertained him, when a fugitive, not only with hoſpitality 
but magnificence, and whoſe exertions had aſſiſted in re-eſtabliſh- 
ing him on the imperial throne, was rewarded by the invaſion of 
his country ; where, however, the ungrateful Juſtinian met with 


a repulſe ; his army was defeated, and he was n to make 


an 1gnominious retreat. 


be 


412 Callinicus blinded and baniſhed. [okxx. 8. 
be repugnant to the feelings of a virtuous mind; 
and, in a ſuperſtitious age, the demolition of a 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for the erec- 
tion of a banqueting-houſe, was an offence which 
was calculated to excite the moſt violent deteſta- 
tion againſt the emperor. Nor was this the only 
inſtance in which he conſulted the gratification of 
his paſſions at the expence of the clergy. In re- 
enge for his attachment to his rival Leontius, 
he commanded the eyes of the patriarch Callinicus 
to be put out; and, in addition to this inhuman 
puniſhment, baniſhed the unhappy patriarch to 
Rome, where he had themortification of depending, 
for a precarious. ſubſiſtence, upon the Roman pon- 
uff, whoſe woman he had always oppoſed wa 
contemned. 

Philippicus, his facceſfor, refined thei im den ex· 
ertions for the extinction of erroneous opinions. The 
heterodox cauſe of Monotheliſm reared her dejected 
head under:thisemperor, who was a zealous adherent 
to the opinions of that fect ; and whoſe example and 
influence promoted their intereſts amongſt perſons 
of the moſt exalted rank and dignity, His zeal 
for Monotheliſm was demonſtrated by every inſult 
which could be ſhewn to whatever had oppoſed the 
eftabliſkment of his favourite opinion. He con- 
vened a ſynod, which was eafily induced 'to con- 
demn the ſixth general council; and the picture 
of this afſembly, which had reprobated his darling 


prejudices, was indignantly torn from the walls of 
the 
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the great church of St. Sophia, and demoliſhed, by 
the command of the emperor, and the conſent of 
the obſequious patriarch. This meaſure, the firſt 
that was adopted in a conteſt which rent aſunder 
the peace of the church during the remainder 6f 
this century, was followed by an order, tranſmitted 
to the Roman pontiff, for-the demolition of all 
pictures or images which adorned the walls of the 
churches. But the haughty Conſtantine received 
not theſe commands with ſubmiſſion, nor confented 
to obey them. He oppoſed, by a formal proteſt, 
the imperial edit ; and demonſtrated his contempt 
of the order, by immediately placing pictures of 
the ſixth general council againſt the walls of St. 
Peter's church: and, in a ſynod which he con- 
vened at Rome, he not only condemned the con- 
duct of Philippicus, in this inſtance, but excom- 
municated him as a heretic; pronounced him un- 
worthy of the empire, and authoriſed and exhorted 
his ſubjects to revolt. Whoever regards the mea- 
| ſures taken by either party, as altogether the effect 
of religious principle, will probably be miſtaken. 
Philippicus might have ſuffered the offending pic- 
ture to decorate the walls of the great church, had 
it not perpetuated and aggravated the remem- 


| brance of a council, which had anathematized opi- 


nions that had met with his 'approbation/; and 
Conſtantine would perhaps have ſubmitted to the 
edict of the emperor, had he not wiſhed for an op- 
portunity of diſcarding the authority of the Byzan- 


une 
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tine court, and aſſerting the independence of che 
Roman ſee. 

The puniſhment, which was juſtly incurred ys 
this contumelious and arrogant behaviour of the 

Roman pontiff, was prevented by the violent and 
ſudden death of Philippicus. His ſucceſſor Ana- 
ſtaſius, a man of learning, and a zealous catholic, 
was little diſpoſed to reſent the indignities offered 
by the Roman pontiff, In the ſhort period of his 
reign, he endeavoured to repair the breaches which 

had been made in the peace of the church: but 

he was ſoon compelled to reſign the imperial dia- 
dem; and aſſumed the habit of a monk, in order 
to preſerve his life. 
Leo the Iſaurian, who was inveſted with the 
purple in the year 716, had been gradually raiſed 
from the ſtation of a private ſoldier in the guards of 
Juſtinian. He was crowned by the patriarch Ger- 


manus; and engaged, by a ſolemn oath, to defend 


and preſerve the orthodox cauſe, and to continue a 
decided enemy to Monotheliſm. His zeal in the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity was indeed manifeſted at an 
early period of his reign. In 721, a Syrian im- 
poſtor had ſeduced the Jews, on the pretence of 
being their expected Meſſiah, and had occaſioned 
ſeveral diſturbances. Leo, through a miſtaken zeal 
to advance the truths of religion, enacted a law 
againſt the Jews, compelling them to receive bap- 
iſm*, and to conform to the religion of the empire. 
» Theoph, Cedren. Zonar, in Leone Iſaurio. 

| Under 
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Under this emperor, the conteſts concerning image- 
worſhip, which had for ſome time lain dormant, 
were again revived ; meaſures againſt the preva- 
lence of this pernicious ſuperſtition were conceived, - 
and executed with reſolution and intrepidity; and 
ſharp and continued tumults agitated the whole 
Chriſtian world. Synods claſhed againſt ſynods ; the 
miraculous efficacy vf thoſe painted pageants was 
inſiſted upon; the ſaints declared the juſtice. of 
their cauſe by ſigns and portents ; and the charges 
of idolatry and impiety were reciprocally and viru- 
lently applied to each other by the contending par- 
ties. | 
The emperor was charged with being perverted 
by the Mahometans, who had not only ſneered 
at the Chriſtians for their attachment to images, 
but had actively demonſtrated their abhorrence of 
this ſuperſtition, and attempted its abolition. The 
caliph Yezid, inſtigated by a Jew, had commanded 
all the images in the Chriſtian churches of his do- 
minions to be deſtroyed ; and in 726, Leo pub- 
liſhed a ſevere edict againſt this ſpecies of idolatry, 
in which he ſtrictly prohibited their receiving any 
kind of worſhip and adoration, and commanded 
them to be removed from all the churches, The 
prejudices of the multitude, however, are not to 
be ſubverted by royal edits; and this cauſe, 
which they imagined the cauſe of Heaven itſelf 
againſt a diſobedient and impious monarch, was 
ſupported by legions, who flocked with eagerneſs 
8 to 
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to the ſtandards of the degraded ſaints, and to that 
of the patriarch Germanus, who preached and who 
wrote in their defence. The emperor depoſed the 
diſobedient prelate, and raiſed the pliant Anaſtaſius 
to the vacant ſee. But their united efforts were 
ineffectual: the people believed themſelves releaſed 
from their obedience to an impious apoſtate, who 
had betrayed the faith; and beholding with horror 
the images of their Saviour and of the ſaints igno- 
minioufſly torn in pieces, or burned by the com- 
mand of Leo, they aſſembled in a tumultuous 
manner, demoliſhed the ſtatues and pictures“ of 
the emperor, and ſurrounded the gates of the royal 
palace; but, after being repulſed with great ſlaugh- 
ter, they were compelled to a temporary compli- 
ance with the offenſive edict. 

The ſucceſsful ſtruggle of Leo, for the demoli- 
tion of idolatry in the imperial city, did not, how- 
ever, influence the conduct of his ſubjects in the 
other parts of the empire, nor render his meaſures 
acceptable to the Roman ſee. The horrors of 
civil diſcord raged in the iſlands of the Archipelago, 
in Afia, and in Italy. Gregory II. who had op- 
Poſed, with great vehemence, the attempts of the 
emperor, reſpecting image-worſhip, endeavoured 
to ſoften his reſentment, by claiming great merit 
from the meaſures he had taken in Italy, in re- 


Pictures of eminent men, fac as the emperors or biſhops, 
were placed in the churches about the ſame time that the piQures 
of ſaints and martyrs obtained that ſituation, 
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ſtraining the growing power of the Lombards z and 
wrote to Leo, earneſtly entreating a revocation of 
the imperial edit. But the emperor, zealouſly 
attached to the cauſe he had eſpouſed, and entirely 
convinced that Gregory had been actuated rather 
by motives of ſelf-intereſt than a regard for the 
empire, was ſo far from acceding to this requeſt, 
that he diſpatched private orders to the exarch of 
Ravenna, and to the governor of Rome, to ap- 
prehend the contentious prelate, and ſend him to 
Conſtantinople. The people of Rome were too 
little attached to the emperor, to ſuffer the execu- 
tion of this order; the biſhop excommunicated 
the exarch; and by letters exhorted the Venetians, 
with Luitprand, king of the Lombards, and all the 
cities of the empire, to continue ſtedfaſt in the ca- 
tholic faith. 2.1 | | 
Not ſatisfied with this mark of oppoſition, Gre- 
gory abſolved the people of Rome from their al- 
legiance to the emperor ; it is alſo reported that he 
occaſioned the tribute, which had been annually 
paid from Rome and Italy into the imperial trea- 
ſury, to be withheld, This ſtep was the ſignal of 
revolt: the 1mperial officers were maſſacred or 
baniſhed ; the people of Rome refuſed to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the emperor, and choſe new 
magiſtrates ; the inhabitants of Ravenna ſubmitted 
to the dominion of Luitprand; and the inhabit- 
ants of Naples murdered their duke, Exhiliratus, 
the imperial governor, together with his ſon, and 

Vox. I. | Ee one 
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one of his principal officers. Leo, exaſperated by 


theſe proceedings, confiſcated the reyenues which 
had been paid from Sicily, Calabria, and Apulia, 
to the Roman pontiff, and ſubjected the clergy of 


© thoſe countries, and the various churches of Illyri- 
cum, to the ſpiritual juriſdiftion of the Byzantine 


The emperor oppoſed the worſhip of images 
with reiterated fury ; and enforced his prohibition 
by threatening the guilty oppoſer of his laws with 
ſevere and exemplary puniſhments, A favourite 


image of Chriſt, which was deſtroyed, was the ſig. 


nal of another rebellion; and the adorers of images, 
who were called Iconolatre*, and their opponents 
the Iconoclaſtz, mutually reſiſted, deteſted, and 
perſecuted each other, 

The death of Leo, and that of Gregory III. 


who died the ſame year, and whoſe attachment to 


image-worſhip had not been leſs decifive than that 


of his predeceſſor, did not reſtore tranquillity to the 


church and the empire. Leo was ſucceeded by 


his ſon Conſtantine Copronymus?, who renewed - 


his father's edit, and ſpoke in equally pointed 


* From tus, an image, and arge, to worſhip, 
| + From wy, and Ha, to break. 


t Copronymus was a name el upon kim from the cir- 


cumſtance of his having defiled the facred font at his baptiſm · 
This circumſtance is reported to have occaſioned the prediction of 


Germanus, the patriarch, that the infant would, at a future time; 


prove a ſource of great diſturbance to the Church, Hiſt, Miſcel, 
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terms againſt the practice of idolatry. He choſe, 
however, to enforce his opinions upon the people 
by the milder and univerſally-acknowledged autho- 
| rity of a general council, rather than by the man- 
dates of an imperial law. In 754, he convened at 
Conſtantinople a council, conſiſting of 338 biſhops, 
in which not only the. worſhip but the uſe of images 
was unanimouſly condemned. A conſiderable de- 
ſtruction of the objects of idolatrous worſhip en- 
ſued. The decrees of the aflembly, which the 
Greeks regarded as the ſeventh general council, 
were received by great numbers, though not uni- 
verſally, even in the eaſtern churches, but were ut- 
terly rejected at Rome. The oppoſition made by 
this rational but too zealous emperor to the reigning 
ſuperſtition, was not confined to the worſhip of 
images: he oppoſed the invocation of ſaints, and 
the adoration of relics ; and evinced his confirmed 
abhorrence of the monks, whom he regarded as 
the great ſupporters of ſuperſtition, An edict was 
publiſhed at Conſtantinople, and in all the cities of 
the empire, forbidding any perſon to embrace a 
monaſtic life, under ſevere penalties *®. At Con- 
ſtantinople, moſt of the religious houſes were ſup- 
preſſed; and the monks compelled not only to 
marry, but to lead their brides in public proceſſion 
through the ſtreets. Leo III. who ſucceeded Con- 
ſtantine in 775, was not more favourable to the 
cauſe of idolatry than his progenitors : he openly 
* Theoph. ad Ann. Conſt, 19, &c. ad Ann. Conſt. 19, 23. 
E e 2 declared 
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declared his abhorrence of image · worſhip; and 
puniſhed with ſeverity thoſe who had preſumed to 
pay any kind of adoration to the ſaints, to the Vir- 
gin Mary, or to their images“. The zeal of Leo 
for the propagation of religion was gratified by the 
converſion of Elrich, monarch of the Bulgarians, 
who, impelled by an irreſiſtible deſire to embrace 
Chriſtianity, reſigned his crown, and repaired to 
Conſtantinople, where he was entertained by Leo 
with every demonſtration of affection and eſteem; 
and, after he had received the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
vas created a patrician, and married to a relation 
of the empreſs. 

The infant ſon of Leo, who was burt. ten years of 
age, was the nominal ſucceſſor of his father : but 
the reins of government were aſſumed by the am- 
bitious Irene, who tranſacted all the affairs of the 
empire ; and not only reſiſted the efforts, which, at 
a more mature age, were made by her ſon to throw 
off her yoke, with intrepidity and ſucceſs, but with 
her own hands chaſtiſed him for his temerity. This 
weak prince, who appears to have continued, with 
the exception of a few intervals, under the ſupreme 
government of this artful and profligate woman, 
occaſioned. great conteſts amongſt the clergy by 


* Such was the deteſtation which Leo had conceived againſt 
images, that, having found two of them ju the poſſeſſion of the 
empreſs Irene, he is ſaid to have refuſed to cohabit with her after- 
wards, Univerſ. Hiſt. b. xv, p. 45. A ſudden and premature 


death gave but too much colour to the ſuſpicion, that the empreſs 
had . Weg this affront. 


divorcing 
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divorcing himſelf from his firſt wife Mary, and, at 
the inſtigation of Irene, eſpouſing another. - The 
flagitious empreſs was not however contented with 
rendering him odious in the eyes of his people: by 
her orders he was at length ſeized, and tormented 
with the moſt ſhocking cruelty ; and by his death, 
and that of the brothers of her late huſband, ſhe 
feated herſelf without a rival upon the imperial 
throne. The atrocious conduct of Irene was juſti- 
fied, in the eyes of the friends of image-worſhip, by 
her zeal in their defence; many eulogiums were 
compoled to the.honour of ſo pious a princeſs, who 
was afterwards converted into a ſaint, and, as ſuch, 
ſtands recorded in the Greek Calendar “. 

Under the adminiſtration of Irene, the Iconola- 
træ enjoyed not only a reſpite from their ſufferings, 
but the utmoſt protection and favour. New 
images decorated the walls which had lately been 
deprived of their ornaments; and ſhe adopted the 
popular meaſure of annulling the edicts of former 
emperors againſt the worſhip of idols. In 786, in 
concert with Adrian biſhop of Rome, a council was 

* This melancholy inſtance of the dominion of prejudice is 
far from ſingular. Baronius is pleaſed to conſider Irene as actu- 
ated not by ambition, but by zeal for religion ; and has juſtified the 
inhuman treatment and depoſition of her ſon, by texts extracted 
both from the Old and New Teſtament. Baron. Ann. 796. 
p- 482. An attempt was lately made to excuſe the deteſtable 


{lave-trade in the ſame manner. 


The ivth chap. of St. Matthew, ver. 6. will ſhew wvho was the 
author of this kind of quotation. H. - 


Ee 3 con- 
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convened by the emperor Conſtantine at Conſtan- 
tinople ; but, being diſturbed by the officers of 
the army and the ſoldiery, it was in the following 
year transferred to Nice in Bithynia“, where the 
impiety of the image-breakers was ſeverely con- 
demned, the adoration of images and of the croſs 
re-eſtabliſhed, and ſevere puniſhments were de- 
nounced againſt the daring tranſgreſſors of the eſta- 
bliſhed rites. The ſuperſtitious dogmas of this 
aſſembly were ſupported by falſe records and ſpu- 
rious manuſcripts, and confirmed by a chain of 
ſuch arguments as admirably ſuited the wiſdom of 
the cauſe, The aſſembled fathers expreſſed their 
abhorrence of images made to repreſent the Deity; 
but gave a full ſanction to the crucifix, which 
they commanded to be ſolemnly dedicated, and 
placed upon the walls of churches or private houſes, 
and upon the public roads. Images of our Lord 
were alſo to be made, as well as of the Virgin Mary 
(who was called the immaculate Mother of God), 
of the venerable angels, and of all the ſaints, 

| This ſpecies of worſhip was ſo paſſionately ad. 
mired by the Greeks, that they eſteemed the ſe- 
cond Nicene council as a ſignal bleſſing derived 
to them from the interpoſition of Heaven; and, 
in commemoration of it, jnſtituted an anniverſary 


The decrees of the Council of Conſtantinople, under Con- 
ſtantine Copronymus, were ſo obnoxious to the Romiſh church, 
that they have expunged its decrees, and conſider this convened 
at Nice as the ſeventh general council, | | 

| -$- feſtival, 
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feſtival, called the Feaſt of Orthodoxy. In this 
council the legate of the biſhop of Rome attempred, - 
in the name of his maſter, to explain the worſhip 
due to the ſaints, as an inferior kind of homage, 


| which he called du/a; the adoration due to the 


Supreme Being was ſaid to be of a more exalted 
nature, and was called latria. The verſatile 
biſhops, who under the former reigns had pro 
feſſed their diſlike to the worſhip of the faint 
ſcrupled not to make their peace with Irene, and 
to ſecure their continuance in their poſſeſſions, by 
a recantation of thoſe opinions which were deemed 
heretical by the ſecond council of Nice. Deplor- 
able was the ſtate of the eaſtern empire during the 
eighth century: government was weakened by 
perpetual revolutions for electing or depoſing dif- 
ferent emperors. Military diſcipline decayed; 

learning was neglected or deſpiſed; every ſpecies 
of atrocity was practiſed under the maſk of religi- 
ous zeal; and the empire was repeated]y invaded, 
In Syria and Paleſtine, ſeveral cities were deſtroyed 
by dreadful earthquakes ; an extraordinary dark- 
neſs, which laſted from the beginning of Auguſt 
to October, and occaſioned little diſtinction be- 
tween night and day, overſpread that country; 
and this was followed by the plague, which broke 
out in Calabria, ſoon ſpread over Sicily, Greece, 
and the iſlands in the Ægean ſea, and at length 
reached to Conſtantinople, where it raged furiouſly 


during a ſpace of three years. 
Ee 4 The 
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The incurſions of the Saracens were grievouſly 
felt both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces. In 
the reign of Philippicus, theſe fierce barbarians 
invaded Thrace, took the city of Pergamus, and 
committed dreadful ravages in various parts of 
the empire: they even marched up to the gates 
of the imperial city; and during thirteen months, 
in which they beſieged Conſtantinople, war, fa- 
mine, and the peſtilence ſucceſſively prevailed. 
To add to the afflition of the eaſtern Chriſtians, 
the caliph: Omar, exaſperated at the courage and 
reſolution of thoſe patriots, who compelled him to 
abandon the deſign of taking the capital of the 
caſt, vented his chagrin againſt his Chriſtian ſub- 
jets, by firſt prohibiting them the exerciſe of their 
religion, and ſoon afterwards by commanding che 
renunciation of their faith, and the profeſſion of 
Mahometaniſm, upon pain of death. So circum- 
ſtanced, it is not wonderful that the weak, the in- 
different, or the timid, ſhould yield to the will of 
their intolerant maſters, Chriſtianity was in ſome 
places entirely extirpated ; but a few ſtill main- 
tained, with unſhaken conſtancy, the religion of 
Chriſt at the hazard of their lives. In 714 the 
Saracens invaded Spain, and deſtroyed the em- 
pire of the Viſigoths in that country, which had 

been eſtabliſhed for upwards of 300 years*. Their 
*The conductor of this enterpriſe was called Tarich, Who 
having encamped on the eminence which commands the bay of 


Cadiz, occaſioned it to be named Gebal-Tarich, or the mount of 


5 which by corruption is now ſtyled Gibraltar. H. 
conqueſts 
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conqueſts extended to the maritime coaſts of Gaul, 
and to the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia : wherever 
they ſettled, theſe ferocious barbarians attempted 
do propagate the doctrines of Mahomet, and to 
aboliſh a religion ſo oppoſite to all their favourite 
principles. In Spain and Sardinia, the Chriſtians 
ſuffered the moſt ſevere oppreſſions from the rigid 
laws which were enacted by their barbarous con- 
querors. 335 
The irruption and ſettlement of the Saracens in 
the ſouth, the fierce and bloody conflicts of bar- 
barous and pagan nations in the north, and the uni- 
verſal corruption of religion, and decay of learn- 
ing, exhibit a gloomy picture of the ſtate of 
Europe during the eighth century. Amidſt this 
wreck of virtue and excellence, the papal power 
attained during this century to an unexpected 
height; and that alliance was formed between ſu- 
perſtition and deſpotiſm, which for ſucceeding 
ages proved the ſcourge of mankind. To trace 
theſe great events to their ſource, it will be neceſ- 
| ſary to direct our attention more particularly to the 
ſtate of Italy, and to its connections with foreiga 
powers, | 
Ravenna, which, together with ſeveral other 
cities in Italy, was not in the power of the Lom- 
bards, but governed by an officer of the emperor, 
who had the title of Exarch, had, in the revolt 
againſt the edict of Leo, fallen into the hands of 
Luitprand, king of the Lombards. Gregory, 
| the 
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the Roman pontiff, could not however behold, 
without apprehenſion, the increaſe of a power 
which in time might become inimical to his autho- 
rity; he therefore engaged Urſus, duke of Venice, 
to aſſert the rights of the empire, and to retake 
the cities of the exarchate during the abſence of 
Luitprand, by whom they were again ſubdued in 
a ſucceeding popular revolt. Incenſed at Gregory 
III. who had received into his protection Thrafi- 
mund, duke of Spoletta, the daring revolter againſt 
the king of the Lombards, Aiſtulphus, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Luitprand, beſieged and ſubdued Ra- 
venna, and terminated the race of exarchs, who 
| had reigned with a delegated authority from the 
time of Juſtinian. 

The trembling pontiff, in dread of an (lava ion 
from this incenſed Lombard, ſolicited the aſſiſt- 
ance of Charles Martel, mayor of the palace to 

Childeric, king of the Franks, whoſe power might 

be ſerviceable in repreſſing the enemies of Gregory; 

though the indifference he had demonſtrated to the 
Intereſts of the clergy, in diſtributing abbeys and 
\  biſhoprics to the laity, and affigning the tithes to 
his foldiers, had afforded no very favourable ſpe- 
cimen of his regard for the church. The effects 
of this negociation were prevented by the deaths 
of Charles and of Gregory. The new pontiff Za- 
| chary became reconciled to Luitprand ; and, con- 


kidering the weakneſs of the imperial power in 
Europe, 
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Europe, embraced the opportunity to diſavow an 
authority which at this time was little more than 

nominal. | | TONE 
The alliance, however, between France and the 
Roman ſee did not end here. Pepin, the ſon of 
Charles, ſucceeded to the office of his father ; but 
not content with the power, which in virtue of his 
employment he enjoyed, of regulating all the af- 
fairs of the kingdom, he aſpired to the title of 
king, and formed the deſign of depoſing the weak 
and unfortunate Childeric. The enormous powers 
which had been acquired by the Roman pontiff 
over the ſucceſſors of the barbarian conquerors of 
the weſtern provinces, made ir-unſafe to tranſact ſo 
important an affair without his concurrence; and 
Pepin was by his devoted ſervants, the ſtates f 
the realm, adviſed to conſult the pope to reſolve 
the queſtion—* Who beſt deſerved to be king 
he who was poſſeſſed of the power, or he who was 
only poſſeſſed of the title?” The neceſſities of tho 
party conſulted were not leſs than thoſè of Pepin; 
and Zachary, oppreſſed by the apprehenſion both 
of the Lombards and Greeks, declared that, in 
his opinion, he ought rather to be ſtyled a mo- 
narch who was inveſted with the powers attached 
to that office, than he who poſſeſſed only the 
regal title. The laſt deſcendant of Clovis was 
in conſequence of this deciſion immediately 
diveſted of the external marks of royalty; and, 
with his infant ſon, compelled to aſſume the monaſ- 
dic 
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tic habit, and to retire from the pleaſures and en- 
gagements of public life to the ſolitude of a cloiſter. 
Stephen, the ſucceſſor of Zachary, was not leſs 
favourable to the perfidious Pepin. In a journey 
which he made into France, he abſolved the uſurper 
from his oath of allegiance to the depoſed king, 
anointed him, and inveſted him with the regal 
crown. The object of Stephen in this journey was 
not, however, to confirm the aggrandiſement of 
"Pepin. He wanted his aſſiſtance againſt the increaſ- 
ing power of the Lombards ; and enforced his en- 
treaties not only by promiſes both of temporal pro- 
ſperity and eternal happineſs, but by denunciations 
of inevitable damnation if he refuſed to comply. He 
preached not in vain. Pepin, whoſe ambition had 
made him regardleſs of the rights of his ſovereign, 
was from the ſame principle obedient and grateful 
to that power which had ſecured the crown to his 
poſterity. He entered Italy with his army; and, 
after ſeveral encounters, compelled the, Lombard 
king to ſurrender the poſſeſſion of all thoſe territo- 
ries which the Greek emperors had poſſeſſed in 
Italy, into the hands of the biſhop of Rome. 
The grant of twenty-two cities was the liberal de- 
monſtration of Pepin's gratitude to the pontiff, or 
it was the expiation by which he attempted to com- 
penſate for his perfidy and treaſon. Pepin by this 
liberal grant ſecured a temporal principality to the 
ſucceſſors of the poor and humble Peter. | 
The alliance between the king of the Franks 
4 and 
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and the pontiff of Rome was confirmed by mutual 
neceſſities, and ſtrengthened by mutual obliga- 
tions. In the pontificate of Adrian I. the reſtleſs 
and enterpriſing Lombards invaded the provinces 
which had been granted by Pepin to the pope. 
His ſon Charlemagne did not, however, permit 
them to reſume their authority; he aſſerted the 
rights of the Roman ſee; and entering with a 
powerful army into Italy, ſubdued the Lombards, 
aſſumed to himſelf the title of their king, and was 
crowned at Rome in the year 774. Additional 
donations to the pope, and a confirmation of the 
grants beſtowed by his father, were the fruits of 
this additional extent of dominion to Charlemagne. 
Several cities and provinces were ceded by him 
to the Roman ſee, under the ſpecious pretext of 
atoning for his ſins, by munificence to the church. 
But to the policy, rather than to the piety of the 
monarch, muſt his liberality be aſcribed. Such in- 
deed was his thirſt of dominion, that he is believed 
to have diſpatched an embaſſy to Conſtantinople, 
to propoſe a matrimonial union between himſelf 
and the ambitious Irene, This propoſal, which 
might have accompliſhed the re-union of the eaſtern 
and weſtern empires, was counteracted by the in- 
trigues of a favourite eunuch, and the ſpirit of the 
Grecian nobles: the infamous princeſs was con- 
fined firſt in a monaſtery, and afterwards baniſhed 
to the iſland of Leſbos, where the anguiſh of diſ- 
appointed ambition ſhortened a life, which was long 

| ieee 
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fince forfeited to juſtice by repeated crimes. Diſ- 
appointed therefore in this project, Charlemagne 
ſecretly aſpired after the title of Emperor of the 
Weſt; and his magnificent donations were intended 
to conciliate the affection of the pontiff, and to 
engage him in the promotion of his defigns*. 
Amongſt the other gratifications to the pope, 
Charlemagne granted an injunction for introducing 
the Gregorian office, and mode of ſinging into the 
churches of France and Germany, in conformity 
with that of Rome. Leo was not ungrateful for 
- theſe favours: on Chriſtmas-day in the year 800, 
he conferred upon his munificent and obedient 
patron the object of his ardent aſpirations, and fa- 
luted him with the title of Emperor, in the church 
of St. Peter at Rome, amidſt the acclamations of 
the Roman people. Leo was rewarded for his aſ- 
ſiſtance by the grant of juriſdiction over the city 
of Rome, and the adjacent territories, which were 
however ſubordinate to the ſupreme dominion of 
the weſtern emperor. 

Entire agreement between Charlemagne and the 
Roman pontiff, in matters of faith, was not the 
bond by which they were united; theirs was the- 
political connection of mutual intereſt, not of re- 
ligion. Charlemagne, by the advice of the French 
prelates, who were no friends to the ſecond council 


From the acquiſition of theſe donations may the dominion 
of the Roman pontiff be moſt properly dated, rather than from 


the pretended donation of Conſtantine the Great. H. 
| | of 
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of Nice, had ordered a judicious divine to compoſe 
Four Books concerning Images*, which refuted the 
abfurd decrees of the Nicene aſſembly with judg- 
ment and with ſpirit. Theſe books he ſent in 790 
to the Roman pontiff Adrian, who attempred to 
anſwer and refute the objections of Charlemagne. 
The prince however, in 794, aſſembled a council, 
compoſed of three hundred biſhops, at Frankfort, 
in which the important queſtion conceraing the 
worſhip due to images was agitated and examined. 
In this council, the opinion ſupported in the Four 
Books, of the lawfulneſs and expediency of placing 
pictures in churches, either as ornaments to the 
building, or as uſeful in refreſhing the memory, 
was allowed, but the worſhip of them abſolutely 
forbidden; and, according to the teſtimony of 
Roger Hovedon and other Engliſh writers, the 

Britiſh churches aſſented to this decifion. 

The firſt idea of tranſubſtantiation appears to 

have ariſen during this century, though it was long 
before it was generally adopted, or before it aſ- 
ſumed the name. The Conſtantinopolitan farhers 
in 754, amongſt other things againſt images, hav- 

ing ſaid that Chriſt had no otherwiſe left us an 
image of himſelf than in the euchariſt ; the Nicene 
fathers in 787, alleged in oppoſition that this 
was not the image of Chriſt, but his very body and 


* Theſe books, which obtained, from the name of the em- 
peror, the title of the Caroline Books, were publiſhed about three 
years after the Council of Nice. 


blood: 
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blood, which firſt aſſertion of this monſtrous ab · 
ſurdity, as well as many others, was made by the 
Tconolatre, or worſhippers of images. 

The inveſtigation of the important queſtion re- 
ſpecting images, was not the ſole difficulty by which 


the conſciences of the Chriſtians were diſtracted 


during this century. The Greeks reproached the 


Latin church with having added the word flioque 


to the Byzantine creed, and aſſerted that the Di- 
_vine Spirit proceeded only from the Father ; while 


the Latins, on their part, affirmed that the Holy 


Ghoſt proceeded from the Father and the Son. In 
a council held in France in 776, at which the am- 
baſſadors of the emperor aſſiſted, the controverſy 
was examined and agitated ; and the conduct of 


the Spaniſh and Gallic clergy, who had interpo- 


lated the word Flioque into the creed of Conſtanti- 


nople, was ſeverely arraigned. But the conference 


_ terminated in the uſual mode. Each party conti- 
nued inflexibly attached to the opinions they had 
| embraced, and no alteration was obtained on either 
ſide. 
Many additional cauſes occurred, to increaſe ths 
mutual diſlike of the contending patriarchs of 


Rome and Conftantinople : nor was either party 


averſe to any opportunity of exhibiting their re- 
ſpective pretenſions and reciprocal antipathy. 
Enher convinced by the arguments, or obedient 
ro the commands, of their ſovereign, the biſhops 
of Conſtantinople had ſteadily oppoſed the deciſion 
| | of 
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of the Roman ſee, reſpecting the worſhip of 
images; their power and riches had been extended 
by the meaſures taken by the emperor, to humble 
the haughty ſucceſſors of St. Peter; and the queſ- 
tion reſpecting the proceſſion of the Holy Spirit 
was a new ſource of rancour and contention be- 
tween thoſe rival brethren. Inſtances of the moſt 
flagitious conduct are to be found in the characters 
of theſe reſpective biſnops. Anaſtaſius, the Byzan- 
tine patriarch, who, upon the depoſition of Germa- 
nus, and the manifeſtation of his attachment to the 
opinions of the Iconoclaſts, had been raiſed to the 
vacant ſee, had the audacious villainy in the enſu- 
ing reign, in order to ſupport the claims of an 
uſurper to the throne, to calumniate the emperor 
as a believer in the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, and 
to confirm his teſtimony by ſwearing on the wood 
of the croſs which he held in his hand. This atro- 
cious conduct was reſented by the emperor; he 
ordered the prelate to be publicly ſcourged, and 
to be carried through the city, mounted upon an 
aſs, with his face to the tail; but he added not to 
his ignominy the deſerved mortification of a depri- 
vation from the ſee“. The conduct of Zachary, 
in relation to Pepin's claim to the kingdom of 
France, was ſcarcely leſs atrocious than that of 
Anaſtaſius. Indeed, whatever vices have diſgraced 
the annals of mankind are to be found amongſt | 
| theſe degenerate and corrupted eccleſiaſtics. Com- 
» Theoph, ad Ann, Conſt. 1. | 
Ff pulſion 


s 
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pulſion and artifice were continually employed to 
procure poſſeſſion of the ſee of Rome. In 767, 
Conſtantine, of a noble family, obtained poſſeſſion 
of the papacy; and, after his acceſſion to the ponti- 
ficate, was ordained ſub-deacon, deacon, and biſhop, 
in order to enable him to retain the ſeat he had 
uſurped. Great commotions were the conſequence 
of this attempt ; an armed force from the king of 
the Lombards ſubdued Conſtantine, and compelled 
him to retire; and he received afterwards, from his 
ſucceſſor, the reward of his violence, by a cruel 
and premature death, 

The name of Charlemagne, whoſe ambition and 
policy ſo conſiderably augmented the revenues of 
the church, makes a conſpicuous figure in the an- 
nals of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. Nor were theſe 
acceſſions the only advantages derived to the 
Chriſtian world from the zeal of this monarch. 
No leſs from the political motive of ſubduing them 
under his power, than from the deſire of propa- 
gating religion, he aboliſhed the idolatrous worſhip 
of the Saxons, deſtroyed the temples of their gods, 
and, more indeed by compulſion than by argument, 
induced them to a nominal profeſſion of Chriſ- 
tianity. 

His averſion to ſuperſtition was ardent and ſin- 
cere, though it was ſometimes ſacrificed to motives 
of policy; and his veneration for the ſacred writ- 
ings was unaffected. Every encouragement was 
extended by bim for the promotion of literature, 
and 
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and of that branch in particular which relates to 
the illuſtration of Scripture. In his Capitularies he 
impoſed ſeveral falutary reſtraints on the monaſtic 
orders ; he reformed the ritual of the Latin church, 
and ordered it to be received in all the churches of 
his dominions. That his attempts to reſtore the 
knowledge of true religion, and to animate his 
ſubjects to the vigorous exertions of genius, ſhould 
not be ſucceſsful, will not excite our aſtoniſhment, 
if we conſider the ſtate of ſociety at that period. 
It is greatly to his honour to have made the at- 
tempt, and by apparently the moſt judicious 
means. Schools contiguous to the principal 
churches and monaſteries were erected by his com- 
mand, for the inſtruction of youth in religion and 
learning. Every encouragement was offered, both 
by the example and munificence of the emperor, 
to the exertions of genius; and no meaſure was | 
left uneſſayed to civilize the ſavage manners of the 9 


age, to reſtore Chriſtianity, and to revive the de- 
cayed intereſts of literature. 


| 
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OF GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CERE- 
MONIES IN THE N CENTURY. 


Nature and Limits of the Papal a Councils 
OO increaſe of Monkery—Rites and Cufloms of Paganiſm 
transferred to Chriſtianity—Reverence paid to the Biſhop 


of Rome—— Military Bifhops—Images and Donations = 


New Rites of Communion—Rites reſpecting the Tonſure 
of Children—Marriage—Diſcovery of a curious Relics 


ROM the review of the councils held during 
the eighth century, one might, on a curſory 
view, be tempted to conceive that the remedies 
applied to the increafing evils had been efficaci- 
ous, and that additional reſtraints were altogether 
unneceſſary. Corruption and profligacy, how- 

ever, had ſo far invaded'all ranks of ſociety, that 
few were either qualified or difpoſed to ſtem the 
torrent of iniquity and folly, The eaſtern empe- 
ors, and the clergy of the whole Chriſtian world, 
were occupied by the conteſt concerning images. 
In France, Charles Martel applied the revenues 
of the church to the ſupport of the ftate ; and 
Spain, oppreſſed by the victorious arms of the 
Saracens, was not in a condition to offer her aſſiſt- 
ance. Some canons, for the better regulation of 
the church, and the reformation of the clergy, 
8 were 
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were made in the great council of Nice, and in the 
lefſer councils of Italy, France, and England. 
Theſe affemblies were all under the ſupreme do- 
minion of the emperors or kings, The eaſtern 
| Potentates, as long as they retained their Italian 
domimons, regularly confirmed the election of 
the Roman pontiff; they aſſumed the right not only 
of interfering, but of deciding, in controverſies 
of a merely religious nature, which was a privilege 
unclaimed by the emperor of the weſt. The 
power of the Roman biſhop was ſtill however con- 
fined within preſcribed limits, He could deter- 
mine nothing material by his ſole authority ; the 
biſhops of . provinces under his juriſdiction fre- 
quently voted in direct oppoſition to him. The 
emperor claimed the ſole right of convening and 
preſiding in councils; he occaſionally inſpected 
all the affairs of the church, and enacted regula- 
tions reſpecting the morals and conduct of the 
clergy; and from the monaſteries and churches 
he derived a revenue proportioned to their poſſeſ- 
ſions. | | 
Under the Gothic princes of Spain, the national 
councils were compoſed of the biſhops and the 
principal abbots, who, while they agitated the im- 
portant queſtions of eccleſiaſtical diſciplineand doc- 
trine, excluded the laity from their debates. This 
buſineſs concluded, the great men of the king- 
dom were admitted into their aſſemblies, and their 
decrees were ratified by the conſent of the people. 
| Ff 3 Under 
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Under the dominion of the kings of the ſecond 
race in France, and in ſome parts of England, 
practices ſome what ſimilar prevailed. The nobles 
took their place in the aſſembly along with the 
_ clergy; civil as well as eccleſiaſtical buſineſs en- 
gaged the attention of the aſſembly; the biſhops - 
compoſed articles for the internal polity of the 


cChurch, and the nobles for the proſperity of the 


ſtate, which were ratified by the ſovereign, and 
obtained the names of chapters or capitularies. 
Acceſſions of power and opulence were not con- 
fined to the rapacious ſee of Rome, but immenſe 
riches flowed in various channels into the treaſuries 
of the monaſteries and of the churches. A number 
of convents were founded, and richly endowed ; 
and the revenues of the ſecular clergy were aug- 
mented by the ſuperſtitious opinion, that the 
| puniſhments annexed by God to the commiſſion of 
fin were to be averted by liberal donations to the 
church. This opinion, which during ſucceeding 
ages drew continual ſupplies of wealth into the ec- 
cleſiaſtical coffers, afforded in this century a pre- 
text for the liberality of princes to the church. 
Provinces, cities, and fortreſſes were added to its 
poſſeſſions; and the monks and ſuperior clergy 
were inveſted with the appendages. and preroga- 
tives of ſovereign princes. | 
In the granting of theſe inveſtitures we muſt, 
however, look beyond the avowed motive. Po- 
licy was thought to require the attachment of a 
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body of men, whoſe influence was acknowledged 
by all; whoſe ſacred characters, and ſpiritual 
powers, were found of the utmoſt efficacy in. re- 
training the rebellious and turbulent ſpirit of the 
nobles; and whoſe gratitude and ſervices might be 
ſecured by ample and liberal donations. The in- 
fluence of the clergy was indeed rendered enor- 
mous, by the authority which was attributed to 
their cenſures. The thunders of excommunica- 
tion rolled over the head of the impious offender 
againſt the authority of the church; and all ranks 
and degrees trembled at the execution of a ſen- 
tence, which deprived them not only of their pri- 
vileges as citizens, but of their rights as men. 
The powers of the Romiſh church, in particular, 
were extended by the ſucceſs of the miſſionaries 
of Germany, who bent the necks of that fierce and 
barbarous people to their ſpiritual yoke. The 
hereditary prejudices of the barbarians were indeed 
a fruitful ſource of the power acquired by the 
Roman ſee; and it is to their influence we muſt 
aſcribe the ſuperior advantages obtained by the 
weſtern clergy over their brethren of the eaſt: 
The prieſts of paganiſm had obtained an entire 


aſcendancy over the minds of an ignorant and fu- 


perſtitious people; every civil and military tranſ- 
action was regulated by their councils and autho- 
rity; and even the domeſtic tranſactions of theſe 
barbarians were directed by the advice of the mi- 
niſters of religion. By a very natural and eaſy 

| Ff4 tranſition, 
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tranſition, the powers which had been enjoyed by 
the pagan. prieſthood were acknowledged in the 
miniſters of Chriſt ; the haughty barbarians, who 
had ſpurned at and ſubverted the civil authority, 
fell proſtrate at the feet of either their vanquiſhed 
or conquering enemies, who were dignified with 
the epiſcopal character; and, on the other hand, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the Romiſh clergy were 
not at all averſe to receiving every advantage 
which might be derived from the ſuperſtition and 
ignorance of this people. They readily accepted 
the honours paid them by the barbarous nations; 
and the Roman biſhop founded his claim as ſuc- 
ceſſor to the ſovereign pontiff, and to the high 
prieſt of the Druids, upon pretended authorities 
drawn from the facred oracles of God. The re. 
verence with which the biſhops of the Roman ſee 
were occaſionally addreſſed, exceeded the meaſure 
of adulation commonly paid even to royalty, The 
cuſtom of kiſſing the feet of the pope, upon his 
- acceſſion to the papacy, was quite eſtabliſhed in 
the eighth century, though for ſome ſucceeding 
ages it was practiſed upon that occaſion only. This 
cuſtom was derived, in common with various other 
honours, from the ſovereign pontiff, to whoſe pri- 
vileges the biſhop of Rome had ſucceeded. It 
had been introduced by the emperor and pontiff 
Caligula; probably in part to obtain one mark of 
adoration which had ngver been paid to his prede- 
ceſſors; and partly through the abſurd vanity of 
exhibiting 
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exhibiting his magnificent ſlipper of gold, enriched 
with precious ſtones. | 

The introduction of the clergy into military of: 
| fices was a circumſtance not very favourable to 
their piety or virtue, John, the deacon of the 
great church at Conſtantinople, was created ad- 
miral of the imperial fleet againſt the Saracens ; 
and loſt his life in a mutiny, the effect of his im- 
prudent ſeverity againſt the refractory mariners. 
The troops of Naples were commanded by a ſub- 
deacon ; and the different functions of biſhop and 
ſoldier were executed by Gevilieb, biſhop of 
Mentz. This exemplary churchman directed a 
challenge in the moft violent terms to another 
warlike biſhop, whom he accuſed of killing his 
father; nor was the death of his antagoniſt conſi- 
dered as the ſmalleſt impediment to the diſcharge 
of his ſacred function. 

In the ſecond council of Nice regulations were 
adopted for preventing in ſome degree the increaſ- 
ing ignorance of the clergy, by the cenon which 
commanded an examination of the candidate for 
a biſhopric, by interrogating him concerning his 
acquaintance with the liturgy, the goſpels, and 
epiſtles, and the decrees of councils; and ſome 
reſtraint was put upon their private avarice, by a 
prohibition to the biſhops or abbots to diſpoſe of 
the goods of their churches or monaſteries. 

Ignorance is the true and genuine parent of 
vice; and in an age ſo unfavourable to knowledge 
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and virtue, we muſt not expect to find even the 
clergy exempt from that depravity which conta- 
minated all claſſes of ſociety. Luxury pervaded 


the ſacerdotal order; and the flagitious conduct 


of the prieſts and monks called for repeated re- 
ſtrictions. In the council of Frankfort, abbots 
were prohibited from inflicting ſevere puniſhments 


on the offending monks; and from the ſhocking 


cruelty of putting out the eyes, or cutting off the 
limbs, of their inferior brethren, whatever might 
be their offence. The reformation of the clergy, 
from the deplorable errors and miſcondu& by 


which they were diſgraced, was an object with ſe- 


veral of the biſhops, who were ſhocked at the li- 
centiouſneſs and vice of ſome of that order. For 
this purpoſe, Chrodegandus, biſhop of Metz, 
eſtabliſhed the inſtitution of canons, or eccleſiaſtics, 
who, without adopting the monaſtic habits or me- 
thod of life, ſhould dwell together, and eat at one 
common table; and ſhould aſſemble at appointed 
hours for the celebration of divine ſervice. This 
order was intended to prevent the vices of the 
clergy, by removing them from mean and temporal 


| purſuits; they were, however, diſtinguiſhed from 


the monks,. by not being confined, in the perform- 
ance of their eccleſiaſtical functions, to the walls of 


* In this century, ſome monks pretended that the angel 
Gabriel had brought 12 articles from heaven, one of which was, 


that prieſts muſt not marry. Bibl. Univerſ. xii. 376, A 13th 


ſhould have been added, ſays Jortin, that they might have con- 
eubines. ; | 


their 


— 
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their monaſteries, but were allowed to diſcharge 


the clerical duties in different churches committed 
to their care. The weſtern nations adopted this 
new order with celerity : and numerous monaſte- 
ries were erected for this purpoſe in Italy, Germa- 


ny, and France. The worſhip of images, and the 


efficacy of donations to the church for the remiſſion 
of ſins, were the reigning tenets of the preſent age. 


They had been inculcated at a previous period, 


and had been increaſing for ſome time in their ex- 
tent and reputation. Falſe as the foundations for 
theſe opinions were, they were not further remoyed 
from truth than many other doctrines which diſ- 
grace and disfigure the annals of this century. Re- 
ligion was intermixed with abſurdity, and truth 
and falſehood ſo blended, that it required more 


than common abilities to ſeparate the uſeful and 


excellent from the maſs of error. 
In the courſe of the preceding pages, ſeveral in- : 


ſtances of attempts to regulate and improve the 


diſcipline and ceremonies of the church have been 


occaſionally noticed. In the adminiſtration of the 


Lord's Supper new rites were introduced, and new 
regulations took place. A ſuperſtitious regard for 
the elements had leſſened the number of commu- 
nicants 1n this peculiarly Chriſtian ordinance ; but 
the oblations were too important to ſuffer the clergy 
quietly to acquieſce in this defection. They con- 
trived therefore a means for continuing theſe, but 
without improving in any degree the ſentiments 


of 
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of the people, whom they perſuaded that, pro- 
| vided they continued the oblations, the ſervice 

would {till be uſeful to them. Inſtead of a real 
communion with bread and wine, they were there- 
fore preſented with a ſubſtitute of a much leſs aw- 
ful nature, bread over which ſolemn prayer had 
been made, and to which they gave the name of 
ballowed bread. „ 

Thoſe who, after partaking of the regenerating 
waters of baptiſm, had relapſed into ſin, were per- 
ſuaded that they might regain the purity they had 
forfeited by their iniquities, by the aſſumption of 
the monaſtic habit, which contained all the virtues 
of a ſecond baptiſm. In conſequence of this be- 
lief, and the increaſing veneration for monaſtic 
inſtitutions, ſeveral monarchs aſſumed the habits 
of monks; and, in the ſhort period of little more 
than two centuries, thirty Engliſh kings or queens 
reſigned the ſplendours of royalty for the retire- 
ment of a cloiſter. The ſuperſtitious and indolent 
Chriſtian committed the welfare of his own ſoul, 
and that of his departed friends, to the care of an 
avaricious monk or prieſt, who performed, or who 
affected to perform, in private, thoſe prayers which 
were to relieve the ſufferings of ſouls detained in 
purgatory, and to enſure other bleſſings to his 
liberal employer. During the long dominion of 
heatheniſm, ſuperſtition had entirely exhauſted her 
talents for invention; ſo that, when the ſame ſpirit 
pervadefl * its profeſſors were neceſ- 

ſarily 
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ſarily compelled to adopt the practices of their pre- 
deceſſors, and to imitate their idolatry, 

Amoneſt the other ſuperſtitious obſervances de- 
rived from this ſource, were the ceremonies made 
uſe of in cutting the hair of children. It had 
been uſual not to cut the hair of a child till ithad 
attained a certain age; and the perſon to whom 
the hair was ſent was conſidered as acquiring, by 
that means, a near degree of relationſhip to the 
child. The pagans uſually appropriated the firſt 
cuttings of the hair of their infants as an offering 
to ſome of their divinities. This pagan rite was, 
with numberleſs others, adopted by the Chriſtians ; 
and the Ordo Romanus contains ſeveral prayers 
which were anciently repeated upon that occaſion, 
and are called Orationes ad tonſurandum puerum. 
It has already been obſerved that marriages were 
ſolemnized by the clergy, at a very early period, 
in the Chriſtian world. The imperial laws de- 
clared, however, the legality of thoſe matrimonial 
contracts which were not ſolemnized by the bene- 
diction of the clergy ; and, from various reaſons, 
the primitive mode of marrying was conſiderably 
neglected. Some of the zealous emperors, who 
were diſpoſed to reform the abuſes which had been 
pradiſed in the church, conſidered this as a culpa- 
ble deviation from the primitive mode. In the 
year 780 1t was enacted by Charlemagne, that no 
marriage ſhould be celebrated in any other way 
than by a . with ſacerdotal prayers and 

oblations, 
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oblations. About the year goo, Leo the philoſo- 
pher, the eaſtern emperor, revived the ſame prac- 
tice in the churches within his juriſdiction, which 
has continued ever fince that period. 

One of the moſt important of the relics which 


were diſcovered in the courſe of this century was 


the head of the celebrated champion and martyr St. 
George, who combated and deſtroyed the dragon. 
The Greek inſcription on the ſhrine, in which the 
venerable ſkull was incloſed, left no room to doubt 
of its authenticity; and Zachary, the Roman pon- 
tiff, tranſported with joy at the diſcovery of a 
treaſure ſo ineſtimable, accompanied by the aſ- 
ſembled clergy and people of Rome, tranſlated it 
with great pomp and ſolemnity to the church of St. 
George, where the ſtupendous miracles which it daily 
performed continued long to attract the veneration 
of the whole city*. With the rage of collecting re- 
| lics, that of pilgrimages, and of every abſurd ob- 
ſervance which could aſſume the name of religion, 
increaſed in their reputation. Superſtition, incul- 
cated by the clergy, was eagerl y received by the un- 
lettered multitude. To enumerate furtherinſtances, 
would be only to diſguſt the reader by an extended 
detail of the weakneſs and credulity of his ſpecies. 
It is indeed impoſſible to peruſe the records of man- 
kind, without painfully reflecting on the general ten- 
dency to depravity; and without lamenting the ra- 
vages of injuſtice, or the triumphs of abſurdity. 
®* Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes, iii, 341. 
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OF THE SECTS WHIEH APPEARED | IN THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY, | 


* concerning the Nature 
of Jeſus Ghrift, 


H E great controverſy. reſpeaing images ſo. 

fully occupied the attention of the Chriſtian. 
world, as to afford little leiſure, whatever might 
have been their inclination, to attend to many other 
| ſpeculations. The ſectaries of this period were. 
even fewer than thoſe of the preceding century, 
and continued but for a ſhort time to n the 
unity of the Church. A 
The Albanenſes, who derived their appellation 
from the reſidence of their founder, are ſaid to have. 
revived the Gnoſtic and Manichean doctrines of 
two principles. They denied not only the divi- 
nity, but even the humanity, of Jeſus Chriſt ; and: 
aſſerted that he neither ſuffered, roſe from the 
grave, nor aſcended into heaven. This ſe&t en- 
tirely rejected the doctrine of the reſurrection; af- 
firmed that the general judgment was already 
accompliſhed, that the torments. of the damned 
conſiſted . in the evils of the preſens ſtate, that 
free 
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free will was not given to man, and that there Was 


no ſuch thing as original fin. To theſe tenets they 
added the practice of adminiſtering baptiſm only 
to adults; and affirmed further the unlawfulneſs of 
oaths, and that a man can impart to himſelf a _ 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

The Ethnophrones (Paganizers) vrofeſſed 
Chriſtianity, but at the ſame time aſſociated every 
practice of the heathen world with the profeſ- 
ſion of opinions diametrically oppoſite to them. 
In conformity to this abſurd ſyſtem, they prac- 
tiſed judicial aſtrol every ſpecies of divination, 
and carefully obſervel all the feaſts and ceremo- 
nies of paganiſm. 

Towards the cloſe of this century ſome opt- 
nions were propagated in Spain, which occaſioned 
conſiderable diſturbance. Felix, biſhop of Urgel 
in Catalonia, was confulted by Elipand, the arch- 
biſhop of Toledo, concerning the ſenſe in which 
Fefus Chriſt was to be called the Son of God; and 
whether, as a man, he ought ro be confidered as 
the adopted or natural Son of the Father. The 
reply given by Felix was acceptable to the arch- 
biſhop— That Jeſus Chriſt, , according to his hu- 
man nature, could only be conſidered as the Son 
of God by adoption, and a nominal fon, This 
deciſion, which was propagated by the two Spaniſh 
prelates, was. extremely offenſive to the greater 
part of the church. The cenſures of ſeveral 


courcils induced the timid Felix to make a re- 


| tractation 
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tractation of his opinions, which however he never 
ſincerely abjured, but cloſed his life with a firm 
- conviction of their truth, The dominion of the 
| Saracens proved more favourable to Elipand, who 
with impunity enjoyed under their juriſdiction 
the profeſſion of his religious ſentiments, 
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CHAP, IV. 


OF'LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY. 


Univerſal Ignorance — John Damaſcenus — Theodulphus— 


Bartholomew —Etherius—Paulinus— Expoſitors of Scrip- 
ture—Alcuin—Ambroſe Authert—Homilies—Paul the 
Deacon—The Venerable Bed. Byzantine Hiflorians— Ex- 
cellence of the Britiſh Fathers and Miſſionarios— Boniface 


—Pigilius, &c. 


DERSECUTED, and almoft expelled, by 

the tumults and deſolations of the eaſtern em- 
pire, annoyed by the factions and contentions of 
the weſt, in every part oppoſed by increaſing ſu- 
perſtition and ignorance, the only refuge which was 
left for oppreſſed ſcience was in the retreats of 


monaſteries, whence ſhe ſeldom dawned upon a 


benighted world. Even the controverſies, which 
agitated the paſſions, and darkened the under- 
ſtandings of the Chriſtians of this period, were diſ- 
cuffed in writing by few, if their compoſitions are 
compared with the bulky volumes of preceding 
ages. Thoſe of the Greeks, who were engaged in 
the great controverſy concerning images, ob{cured 
and weakened their arguments by logical ſubtleties : 
nor were the Latins more ſucceſsful in the difpute 


2 con- 


cent. 8. 
concerning the perſon of Chriſt. The veneration 
for images was ſtrenuouſly ſupported; and the 
ſectaries in general were vigorouſly attacked by 
John Damaſcenus, the moſt diſtinguiſhed Greek 
author of this century, who withdrew from the ſe- 


_ cular and honourable ſtation of counſellor of ſtate, 


to the retirement of a cloiſter ; and whoſe adop - 
tion of the Ariſtotelian. ſubtleties, and elucidation 
of the doctrines of its great maſter, conſiderably in- 
creaſed the reputation of that philoſophy. Un- 
der the title of Four Books concerning the Ortho · 
dox Faith, John Damaſcenus exhibited a com- 
- Plete ſummary of the doctrines of the church, 
| which obtained the higheſt reputation among the 
Greeks. The doctrine of the proceſſion of the 
Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son was in- 
ſiſted upon by Theodulphus biſhop of Orleans, 
who farther diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the author of a 
| Treatiſe upon Baptiſm, and ſeveral poems. A 
refutation of the Koran was written by Bartholo- 
mew, a monk of Edeſſa in Syria; and the errors of 


Felix of Urgil, and of the archbiſhop Elipand, were 


attacked by Etherius a Spaniſh prieſt, and by 
Paulinus biſhop of Aquileia. + 

Amongſt the expoſitors of the ſacred writings, 
we ſhall diſcover few marks of genius or originality. 
The prevalent opinions, concerning the faithfulneſs 
and excellence of the ancient commentators, were 
unfavourable to the exertions of reaſon and criti- 
ciſm z fince the divines of this age, in conſequence 
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of this ſentiment, conceived they perfectly fulfilled 
their duty in retailing the obſervations made by 
their predeceſſors. The erudition and ingenuity 
of John Damaſcenus were not ſufficient to elevate 
him above this prejudice; he ſatisfied himſelf with 
exhibiting a commentary on St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
extracted from the works of Chryſoſtom. The 
encouragement afforded by Charlemagne to the 
elucidation of the ſacred writings, was not ſo fa- 
vourable to them as it might have been, had not 
the ignorance of the age induced both the monareh 
and his expoſitors to fanciful and uſeleſs infer- 
ences, rather than to ſolid and practical illuſtra- 
tions. Our countryman, who is ſtyled by way of 
eminence the Venerable Bede, is amongſt the moſt 
celebrated expoſitors of ſcripture in this century. 
'Alcuin alſo, an Engliſhman, the preceptor and 
friend of Charlemagne, wrote a commentary on St, 
John; and Ambroſe Authert, who attempted an 
Explanation of the Revelations, obtained a diſtin. 
guiſhed rank amongſt the ſacred critics of this 
period. Homilies upon the Epiſtles and Goſpels 
were compiled by the command of Charlemagne, 
which the prieſts were required to commit to me- 
+ mory, and to recite to the people. Alcuin, and 
Paul the deacon, had the principal ſhare in theſe 
performances: others, however, produced ſimilar 
. compilations, the taſte for which greatly increaſed 
towards the concluſion of this century. 


The 
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The. moral writers of this period are few in num- 
ber, and very defective in excellence. Virtue was 
indeed recommended by the powerful arguments 
of example; but it was the example of preceding 
ages, the piety and morality of departed ſaints, 
which was exhibited as a model to their deſcend». 
ants. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that their ac- 
tions were ſometimes rather the reſult of fanaticiſm 
than of piety; and their example, in ſome re- 
ſpects, much more calculated to incite men to ab- 
ſurdity than to real excellence. Paul the Deacon, 
in his Hiſtory of the Lombards, muſt be diſtin» 
guiſhed in a rank ſuperior to the hiſtorians and 
biographers of the ſaints. Nor muſt the labours 
of Bede be forgotten: both civil and eccleſiaſtical 
affairs occupied his time and attention ; and the 
venerable abbot of Farrow has given to the world 
an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which, though in ſome 
reſpects chargeable with great credulity, is efteemed 
a faithful account of the tranſactions which took 
place during the period in which he wrote, The 
chronology of Bede is regulated by the Hebrew 
Bible ; and he is diſtinguiſhed as the firſt writer 
who rejected the chronology of the Septuagint. 
The authors of the Byzantine Hiſtories, George 
Syncella and Theophanes, are deſerving of attention. 
If in this ſeaſon of ignorance ſcience might 
be ſaid to exiſt, her principal reſidence muſt be 
certainly placed in Great Britain or Ireland. The 
preceptor of Charlemagne was a Briton; and his 
886 court 
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court derived its moſt diſtinguiſhed literary orna - 
ments from this ſource. Their ſuperior deſire for 
the promotion of knowledge was proportioned to 
their ſuperior attainments ; and France, Italy, and 
Germany bear witneſs to their accompliſhments, 
and to their zeal in the cultivation of /cholaſtic the- 
ohogy, Many Britiſh miſſionaries, fraught with re- 
ligious knowledge, and influenced by a pious de- 
fire of imparting to their pagan neighbours the ad- 
vantages they poſſeſſed, deſpiſing the difficulties 
of their way, and the dangers which awaited their 
arrival, croſſed the ocean, and penetrated into the 
gloomy receſſes of the German foreſts, for the in- 
ſtruction of that fierce and uncivilized people. 

One of the moſt eminent miſſionaries of the 
eighth century was Wilfrid, a Benediftine monk, 
who was deſcended from an illuſtrious Britiſh fami- 
ly, and whoſe vigorous and ſucceſsful labours en- 
titled him to the appellation of the Apoſtle of the 
Germans. That Wilfrid endeavoured to accom- 
' pliſh the object of his miſſion by violence and 
ſtratagem; that he conſulted the canans of the 
Romiſh church, rather than the dictates of the 
goſpel; and that he was more ſolicitous to ad- 
vance the intereſts of the papacy than the know- 
ledge of true religion, cannot be denied. The 
German apoſtle was ſubtle, inſinuating, and haugh- 
ty; but his contempt of danger, his zeal, and 
his abilities, have juſtly entitled him to the 
notice of poſterity. Repulſed in his firſt at- 
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tempt to influence the minds of that furious and 


ignorant people, he redoubled his efforts to pro- 
pagate the faith. With unwearied zeal, and per- 


ſevering diligence, he addreſſed his arguments 


both to the reafon and to the paſſions of his audi- 
tors. His zeal for the authority of the pope (whoſe 
ſupremacy was by his means afterwards firſt ac- 
knowledged in a council convened by his archiepi- 
ſcopal authority at Mentz) was honoured by the 
higheſt approbation of the Roman pontiff, who 
conſecrated him a biſhop, and gave him the name 
of Boniface ; he was diſtinguiſhed alſo by the pa- 
tronage and affiſtance of Charles Martel. Mona- 
ſteries and churches were erected, by the aſſiduity 


of Boniface and his pious aſſociates, on the ruins 


of the heathen temples, and conſecrated groves of 
paganiſm. In the courſe of his miniſterial la- 
bours he was engaged in a warm diſpute with his 
diſciple Vigilius upon the validity of baptiſm, 
which had been performed by a prieſt, who, igno- 
rant of the Latin language (which Boniface had 
introduced into the ritual of the German church), 
had made a ſmall miſtake in the words of that or- 
dinance. The Roman pontiff eſpouſed the cauſt 
of the validity, and of Vigilius; and Boniface 
was determined upon revenge. This he effected 
by attacking the opinions of his diſciple, who had 
heretically aſſerted the globular figure of the earth, 
and the exiſtence of antipodes. The apoſtle, 
who, unlike his predeceſſor, was far from being 
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poſſeſſed of all knowledge, could not comprehend 
this new ſyſtem ; and concluded, that Vigilius, by 
his ſtrange aſſertions, could only mean that a world 
exiſted under this, inhabited by other men, and 
illuminated by other planets. In conſequence of 
this idea, he accuſed Vigilius of the hereſy of aſ- 
ſerting a plurality of worlds; and Zachary the 
pontiff, who conceived the propoſition equivalent 
to a declaration that all men were not deſcended 
from Adam, nor involved in his guilt, and conſe- 
quently that Chriſt had not died for all, was ex- 
tremely alarmed at a doctrine which he regarded 
as totally repugnant to ſcripture ; he therefore 
ordered Boniface to convene a council, in which 
if the heretic refuſed to abjure his errors, he was to 
be degraded and lopped off, as a rotten member, 
from the body of the faithful. The event of theſe 
inquiries is uncertain ; but as Vigilius was after- 
wards preferred to the ſee of Saltzburgh, and is 
honoured as a faint, it is probable that he excul- 
pated himſelf from the ſuſpicion of hereſy *®. Fa- 
voured by princes and by popes, Boniface, in ad- 
dition to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Mentz, received 
the further honour of being created primate of 
Belgium and Germany. A tranquil death was 
not however the termination of a life devoted 
to the moſt active, though frequently injudicious, 
exertions in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, After 
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forty years ſpent in his laborious miſſion, the 
apoſtle of Germany, with fifty eccleſiaſtics his 
companions and friends, were, on their return into 
Frieſland, inhumanly murdered by the inhabit- 
ants of that barbarous country. Beſides his Lives 
of the Saints, Boniface compoſed ſome Sermons 


and Letters, | 
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CHAP. 1. 


GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
CENTURY, | 


Converſion of Jutland— Part of Sweden—of Sclauonia— 
_ of Ruſfſia—Mr. Gibbon's Senttments concerning theſe Con- 
verſions—Saracens conquer Sicily, &*c.— Incurſions of 
Northern Barbarians-—State of the Church and Clergy— 
Tnjudicious Diftribution of Preferments—Manner of elect- 
ing Popes — Pope Foan—Donations of Lewis the Meet 
Diſſenſions in the Carlovingian Family—Increaſe of the Pa- 
pal Power from this and other Circumſlances—Forgery of 
the Decretals, &'c.—Increaſe of Monkery—Revival of the 
Iconoclaſtic Controverſy—Council at Conſtantinople.— Pro- 
greſs of Image- Morſbip in the Weft— Final Schiſm between 
the Greek and Latin Churches, 85 


H E ſpirit of Chriſtianity is but little con- 
ſiſtent with the warlike ſpirit of the ninth 
century; however, therefore, we may commend 
the intentions of the illuſtrious ſon of Pepin, the 


means which he employed cannot meet our appro- 
| | bation. 
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bation, A large portion of his life was dedicated 
to the glorious purpoſe of eſtabliſhing the religion 
of Jeſus among the Huns, the Saxons, Frieſlanders, 
and other unenlightened nations: but his piety 
was blended with violenge, and his ſpiritual con- 
queſts were generally achieved by the force of 
arms, His ſon Lewis, undeſervedly ſurnamed the 
Meek, inherited the defects of his father without 
his virtues; and was his equal in violence and 
cruelty, but greatly his inferior in all valuable ac- 
compliſhments. Under his reign a very favour- 
able opportunity was offered of propagating the 
goſpel among the northern nations, and particu- 
larly among the inhabitants of Sweden and Den- 
mark. A petty king of Jutland, named Harald 
Klack, being expelled from both his kiggdom 
and country in the year 826 by Regner Lodbrock, 
threw himſelf at the emperor's fect, and implored 
his ſuccour agajnſt the uſurper. Lewis granted 
his requeſt ; and promiſed the exiled prince his 
protection and aſſiſtance, on condition that he 
would embrace Chriſtianity, and admit the miniſ- 
ters of that religion to preach in his dominions. 
Harald ſubmitted to theſe conditions ; was bap- 
tized with his brother'at Mentz, in 826; and re- 
turned into his country attended by two eminent 
divines, Anſgar or Anſchaire, and Authbert; tho 
former a monk of Corbey in Weſtphalia, and the 
latter belonging to a monaſtery of the ſame name 
in-France, Theſe venerable miſſionaries preached 
: the 
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the goſpel with remarkable ſucceſs, during the ſpace 


of two: years, to the inhabitants of Cimbria and 


Jutland. - 4 

After the death of his learned and pious com- 
panion Authbert, the zealous aad indefatigable 
Anſgar made a voyage into, Sweden, in 828, where 
his miniſterial labours were crowned with diſtin- 
guiſhed ſucceſs. On his return into Germany, in 


331, he was decorated by Lewis the Meek with 


eccleſiaſtical honours ; he was created archbiſhop 
of the new church at Hamburgh, and of the whole 
north, to which dignity the ſuperintendance of 
the church of Bremen was afterwards annexed in 
the year 844 *. | 

Under the reign of Baſilius the Macedonian, 
who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks 
in 'the year 867, the Sclavonians, Arentani, and 
certain provinces of Dalmatia, diſpatched a ſolemn 
embaſſy to Conſtantinople, to declare their reſolu- 
tion of conforming to the eccleſiaſtical forms and 


civil juriſdiction of the Greeks. This propoſal 


was received with admiration and joy; and was 
anſwered by a ſuitable ardour and zeal for the con- 
verſion of a people which ſeemed ſo ingenuouſly 
diſpoſed to embrace the truth: a competent num 
ber of Grecian divines was accordingly deputed 

to inſtruct them in the knowledge of the goſpel, 
and to admit them by baptiſm into the Chriſtian 
church +. The warlike nation of the Ruſſians, 


* Moſhcim, 2... D584 + 1d.-- : . , 
| having 
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having entered into a treaty of peace with Balilius; 
were engaged, by various preſents and promiſes, to 
profeſs the - truths of Chriſtianity ;' in conſequence 
of which, they not only received the miniſters who 
were appointed to inſtruct them, but an archbi- 
ſhop, whom the Grecian patriarch Ignatius had 
ſent among them, to perfect their converſion and 
eſtabliſh their church “. | 

Such: was the commencement of Chritianity 
among the Ruſſians, who were inhabitants of the 
Ukraine; and who, a ſhort time before their con- 
verſion, fitted out a formidable fleet, and, ſetting 
fail from Kiovia for Conſtantinople, ſpread terror 
and diſmay throughout the whole empire. 

«© Truth and candour,” ſays an author + by no 
means too favourably diſpoſed to Chriſtianity, 
« muſt acknowledge, that the converſion of the 
North imparted many temporal, benefits both to 
the old and new Chriſtians. The rage of war, in- 
herent to the human ſpecies, could not be healed 
by the evangelic precepts of charity and peace 


and the ambition of catholic princes has renewed 


in every age the calamities of hoſtile contention. 
But the admiſſion of the barbarians into the pale 
of civil and eccleſiaſtical ſociety delivered Europe 
from the depredations, by ſea and land, of the 
Normans, the Hungarians, and the Ruſſians, who 
learned to ſpare their brethren, and cultivate their 
“ Conſtantinus Porph. Vita Baſilii Macedonis, ſ. 96. p. 157. 
1 Mr. Gibbon. 
1 poſ- 
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poſſeſſions. The eſtabliſhment of law and order 
was promoted by the influence of the dergy : ; and 
the rudiments of art and ſcience were introduced 
into the ſavage countries of the globe. The liberal 
piety of the Ruſſian princes engaged in their fer- 
vice the moſt ſkilful of the Greeks, to decorate the 
cities, and inſtruct the inhabitants: the dome and 
the paintings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in 
the churches of Kiow and Novogorod ; the writ- 
ings of the fathers were tranſlated into the Scla- 
vonic idiom; and three hundred noble youths were 
invited or compelled to. attend the leſſons of the 
college of Jaroſlaus.” 

The Saracens had extended their uſurpations 
with amazing ſucceſs. Lords of Aſia, a few pro- 
vinces excepted, their conqueſts reached to the ex. 
tremities of India, and the greater part of Africa. 
Ever diſpoſed to enterpriſe, and allured by the 
fertility of the oppoſite ſhores, they willingly 
liſtened to the invitation. of Count Julian, who, 
diſpleaſed with his ſovereign, offered to introduce 
the Saracens into the heart of Spain; and this 
country, which during two hundred years reſiſted 
the arms of Rome, was in a few months ſubdued 

by the followers of Mahomet. Crete, Sardinia and 
| Corſica were added to their conqueſts, and in 827 
Sicily ſubmitted to the faith and juriſdiction of her 
Arabian conquerors. Theſe conqueſts were the pre- 
curſors of an attempt upon Rome : the barbarians 
' penetrated to the walls of the city, and their divis 
ſions 
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ſionsꝰ alone preſerved from ſubjugation the ancient 
miſtreſs of the weſt. The diſtreſs of the Romans was 
increaſed by the death of their pontiff Sergius II. 
In his ſucceſſor they however ſound a chief fitted for 
the employments both of the cabinet and the field; 
and under Leo IV. the Saracens were repulſed 
from the ſhores of the Tyber. It may be eaſily 
conceived that the unprecedented proſperity of a 
nation accuſtomed to bloodſhed and rapine, and 
which beheld 'the Chriſtians wath the utmoſt 
averſion, muſt have been extremely injurious 
to the progreſs of the goſpel, and to the tran- 
quillity of the church. In the eaſt, a prodigious 
number of Chriſtian families embraced the religion 
of their conquerors, that they might be ſuffered to 
continue in the peaceful enjoyment of their poſſeſ- 
fions. Many indeed refuſed a compliance ſo cri- 
minal, and with pious magnanimity adhered to 
their principles in the face of perſecution : ſuch 
were however gradually reduced to extreme miſery, 
and not only deſpoiled of their poſſeſſions and ad- 
vantages, but in time were ſo entirely debaſed 
by che yoke of oppreſſion, as to ſink by degrees 
into the groſſeſt ignorance, and to loſe every 
veſtige of Chriſtianity except the mere name, 
and a few external rites and ceremonies. The 
European Saracens, particularly thoſe who were 
ſettled in Spain, were leſs intolerant, and ſeemed 
to have loſt the greateſt part of their native fero- 
city. It muſt however be confeſſed, that this mild 


Gibbon, chap, 52. | 
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and tolerating conduct of the Saracens was not 
without ſeveral exceptions of cruelty *, 

The European Chriſtians experienced the _ 
| Govere ſufferings from the inſatiable fury of the bar- 
barous hordes which iſſued from the northern pro- 
yinces. The Normans, under which general 
term are comprehended the Danes, Norwegians, 
and Swedes, whoſe habitations lay along the coaſts 
of the Baltic ſea, were a people ' accuſtomed to 
carnage and rapine. Their petty kings and chiefs, 
who ſubſiſted by piracy and plunder, had, during 
the reign of Charlemagne, infeſted with their fleets 
the coaſts of the German ocean; but were re- 
ſtrained by the oppoſition they met with from the 
vigilance and activity of that prince. In this cen- 
tury, however, they became more bold and enter- 
priſing; made frequent irruptions into Germany, 
Britain, Frieſland, and Gaul; and carried along 
with them, wherever they went, fire and ſword, 
deſolation and horror. The impetuous fury of 
theſe barbarians not only ſpread deſolation through 
the Spaniſh provinces, but even penetrated into 
the heart of Italy. In the year 857, they ſacked 
and pillaged ſeveral cities of that region, The 
ancient records of the Franks abound with the 
moſt diſmal accounts of their horrid exploits. 

* See, for example, the account which is given of Eulogius, 


who ſuffered martyrdom at Cordova, in the Acta Sanctorum ad 
d. xi. Martii, tom. ii. p. 88; as alſo of Roderic and Salomon, 


two Spaniſh martyrs of this century, Ibid. ad d. xiii, Marti, 


238. N 
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The firſt intention of theſe invaders extended 
only to plunder : but charmed at length with the 
beauty and fertility of the provinces which they 
were ſo cruelly depopulating, they began to form 


ſettlements in them, Too feeble, or too much 


occupied by other views, the European princes 
were not in a condition to oppoſe their uſur- 
pations: on the contrary, Charles the Bald was 
obliged, in the year 850, to reſign a conſiderable 
part of his dominions to this powerful banditti; 
and a few years after, under the reign of Charles 
the Groſs, emperor, and king of France, the fa- 
mous Norman chief Godofred entered with an 
army into Frieſland, and obſtinately refuſed to 
ſheath his ſword before he was maſter of the whole 
province. Such however of the Normans as ſet- 
tled among the Chriſtians, contracted a gentler turn 
of mind, and gradually departed from their primi- 
tive ferocity. Their marriages with the Chriſtians 
contributed, no doubt, to their civilization, and 
engaged them to abandon the ſuperſtition of their 
anceſtors with more facility, and to embrace the 
_ goſpel with more readineſs, Thus the haughty 


conqueror of Frieſland was induced to profeſs the - 


Chriſtian religion, after he had received in mar- 

riage, from Charles the Groſs, Giſela, the * 
ter of the younger Lothaire. 

The licentiouſneſs of the clergy increaſed at this 

period, and particularly in thoſe parts where the 

people ſtill retained any ſhare in the elections. In 
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the eaſt, tumult, diſcord, conſpiracies, and treaſons 


reigned uncontrouled, and all things were carried 
by violence. In the weſtern provinces, the bi- 


ſhops and clergy were become extremely voluptu- 
ous and effeminate, The ignorance of the. ſacer- 
dotal order was in many places fo deplorable, that 


few of them could write or even read, and ſtill fewer 
were capable of expreſſing their erroneous opinions 


in religion with any degree of method or perſpi- 


cuity : hence it happened, that when any affair of 


conſequence was to be committed to writing, they 


had commonly recourſe to ſome perſon who was 


ſuppoſed to be endowed with ſuperior abilities. 
Many other circumſtances concurred, particu» 

larly in the European nations, to produce and aug- 

ment theſe evils: Among theſe we may account 


the calamities of the times, the ſanguinary and 


perpetual wars which were carried on between 
Lewis the Meek and his family, the incurſions and 


conqueſts of the barbarous nations, the groſs and in- 


credible ignorance of the nobility, and the affluence 
and riches that from every quarter flowed in upon 
the churches and religious ſeminaries. Nor were 
other motives wanted to diſhonour the church, by 
introducing into it a corrupt miniſtry. A noble- 


man, who, from a deficiency of talents, activity, or 
courage, was rendered incapable of appearing with 
dignity in the cabinet, or with honour in the field, 


immediately directed his views towards the church, 
aimcd at a diftinguiſhed FO among its chiefs and 


rulers, 
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rulers, and became in conſequence a contagious 
example of ſtupidity and vice to the inferior clergy. 

Thoſe patrons of churches, who poſſeſſed the 
| right of election, unwilling to ſubmit their diſorderly 
conduct to the keen cenſure of zealous and upright 
| paſtors, commonly committed to the moſt abject, 
ignorant, and worthleſs ecclefiaſtics the cure of 
ſouls . Beſides all this, it frequently happened 
that princes, to ſatisfy the rapacity of their ſoldiers 
and domeſtics, boldly invaded the poſſeſſions 
of the church, which they diſtributed among A 
their armies; and in conſequence of this the 
prieſts and monks, in order to avoid periſhing 
through hunger, abandoned themſelves to the 
practice of violence, fraud, and every ſpecies of 
crime, which they conſidered as the only means 
that remained, of procuring themſelves a ſub- 
ſiſtence. | 


: / 

* Agobardus, De Privilegiis et Jute Sacerdotum, cap, xi. 
p. 341, tom. i,—Genius and virtue have a natural claim to the 
patronage and protection of all who fill the higher departments 
both in civil and eccleſiaſtical life, as they exerciſe thoſe offices 
merely in truſt for the public. But, if no ſuch claim exiſted, 
good policy alone would diate an attention to perſons of ability. 
In ſeaſons of difficulty theſe are the only ſupports which can be 
relied on; and as the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of gratitude are, it is 
to be hoped, inſeparably connected with the other ſtrong feelings 
of genius, the nation or the individual, who places a reliance on 
ſuch characters, will ſeldom find their confidence abuſed, To 
the diſpraiſe of great talents, it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that they 
are too frequently united with irritability of temper, and it is 
dangerous to provoke them by unmerited neglet, 

a | H ͤh 2 | The 
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The Roman pontiffs were raiſed to that high 
dignity by the ſuffrages of the ſacerdoral order, 
accompanied by the voice of the people ; but after 
their election, the approbation of the emperor was 
neceſſary to their conſecration. There is indeed 
yet extant, an edi ſuppoſed to have been pub- 
liſhed, in the year 817, by Lewis the Meek, in 
which he aboliſhes this imperial right, and grants 
to the Romans not only the power of electing their 
ponriff, but alſo the privilege of inſtalling and con- 
ſecrating him when elected, without waiting for 
the emperor's conſent ®, . But this grant will de- 
ceive none who examine the affair with any de- 
gree of attention and diligence, ſince ſeveral of the 
learned have proved it fpurious by the moſt irre- 
ſiſtible arguments +. It muſt however be con- 
ſeſſed, that; after the time of Charles the Bald, a 
new ſcene was exhibited, and the unportant change 
above mentioned was really introduced. Thar 
prince having obtained the imperial dignity by 
the good offices of the biſhop of Rome, returned 
this eminent ſervice by exonerating the ſucceeding 
pontiffs from the obligation of waiting for the con- 
ſent of the emperors, in order to their being in- 
ſtalled in office. Thus from the time of Eugenius 


* Harduint Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1236, Le Cointe, Annales 
Eceleſ. Francor. tom. vii. ad An. 817. f. 6, Baluaii — 
Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 591. 

+ Muratori, Droits de PEmpire ſur “ Etat Ecelcfiaſt. p. 54; 
Antiq. Ital. Medi Evi, tom. iii. p. 29, 30. 
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III. who was raiſed to the pontificate in 884, the 
election was carried on without the leaſt regard to 
law, order, or even decency, and was generally at- 
tended with civil tumults and diſſenſions, until the 
reign of Otho the Great, who put a ſtop to theſe 
diſorderly proceedings. | 
The principle of aggrandizing the Roy ſee, 
which had almoſt invariably governed the conduct 
of the popes, was not likely to be diminiſhed at a 
period when they taſted the ſweets of uncontrouled 
power. To render it the more permanent, they 
attempted to diſcard the authority of the king of 
France, from whom ſo large a portion of their tem- 
poral power was derived. Notwithſtanding their 
ancreaſed dominion, the pontiffs of this century 
were however little diſtinguiſhed by any eminent 
qualities; and to attenipt to detail their hiſtory, 
would be to amuſe the reader with a catalogue of 
names. Between the reigns of Leo IV. and Bene- 
dict III. a female pope has been introduced. This 
extraordinary or imaginary perſon is {till charac- 
terized by the popular name of Pope Joan, but the 
' Papal title which is aſſigned to her is that of John 
VIII. She is reported to have been a native of 
Germany, and early to have conceived a ftrong 
attachment to literature and ſcience. With a view 
of gratifying withoutreſtraint this favourite propen- 
ſity, ſhe is ſaid to have aſſumed the habit ofa man, 
and to have ſtudied at Athens. From Athens ſhe 
Procceded to Rome, where her eloquence, learn- 
Hh 3 ing, 
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ing, and popular manners, commanded the ad- 
miration of all who heard her in the public diſpu- 
tations of the ſchools. By ſucceſlive ſteps ſhe aſ- 
cended the papal throne in 8 54; but unfortunately 
ſhe indulged in paſſions very inconſiſtent with the 
- purſuits of literature, or the maintenance of her 
dignity. After a reign of two years five months 
and four days, the fruit of her indiſcretions expoſed 
her in a very improper fituation in a public proceſ- 
ſion ; her paramour 1s faid to have been a cardinal, 
who officiated as her chaplain ; and ſhe expired 
in this very proceſſion of the pains of labour in the 
ſtreet, between the theatre called Coliſeum and 
the church of St. Clement. Such is the narrative 
which was believed for ſucceſſive centuries, and 
with fo little offence to the Catholics themſelves, 
that her ſtatue is ſaid to have occupied a place 
among thoſe of the popes, in the cathedral of 
Sienna *. It is alfo ſupported by the teſtimony 
of Platina, who dedicated his hiſtory to Sixtus IV.; 
by that of Ranulphus, in his Polychronicon ; by 
Martinus Polonus, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Coſenſa; by Damaſius, Pandulphus, Marianus 
Scotus, Sigibert abbot of Gemblours, archbiſhop 
Antoine, and is mentioned as a well known fact 
by both Petrarch and Boccacio. Nothwithſtand- 
ing theſe autho: ities, however, the fact has been 
- queſtioned by ſome later critics; and their argu- 
ments on the ſubject are plauſible at leaſt, Thar 

* Pagi Crit, t. iii, p. 624—626, 

Dn. W a perſon 
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a perſon of ſuch abilities ſhould expoſe herſelf to 
the danger of ſuch an event as occaſioned the diſ- 
covery, is rather improbable ; but it is ſtil] more 
improbable that the keen and ambitious Photius 
ſhould neglect ſuch an opportunity of expoſing w 
ridicule the pretenſions to infallibility which were 
maintained by a rival ſee. To all this it may be 
added, that very accurate chronologies, and even 
the teſtimony of a contemporary, Anaſtaſius, in- 
diſſolubly link the death of Leo and the elevation 
of Benedict, both which events are fixed by them 
to the year 857 *. 

From the liberahty of the . race 
the ſee of Rome continued to derive ſubſtantial be- 
nefits; and, though the pretended donations of 
Lewis the Meek are generally diſcredited, the cir- 
cumſtances of the family ſoon afforded a pretence 
for new uſurpations. After the death of Lewis II. 
a fatal war broke out between the poſterity of 
Charlemagne, among whom there were {ſeveral 


* If the ſtory was eſtabliſhed as firmly as any other hiſtorical 
fact, it would in an enlightened age reflect no diſcredit on the 
Romiſh church. The vices of Joan were not. ſo flagrant as thoſe 
of John XIII. Alexander VI. and others. With reſpect to the 
diſgrace of a female occupying the firſt ſtation in the church, let 


it be remembered, that in the eſtimation of Pope Sixtus V. one 


of the greateſt monarchs, that ever ſwayeda ſceptre, was a female'; 

or let any perſon endowed with a tolerable portion of reaſon and 
eandour aſk himſelf, whether the ſovereignty of Rome would be in 
greater danger in the hands of the great female hiſtorian of Eng- 
land, or in thoſe of the endleſs train of pedants and bigots, whoſe 


brows have ſo unworthily been decorated with the triple crown. 
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competitors for the empire. This furniſhed the 
Italian princes, and the Roman pontiff John VIII. 
with a favourable opportunity of aſſuminꝑ to them- 
ſelves the right of nominating to the imperial 
throne, and of excluding from all part in this elec- 
tion the nations, who had formerly the right of ſuf- 
frage; and, if the opportunity was favourable, it 
was ſeized with avidity, and improved with the ut- 
moſt dexterity and zeal. Their favour and intereft 
were earneſtly ſolicited by Charles the Bald, whoſe 
entreaties were rendered effectual by rich preſents, 
prodigious ſums of money, and moſt pompous 
promifes ; in conſequence of which he was pro- 
claimed emperor in 876, by the pontiff John VIII. 
and by the Italian princes afſembled at Pavia. 
Carloman, and Charles the Groſs, who ſucceeded 
him in the kingdom of Italy and in the Roman em- 
pire, were alſo elected by the Roman pontiff and 
the Italian princes. After the reign of theſe prin- 
ces, the empire was torn in pieces; the moſt de- 
plorable tumults and commotions aroſe in Italy, 
France, and Germany, which were governed, or 
rather ſubdued and uſurped, by various chiefs; 
and in this confuſed ſcene, the higheſt bidder was, 
by the aſſiſtance of the avaricious pontiffs, generally 
raiſed to the government of Italy, and to the i im- 
perial throne “. 
Thus the power and influence of the popes, in 
* This matter is amply illuſtrated by Sigonius, i in his famous 
book De Regno Italiæ, and by the other writers of * and 


Italian hiſtory. | 
1 | civil 
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civil affairs, aroſe in a ſhort time to an enormous 


height, through the favour and protection of the 

princes in whoſe cauſe they had employed the in- 
fluence which ſuperſtition had given them over the 
minds of the people. The increaſe of their au- 

thority, in religious matters, was not leſs rapid, 
nor leſs conſiderable ; and it aroſe from the ſame 
cauſes. The European princes ſuffered themſelves 
to be diveſted of the ſupreme authority in religious 
affairs, which they had derived from Charlemagne; 
the power of the biſhops was greatly diminiſhed ; 
and even the. authority of both provincial and ge- 
neral councils: began to decline. The Roman 
pontiffs, elated with this dangerous proſperity, were 
eagerly bent upon perſuading all, and they had in- 
deed the good fortune to perſuade many, that the 


biſhop of Rome was conſtituted and appointed by 
Jeſus Chriſt ſupreme legiſlator and judge of the 


univerſal church; and that therefore the biſhops 
derived all their authority from the Roman pontiff, 
nor could the councils determine any thing without 


his permiſſion and conſent *. 


| In order to gain credit to this new eccleſiaſtical 
ſtem, ſo different from the ancient rules of church 
government, and to ſupport the haughty preten- 


ſions of the pontiffs to ſupremacy and indepen- 


dence, it was neceſſary to have recourſe to the au- 

thority of ancient deeds. Some of the moſt in- 

genious and zealous partiſans of the court of 

Rome were therefore employed in forging conven- 
| * Moſheim, 
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tions, acts of councils, epiſtles, and ſimilar records, 
by which it might appear that, in the firſt ages of 
the church, the Roman pontiffs were clothed with 
the ſame ſpiritual majeſty and ſupreme authority 
which they now aſſumed, - 
Among theſe fictitious ſupports of the papal 
dignity, the famous Decretal Epiſtles, as they are 
called, faid to have been written by the pontiffs of 
the primitive times, deſerve chiefly to be ſtigma- 
tized. They were the productions of an obſcure 
writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them the name 
of Iſidore, biſhop of Seville. Some of them had 
appeared in the eighth century; but they were now 
entirely drawn from their obſcurity, and produced, 
with an air of oſtentation and triumph, to demon- 
ſtrate the ſupremacy of the Roman pontiffs, The 
deciſions of a certain Roman council, which is ſaid 
to have been held during the pontificate of Sil- 
veſter, were likewiſe alleged in behalf of the ſame 
cauſe: but this council had never been ſo much 
as heard of before the preſent century; and the 
accounts now given of it proceeded from the ſame 
ſource with the Decretals, and were equally au- 
thentic. . © 
The monaſtic Jife was now univerſally in the 
higheſt eſteem; and nothing could equal the ve- 
neration that was paid to ſuch as devoted them- 
ſelves to the ſacred gloom and indolence of a con- 
** The celebrated td of Conſtantine to the church is 
with much apparent probability referred to this period. 
* vent. 
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vent. The Greeks and orientals had been long ; 
accuſtomed to regard the monkiſh orders and diſ- 
cipline with the greateſt admiration ; but it was 
only fnce the beginning of the laſt century chat 
this paſſion was indulged among the Latins to 
ſuch an extravagant length. In the preſent age 
its boundaries were ſtill further extended: kings, 
dukes, and counts forgot their true dignity, even 
the fulfilling with zeal the duties of their high ſta- 


tions; and affected that contempt of the world and 


its grandeur, which they miſtonk for magnawim 
and real devotion®. 

After the baniſhment of Irene, the —_— 
concerning jmages was renewed among the Greeks; 
and was carried on by the contending parties, 
during the half of this century, with various and 
uncertain ſucceſs. The emperor Nicephorus, 
though he did not abrogate the decrees of the 
council of Nice, nor order the images to be taken 
out of the churches, yet deprived the patrons of 
image-worſhip of all power to moleſt or injure 
their adverſaries, and ſeems upon the whole to 
have been an enemy to that idolatrous ſervice. 
But his ſucceflor Michael Curopalates, ſurnamed 
Rhangabe, purſued very different meaſures. Fee- 
ble and timorous, and dreading the rage of the 

* It appears that there were ſtill remaining ſome Stylitz, or 


pillar monks. This ſublime order had therefore continued three 
hundred and fifty years from its firſt inſtitution, Fiery, x 
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prieſts and monks who maintained the cauſe of 
images, he favoured that cauſe during his ſhort 
reign, and perſecuted its adverſaries with the 
greateſt rancour and cruelty. The ſcene again 
changed upon the acceſſion of Leo the Armenian 
to the empire, who aboliſhed the decrees of the 
Nicene council, relating to the uſe and worſhip 
of images, in a council aſſembled at Conſtantino- 
ple in 814*; without however enacting any penal 
laws againſt their idolatrous worſhippers. This 
moderation, far from ſatisfying the patriarch 
Nicephorus, and the other partiſans of image- 
worſhip, only ſerved to encourage their obſtinacy, 
and to increaſe their infolence; upon which the 
emperor removed the haughty prelate from his of- 
face, and chaſtiſed the fury of ſeveral of his adhe- 
rents with a deſerved puniſhment. His ſucceſſor 
Michael, ſurnamed Balbus, or the Stammerer, 
was compelled to obſerve the ſame conduct, and 
to depart from the clemency and indulgence which 
in the beginning of his reign he had diſcovered 
towards the worſhippers of images, whoſe idolatry 
however he was far from approving; the monks 
in particular excited his indignation by their fana- 
tical rage, and forced him to treat them with par- 
ticular ſeverity . But the zeal of his ſon and 

ſuceeſſor 


Fleury, and ſome other writers, place the meeting of this 
council ia the year 815. 5 
+ This emperor, writing to the emperor Lewis, gives bim 
the following remarkable account of the idolaters: Many of 
"ur 
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ſucceſſor Theophilus, in diſcouraging idolatry, was 
ſtill more vehement; for he oppoſed the worſhip- 
pers of images with great violence, and went ſo 
far as to condemn to death ſome of the more ob- 
ſtinate ſupporters of that impetuous faction. Upon 
the death of Theophilus, which happened in the 
year 842, the regency was entruſted with the em- 
preſs Theodora, during her ſon's minority. This 
ſuperſtitious princeſs, fatigued with the importu- 
nate ſolicitations of the monks, deluded by their 
forged miracles, and not a little influenced by 
their inſolent threats, aſſembled in the ſame year 
a council at Conſtantinople, in which the decrees 
of the ſecond Nicene council were re-inſtated in 
their loft authority, and the Greeks were indulged 

in their corrupt propenſity to image · worſnip, by a 
decifive law. Thus, after a controverfy which had 


| \ | 
our clergy and laity, departing from the apoſtolical traditions, 
have introduced pernicious novelties. They took -down the 
| croſſes in the churches, and put the images in their room, before 
which they lighted up lamps, and burned incenſe, honouring 
them as the croſs. They ſang before them, worſhipped them, 
and implored their ſuceour. Many dreſſed the female images 
with robes, and made them ſtand godmothers to their children. 
They offered up hair to them, when they cut it off for the firlt 
time. Some preſbyters ſcratched off the paint from the images, 
and mixed it with the holy euchariſt, and gave it in the com- 
munion. Others put the body of the Lord into the hands of 
the images, and made the communicants take it out thence. 
Others uſed beards, with pictures painted on them, inſtead of 
an altar, on which they conſecrated the elements; and wr | 
Gmilar abuſes they committed. ; 
been 


on the one hand, and thofe who were totally averſe 
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been protracted during the ſpace of an hundred 


and ten years, the cauſe of idolatry triumphed over 
the dictates of reaſon and Chriſtianity; the whole 
eaſt, the Armenians excepted, bowed down before 
the victorious images; nor did any of the ſucceed- 
ing emperors attempt'to recover the Greeks from 
this ſuperſtitious frenzy, or to reſtrain them in the 
performance of this puerile worſhip, The council 
which was held at Conſtantinople under Photius, 
in the year 879, and which is reckoned by the 
Greeks the eighth general council, added force 
and yigour to idolairy, by maintaining the ſanc- 
tity of images, and approving, confirming, and 
renewing the Nicene decrees. The ſame council 
expunged the word #licque from the creed. 

The triumph of images, notwithſtanding the 
zealous efforts of Roman pontiffs in their favour, 
was obtained with much more difficulty among 
the Latins than it had been among the Grecks: 
for the former ſtill continued to maintain that in- 
valuable, and indeed inalienable, privilege of 


J ging or themſelves in religious matters; and 


far from being diſpoſed to ſubmit their rea- 
ſon implicitly to the deciſions of the pontiff, or to 


conſider any thing as infallible and true which had 
human authority only for its foundation. Moſt of 


the European Chriſtians ſteered a middle courſe be- 
tween the idolaters and the iconoclaſts ; between 
thoſe who were zealous for the worſhip of images 


10 
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to the uſe of them on the other. They were of 
opinion, as was already ſtated, that images mighr 
| be ſuffered as the means of aiding the memory of 
the faithful, and of calling to their remembrance 
the pious and virtuous actions of the perſons they 
repreſented; but they deteſted all thoughts of 
paying them the ſmalleſt degree of religious hom- 
age or adoration. Michael Balbus, when he 
ſent, in the year 824, a ſolemn embaſſy to Lewis 
the Meek, to renew and confirm the treaties of 
friendſhip and peace which had been concluded 
between his predeceſſors in the empire, and Char- 
lemagne, charged his miniſters, in a particular 
manner, to conciliate the king of the Franks to 
the party of the iconoclaſts, that they might gradu- 
ally ſuppreſs, by their united influence, the worſhip 
of images, and thus reſtore concord and tranquil- 
lity to the church. Lewis, upon this occaſion, / 
aſſembled a council at Paris in 824, to examine 
the propoſal of the Grecian emperor ; in which it 
was reſolved to adhere to the decrees of the council 
of Frankfort, which allowed the uſe of images in 
the churches; but ſeverely to prohibit treating 
them with the ſmalleſt marks of religious worſhip. 
In time, however, the: European Chriſtians de- 
Fa gradually from the obſervance of this in- 


* So Michael and his ſon Theophilus ſtyle Lewis, in their 
letter to him, refuſing him the title of emperor ; to which, how- 
ever, he had an undoubted right, i in nn of the treaties 
which my now deſired to renew. kT * 

dee 
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junction, and fell imperceptibly into a blind ſub» 
miſſion to the deciſions of the Roman pontiff, 
whoſe influence and authority grew daily more 
formidable. Towards the concluſion therefore of 
this century, the Gallican clergy began to pay a 
certain degree of religious homage to the ſacred 
images; and their example was followed by the 
Germans, and other nations*. 

Notwithſtanding this apoſtaſy, the Iconoclaſts 


vere not deſtitute of adherents among the Latins. 
The moſt eminent of theſe was Claudius, biſhop 


of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, and a diſciple of 
Felix biſhop of Urgel. This zealous prelate no 
ſooner obtained the epiſcopal digni@ through the 
favour of Lewis the Meek, than he began the du- 
ties of his function in the year 823, by ordering 
all images, and even the croſs itſelf, to be caſt out 
of the churches, and committed to the flames, 
The year following he compoſed a treatiſe, in 
which he not only defended theſe vehement pro- 
ceedings, and declared againſt the uſe, as well as 
the worſhip, of images; but alſo broached ſeveral 
other opinions that were contrary to the notions 
of the multitude, and to the prejudices of the 
times. He denied, among other things, in op- 
poſition to the Greeks, that the croſs was to be 
honoured with any kind of worſhip ; he treated 
Mabillon, Annal. Benedictin. tom. ii, p. 488—Id. Pref. 
ad Szc. iv. Actor. 88. Ord. BenediQi, Sæc. iv. part i. p. 7y 
8.—Le ones Annal. Eccleſ. Francor. tom. iv. ad h. a. 824. | 
relics 
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relics with the utmoſt contempt, as abſolutely 
deſtitute of the virtues which were attributed to 
them; and cenſured with much freedom and ſe- 
verity the frequent pilgrimages to the Holy Land, 
and the offerings at the tombs of ſaints, which 
produced ſuch immenſe emoluments to conſider- 
able bodies of eccleſiaſtics. It is not to be ſuppoſed 
that fuch a ſtand in defence of liberty and com- 
mon ſenſe ſhould paſs without oppoſition, Theo- 
domin biſhop of Turin, Jonas biſhop of Orleans, 
and ſome others, attempted to refute him in vo- 
luminous anſwers, and probably not without ſuc- 
cels in the apprehenſion of no ſmall portion of their 
readers. 
But of all the controverſies which this age pro- 

duced, the moſt intereſting is that which ended 
in the total diſunion of the Greek and Latin 
churches,. A vindictiye and jealous ſpirit of ani- 
moſity and contention had for a long time pre- 
vailed between the biſhops of Rome and Conſtan- 
tinople, and had ſometimes manifeſted itſelf in 
poſitive acts of violence. In this century it aroſe to 
an enormous height ; and broke forth into a moſt 
violent flame in the year 858, when the learned 


| Photius was choſen patriarch of Conſtantinople, 


by the emperor Michael, in the place of Ignatius, 
whom that prince expelled from his fee, and forced 
into exile, This violent proceeding, though it 
was juſtified and applauded by a council aſſembled 
at Conſtantinople, in the year 861, was far from 
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being attended with general approbation. Igna- 
tius appealed from this council to the Roman pon< 
tiff Nicholas I. who eſpouſed his intereſts; and in 
a council aſſembled at Rome, in 862, excommu- 
nicated Photius, as unlawfully elected; as well 


as his abettors, for having been concerned in ſo 


unrighteous a cauſe. The new patriarch, how- 
ever, was ſo far from being terrified or dejected 
by this excommunication, that he returned the 


compliment to the Roman pontiff; and in a coun- 


cil aſſembled at Conftantinople, in the year 866, 
declared Nicholas unworthy both of the place he 
held in the church, and alſo of being admitted to : 
the communion of Chriſtians. 
The Roman pontiff alleged a ſpecious pretext 
for appearing in this conteſt with ſo much violence, 
and exciting ſuch unhappy commotions in the 
church. This pretext was the innocence of Igna- 
tius, whom, upon an accuſation of treaſon, 
whether true or falſe, the emperor had degraded 
from his patriarchal dignity. This, however, 
was no more than a pretext : ambition and intereſt 
were the true though ſecret ſprings which directed 


the conduct of Nicholas, who would have borne 


with patience, and even have beheld with indif- 
ference, the unjuſt ſufferings of Ignatius, could 
he but have recovered from the Greeks the pro- 
vinces of Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, 
Theflaly, and Sicily, which the emperor and 


Photius had removed from the juriſdiction of the 
Roman 
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Roman ſee. Before he engaged in the cauſe of 
Ignatius, he ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Conſtan- 
tinople, to demand the reſtitution of theſe pro- 
vinces; but his demand was rejected with con- 
tempt: hence, under pretence of avenging the 
injuries committed againſt Ignatius, he indulged 
without reſtraint his own private reſentment ; and 
thus covered with the maſk of juſtice the fury of 
diſappointed ambition and avarice. 

While affairs were in this diſtracted ſtate, and 
the flame of controverſy was daily becoming more 
violent, Baſilius the Macedonian, who by the mur- 
der of his predeceſſor had enabled himſelf to ſeize 
the imperial throne, calmed at once theſe tumults, 
and reſtored peace to the church, by recalling Igna- 
tius from exile tothe high ſtation from which he had 
been degraded, and by confining Photius in a mo- 
naſtery. This imperial act of authority was ſolemnly 
approved and confirmed by a council aſſembled at 
Conſtantinople in the year 869, in which the legates 
of the Roman pontiff Adrian II. had conſiderable in- 
fluence, and were treated with the higheſt marks of 
diſtinctionꝰ. The Latins acknowledge this aſſemhly 
as the eighth œcumenical council, and in it the reli- 
gious diſputes between them and the Greeks were 
concluded, or ſilenced and ſuſpended at leaſt. But 
the controverſy concerning the authority of the Ro- 
man pontiffs, the limits of cheir ſpiritual empire, and 

*The writers on both ſides of this controverſy are enumerated 
by Fabricius, in his Bibl. Græca, vol. iv. c. xxxviii. p. 372. 
| 112 particularly 
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particularly their juriſdiction in Bulgaria, till ſub- 
ſiſted ; nor could all the efforts of papal ambition 
engage either Ignatius or the emperors to reſign 
Bulgaria, or any other province, to the ſee of Reme. 
Upon the death of Ignatius, which happened 
in the year 878, the emperor took Photius into 
favour, and placed him again at che head of the 
Greek church, in the patriarchal dignity whence 
he had fallen. This reſtoration of the degraded 
patriarch was agreed to by the Roman pontiff 
John VIII. upon condition, however, that Pho- 
tius would permit the Bulgarians to come under 
the juriſdiction of the Roman ſee. The latter pro- 
miſed to ſatisfy in this the demands of the pontiff, 
ro which the emperor alſo appeared ta concede *; 
hence it was that John VIII. ſent legates to the 
council held at Conſtantinople in 879, by whom 
be declared his approbation of the acts of that aſ- 
ſembly, and acknowledged Photius as his brother 
in Chriſt. The promiſes however of the emperor 
and the patriarch were far from being accom- 
pliſhed ; for, after this council, the former, proba- 
bly by the advice, or at leaſt with the conſent, of 
Photius, refuſed to transfer the province of Bul- 
garia to the Roman pontiff; and it muſt be con- 
feſſed that this refuſal was founded upon weighty 
and important reaſons. The pontiff, notwithſtand- 
ing, was highly irritated at this diſappointment, 
and ſent Marinus to Conſtantinople in the character 


* Mich. Le Quien, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 103. 
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of legate, to declare that he had changed his 
mind concerning Photius, and that he entirely 
approved of the ſentence of excommunication 
which had formerly been iſſued againſt him. The 
legate, upon delivering this diſagreeable meſſage, 
was caſt into priſon by the emperor, but was after- 
wards ſet free; and being raiſed to the pontificate 
upon the death of John VIII. recalled the remem - 
brance of this injurious treatment, and levelled a 
new ſentence of condemnation againſt Photius. 
This ſentence was treated with contempt by the 
haughty patriarch. But, about ſix years after this 
period, he experienced again the fragility of ſub- 
lunary grandeur and elevation, by a fall which 
concluded his proſperous days: for in the year 886, 
Leo, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, the ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Baſilius, depoſed him from the patriarchal 
ſee, and confined him in an Armenian monaſtery, 
where he died in the year 891. The death of 
Photius, who was the only author of the ſchiſms 
that divided the Greeks and Latins, might have 
been an occaſion of removing theſe unhappy con- 
teſts, and of reſtoring peace and concord in the 
church, if the Roman pontiffs had not been re- 
gardleſs of the demands of equity, as well as of 
the duty of Chriſtian moderation. But they in- 
dulged their paſſions at the expence of ſound po- 
licy, and would be fatisfied with nothing leſs than 
the degradation of all the prieſts and bilhops who 
had been ordained by Photius. The Greeks, on 
| * = the 
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the other hand, were ſhocked at the arrogance of 
theſe unjuſt pretenſions, and refuſed to fubmit 
to them on any conditions. Hence refentment 
and irritation renewed the ſpirit of diſpute 
which had been happily declining; religious as 
well as civil conteſts were again fet on foot ; new 
controverſies were added to the old; until the fa- 
tal ſchiſm took place, which produced a laſting and 
total ſeparation between the Greek and Latin 
churches". 


15 CHAP. 
The Aiſtinguiſhi ng tenets of the Greek church are as 


follow; rs 
1. They diſown the 1 of the pope, and deny that the 
church of Rome is the true Catholic church. 

2. They do not baptize their children till they are e three, 
four, five, fix, ten, nay ſometimes eighteen, years of age. 

3- They inſiſt that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper ought 
to be adminiſtered in both kinds; and they give the ſacrament 
to children immediately after baptiſm. | 

4+ They deny that there is any ſuch place as purgatory, not- 
withſtanding they pray for the dead, that God would have merey 
on them at the general judgment. 

5. They exclude confirmation, extreme unftion, and matri- 
mony out of the ſeven ſacraments. 

6. They deny auricular confeſſion to be a divine precept, and 
fay it is only a poſitive injunction of the church. 

7. They pay no religious homage to the euchariſt. 

S. They adminiſter the communion in both kinds to the laity, 
both in ſickneſs and in health, though they have never applied 
themſelves to their confeſſors ; becauſe they are perſuaded, that a 
livelye faith is all which is . for the worthy receiving of 
the Lord's ſupper. 

9. They 
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CHAP. II. 
or DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CEREMONIES IN THE 
NINTH CENTURY. 


Morſbip of * Multiplication of theſe Celeſtial Advocates 
Forgeries of Legends—Rage for Relics— Apology for 
this Paſſion—New Doctrines concerning the Preſence of 

Cbriſt in the Euchariſi—Cantroverſies on this Subjefl— 
Abolition of Choro-Epiſcopi - Netu Orders of Monts 
Feſtivalt in Honour of Saints —All-Saints'-Day—St. 
Michael The Croſs carried before the Pape Ordeal 
Trials —-by Cold Water by Single Combat==by Auen 
the Croſs. | 


HE ignorance and corruption that diſho- 
noured the Chriſtian church, in this century, 
were great beyond meaſure; and were there no 
other examples of their enormity upon record, 
than the ſingle inſtance of that ſtupid veneration 
which was paid to the bones and carcaſes of de- 


9. They maintain that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds only from 
* Father, and not from the Son. . 
o. They admit of no images in relief, or emboſſed work ; _ 
afe paintings, and ſculptures in copper or ſilver. 
11, They approve of the marriage of prieſts, provided they 
enter into that ſtate before their admiſſion into holy orders. 
12. They condemn all fourth marriages. _ 
13. They obſerve a number of holy days; and keep four faſts 
in the year more ſolemn than the reſt, of which the faſt in Lent, 


N Eaſter, is the chief, 
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parted ſaints, this would be ſufficient to convince 


us of the deplorable progreſs of ſuperſtition. This 


idolatrous devotion was now confidered as the moſt 
ſacred and momentous branch of religion; nor did 
any dare to entertain the ſmalleſt hopes of finding 
the Deity propitious, before they had affured 
themſelves of the protection and interceſſion of 
ſome of this ſacred order. Hence every church, 

and indeed every private Chriſtian, had their par- 
ticular patron among the ſaints, from an apprehen- 
fion perhaps that their ſpiritual intereſts would be 
but indifferently conducted by thoſe who were al- 
ready employed reſpecting the fouls of others. This 
notion rendered it neceſſary to multiply prodigi- 
ouſly the number of ſaints, and to create daily 
new patrons for the deluded people; and this was 
indeed performed with fufficient zeal. The prieſts ; 
and monks employed their whole time and inven- 
tion, and peopled at diſcretion the inviſible world 
with imaginary protectors. They diſpelled the thick 
darkneſs, which covered the pretended ſpiritual 
exploits of many holy men; and they invented both 
names and hiſtories of ſaints “ who never had an 
exiſtence, in order that they might not be at a 
loſs to furniſh the credulous multitude with objects 
proper to perpetuate their ſuperſtition, and to 
nouriſh their confidence. Many choſe heir: own 


* Sce Dr. Middleton' s Letter from Rome, paſſim, i in which, 


we find the names of St. Baccho, St. 1. Sts Amphibolus, 
TuveDs &C. 


1 guides, 
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guides, and committed their ſpiritual intereſts 
either to phantoms of their own creation, or to diſ- 
tracted fanatics, whom they eſteemed as ſaints, 
for no other reaſon than becauſe they had lived 
like madmen. 
The eccleſiaſtical councils found it neceſſary, 
at length, to ſet limits to the licentious ſuperſtition 
of the ignorant populace, who, with a view to 
have ſtill more friends in the celeſtial regions (for 
ſuch were their groſs notions), were daily adding 
new ſaints to the liſt of their imaginary mediators. 
They accordingly declared, by a ſolemn decree, 
that no departed Chriſtian ſhould be conſidered as 
a member of the order of ſaints, before the biſhop 
in a provincial council, and in preſence of the 
people, had pronounced him worthy of that diſ- 
tinguiſhed honour . This remedy, feeble and 
illuſory as it was, contributed in ſome meaſure to 
reſtrain the fanatical temerity of the ſaint- makers; 
but, in its conſequences, it was the occaſion of a 
new acceſſion of power to the ſee of Rome. Even 
ſo early as this century, many were of opinion that 
it was proper and expedient, though not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that the deciſions of biſhops and, 
councils ſhould be confirmed by the conſent and 
authority of the Roman pontiff, whom they con- 
ſidered as the ſupreme and univerſal biſhop; nor 
will this appear ſurpriſing to any who refle& upon 
the enormous ſtrides which the biſhops of Rome 


Mabillon, Act. Sanctor. Ord. BenediCti, Sæc. v. 
| | made 
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made toward unbounded dominion, in the preced- 
ing ages of barbariſm, the corruption and darkneſs 
of which were peculiarly favourable to their am- 
bitious pretenſions. We have however no exam- 
ple of any perſon ſolemnly canonized by the bi- 
ſhop of Rome alone, before the tenth century, when 
Udalric, biſhop of Augſburg, received this dig- 
nity in a formal manner from John XV, It is 
however certain that, previous to that period, the 
Roman pontiffs were conſulted in ſimilar caſes, 
and their judgment reſpected in the choice of ce- 
leſtial mediators * 

This prepoſterous multiplication of ſaints be- 
came a new ſource of abuſes and frauds. It was 
thought neceſſary to write the lives of theſe celeſ- 
tial patrons, in order to procure for them the ve- 
neration and confidence of a deluded multitude ; 
and all the reſources of forgery and fable were con- 
ſequently exhauſted to celebrate exploits which 
had never exiſted. There is yet extant a prodigi- 
ous quantity of theſe trifling legends, the greater 
part of which were undoubtedly forged, after the 
time of Charlemagne, by the monaſtic writers. 
The fame impoſtors who peopled the celeſtial re- 


See the candid and impartial account given of this matter 
by the late pope Benedict XIV. in his laborious work, De Servo- 
rum Dei Beatificatione, et Beatorum Canonizatione, lib. i. 
Cap. vii. p. go, tom. i. Opp. edit. Roman,—Tt were to be. 
wiſhed, that hiſtorians of the church of Rome would always 
imitate the prudence, * and ir of that illuſtrious 


pontiff. 
gions 
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gions with fictitious ſaints, employed alſo their 
fruitful inventions in embelliſhing with falſe mira- 
cles, and other impertinent forgeries, the hiſtory 
of thoſe who had been really martyrs or confeſſors 
in the cauſe of Chriſt, Theſe fictions, however, 
did not paſs with impunity ; but were ſeverely 
cenſured by ſome of the moſt eminent writers, even 
of the times in which they were impoſed upon the 
credulity of the public. Various were the motives 
which engaged different perſons to propagate or 
countenance theſe impoſtures. Some were incited 
to it by the ſeductions of a falſe devotion, which 
induced them to imagine that departed ſaints were 
highly delighted with the applauſes and veneration 
of mortals ; and never failed to reward with pe- 
culiar marks of their favour and protection ſuch as 
were zealous in honouring their memories, and in 
celebrating their actions. The proſpect of gain, 
and the ambitious defire of being reverenced by 
the multitude, engaged others to multiply the num- 
ber, and to maintain the credit, of the legends®, 
or regiſters of the ſaints. The churches, which were 
dedicated to the ſaints, were perpetually crowded . 
with ſupplicants, who flocked to them with rich 
preſents, in order to obtain aſſiſtance under the 
afflictions they ſuffered, or deliverance from the 
dangers which they had reaſon to apprehend. It 
was eſteemed alſo a high honour to be the more 
immediate miniſters of theſe tutelary mediators, 
who, it is proper to obſerve, were eſteemed 


* Evidently from legendum, the gerund of lego, to read. 
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in proportion to their antiquity, and to the 
number and importance of the pretended mi- 
racles which had rendered their lives illuſtrious, 
This latter circumſtance offered a ſtrong tempta- 
tion to ſuch as were employed by the various 
churches in writing the lives of their tutelar ſaints, 
to ſupply by invention the defects of truth, and to 
embelliſh their legends with fictitious prodigies; 
and they were not only tem pted to this impoſture, 
but were even obliged to employ it, in order to in- 
creaſe the reputation of their reſpective patrons “. 


All this was however inſufficient to ſatisfy the 


| demands of ſuperſtition. The regard for relics, 
which had been for ſome centuries increaſing, in 
this / appeared to abſorb the whole attention of 
mankind. Perhaps, however, we are inclined to 
treat the follies of paſt ages with too much ſeverity; 
and though a zeal for religion will conſtitute no 
part of the character of the eighteenth century, 
perhaps our abſurdities and faſhions will not make 
a more reſpectable appearance in the eyes of poſ- 
terity. To accumulate relics was the rage of the 
times; and even thoſe who were leſs inclined to 


ſuperſtition in other reſpects, might be unreflect- 


ingly impelled along the tide of prevailing cuſtom, 
and might be animated as we are to che 1 imitation 


* Of all the lives of the ſaints written in this century, none 
are more liable to ſuſpicion than thoſe drawn up by the Britons 
| and Normans. See Mabillon, P _y ad SZC, 1. Benedictin. ſub. 
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of the follies of our ſuperiors. Many perſons tra- 
velled during this age into the eaſtern - provinces, ' 
and frequented the places which Chriſt and his 
diſciples had honoured with their preſence; in 
hopes that, with the bones and other ſacred remains 
of the firſt heralds of the goſpel, they might be 
enabled to extend comfort to dejected minds, to 
calm trembling conſciences, to ſave ſinking ſtates, 

and defend their inhabitants from every ſpecies of 
calamity. Theſe pious travellers did not indeed 
return home empty; the craft, dexterity, and 
knavery of the Greeks found a rich prey in the ab- 
ſurd credulity of the Latins, and made a profitable 
commerce of this new devotion. The latter paid 
conſiderable ſums for legs and arms, ſkulls and jaw- 
bones (ſeveral of which were pagan, and ſome not 
human), with other things, ſuppoſed to have be- 
longed to the primitive worthies of the 'Chriſtian 
church; and thus the Latin churches came to the 
poſſeſſion of thoſe celebrated relics of St. Mark, 
St. James, St. Bartholomew, Cyprian, Pantalion, 
and others, which even at this day are occaſionally 
exhibited with much oſtentation. But though the 
veneration for the remains of celebrated perſons, 
when carried to ſuch an extreme as to be con- 
verted into a ſpecies of religious worſhip, 1s cer- 


- rainlyculpable; and though the miracles which 


were attributed to theſe remains muſt be conſidered 
either as the deluſions of fancy, or the forgeries of 
; | prieſt-- 
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prieſtcraft ; ſtill we are not to ſuppoſe the paſſion 
itſelf without a foundation in the principles of hu- 
man nature. It is impoſſible to confine the human 
affections in their operation; it is impoſſible not 
to connect with the objects of our regard and ad- 
miration every thing which was originally connected 
with them *. The axe, which terminated the exiſt- 
ence of the innocent and beautiful Anna Bullen, 
is ſtill contemplated with ſome ſenſations of ſym- 
pathy; and were it poflible to ſurvey the real 
croſs on which the Saviour of mankind had been 
ſuſpended, the perſon who did not conſider it as 
more than an object of curioſity, muſt be deſtitute 
of all the moſt amiable feelings of the human 
heart. | | 
A doctrine entirely new, concerning the man- 
ner in which the body and blood of Chriſt were 
preſent in the euchariſt, made its appearance in the 
courſe of this century. It had been hitherto the 
unanimous opinion of the Church, that the body 
and blood of Chriſt were adminiſtered to thoſe who 
received the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and 
that they were conſequently preſent at that holy 
inſtitution: but the ſentiments of Chriſtians con- 
cerning the nature and manner of this preſence 
were various and contradictory; nor had any 
council determined with preciſion that important 


+ To kiſs with pious lips the ſacred earth, 
Which gave a Hampden or a Sidney birth. 
3 | point, 
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point, or preſcribed the manner in which this pre- 
rended preſence was to be underſtood. Both rea- 
ſon and folly were hitherto left free in this matter ; 
nor had any imperious mode of faith ſuſpended 
the exerciſe of the one, or reſtrained the extrava- 
gance of the other. But in this age Paſcaſius Rad- 
bert, a monk, and afterwards abbot, of Corbey, 
undertook to explain with preciſion, and to deter- 
mine with certainty, the doctrine of the Church on 
this point ; for which purpoſe he compoſed, in the 
year 831, a Treatiſe concerning the Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Chriſt. The doctrine of 
Paſcaſius amounted in general to the two following 
propoſitions : Firſt, that, after the conſecration of 
the bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper, nothing 
remained of theſe ſymbols but the outward figure, 
under which the body and blood of Chriſt were 
really and locally preſent ; and ſecondly, that the 
body of Chriſt, thus preſent in the euchariſt, was 
the ſame body which was born of the Virgin, which 
ſuffered upon the croſs, and was raiſed from the 
dead *. This new doctrine, and eſpecially the 
| ſecond propoſition, excited, as might well be ex- 
pected, the aſtoniſhment of many. It was oppoſ- 
ed by Rabanus Maurus, Heribald, and others; 
though they did not all refute it in the ſame man- 
ner, nor upon the ſame principles. Charles the 


* The ſame abſurd fanatic maintained that the delivery of 
the Virgin was performed in a miraculous manner, without the 
womb being opened. Sucur, 818. | 

| 8 Bald, 
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Bald, upon this occaſion, ordered the famous Ra- 
tramn and Johannes Scotus to draw up a clear and 
rational explication of that important doctrine, 
which Radbert ſeemed to have ſo egregiouſly cor- 
rupted. Theſe learned divines executed with zeal 


and diligence the order of the emperor. The 


treatiſe of Scotus periſhed in the ruins of time; but 
that of Ratramn is ſtill extant, and furniſhed am- 
ple matter of diſpute both in the laſt and preſent 
century. It is remarkable that, in this contro- 
verſy, each of the contending parties were almoſt 
as much divided among themſelves as they were 
at variance with their adverſaries. Radbert, who 


began the diſpute, contradicts himſelf in many 
Places, departs from his own principles, and main- 


tains, in one part of his book, concluſions which he 
had diſavowed in another. His principal adver- 
ſary, Bertramn or Ratramn, ſeems in ſome reſpects 
liable to the ſame charge : he appears to follow in 
general the doctrine of thoſe who deny that the 


body and blood of Chriſt are really preſent in the 
holy ſacrament ; and to affirm, on the contrary, 


that they are only repreſented by the bread and 
wine, as their ſigns or ſymbols, Johannes Scotus 
Erigena, whoſe philoſophical genius rendered him 
more accurate, and ſpread through his writings 
that logical preciſion ſo much wanted and ſo high- 
ly defirable in polemical productions, was the only 
diſputant in this conteſt who expreſſed his ſenti- 


ments with perſpicuity, method, and conſiſtency ; 


a, eas Po Sa. at. a. 
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und declared plainly that the bread and wine were 

the ſigns and ſymbols of the abſent body and blood 
of Chriſt. The other divines of this age "Audtuate 
in their opinions, expreſs t themſelves with ambigvity, 
and embrace and reſect the fame reners at different 
times, as if they bad no fixed or permäbent brinel- 
ples. | 

Scarcely any alterations took place in the form 
of church government during this century : the 
only event of this kind indeed worthy of notice 
was the abolition of the choro-epiſcopi, or rural 
biſhops, in the weſtern church; who, being diſ- 
covered not to be true biſhops, were deprived of 
their ſees, and the order diſcontinued by the pope's 
decree. To remedy this deficiency, a number 
of new convents were erected, and ſome new 
orders of regulars eſtabliſhed; in particular the 
order of canons regular of St. James la Spada, 
which was inftituted in 830 * Don Ramirus, king | 
of Leon. 
It would be endleſs to enter into an exact enu- 

meration of the variousrites and ceremonies which 
were now introduced, and of which ſome were ad- 
opted by the whole body of Chriſtians, and 
others only by certain churches. It will be neceſ- 
ſary, therefore, to diſmiſs this ſubje& with a general 


ſtatement only, and point out the ſources from 


which the curious reader may derive a more par- 

ticular knowledge of the abſurdities of this ſuper- 

ſtitious age. The bodies of the ſaints tranſported 
Vor. I. K k > 
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from foreign countries, or diſcovered at home by 


the induſtry and diligence of pious or deſigning 


prieſts, not only obliged. the rulers of the church to 
augment the number of feſtivals or holidays already 
eſtabliſhed, but alſo to diverſify the ceremonies in 
ſuch a manner, that each ſaint might have his pe- 
culiar worſhip. As the authority alſo and credit 
of the clergy depended much upon the bigh opi- 
nion which was entertained of the virtue and merit 
of the ſaints they had canonized and preſented to 
the multitude as objects of religious veneration, 
it was neceſſary to amuſe and ſurpriſe them by 
.a variety of pompous and ſtriking ceremonies, 
by images, proceſſions, and ſimilar inventions. 
Among other novelties, the feaſt of All Saints was 
added in 835, by Gregory IV. to the Latin ca- 

lendar*; and the feſtival of St. Michael, which 
had been long obſerved with the greateſt marks of 
devotion by the Orientals and Italians, began now 


to be reſpeted more zealouſly and univerſally 


among the Latin Chriſtians +. It is alſo ſuppoſed 
that the cuſtom of carrying the croſs before the 
pope commenced in this century. 

It was not only in the ſolemn acts of SIE 
worſhip that ſuperſtition reigned with an unlimited 
ſway ; its influence extended even to the affairs 

* See Mabillon, De Re Diplomatica, p. 537. 


© + The holidays, or feſtivals of the ſaints, were as yet but few | 


in number among ehe Latins, as appears from a pdem of Florus, 


publiſhed by Martene in the fiſth volume of hi W | 
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of civil life, and was obſervable in moſt of the 
tranlactions of men; particularly among the Latin 


Chriſtians, who retained, with more obſtinacy than 


the Greeks, a multitude of cuſtoms, which derived 
their origin, from the rites, of paganiſm, the true 


and original ſource of thoſe barbarous inſtitutions 


that prevailed. during this and the following cen- 
tury : ſuch were the various methods by which it 
was uſual for perſons accuſed to prove their inno- 


cence in doubtful caſes, either by the trial of cold 


water, by fingle combar, by fire ordeal, or the 


croſs, | 


In the trial of cold water, the perſon: accuſed 
had the right foot and the left hand bound together, 
and was in this poſture thrown naked into the 
water: if he ſunk, be was acquitted ; but if he 
floated upon the ſurface, this was conſidered as an 
evidence of guilt. The moſt reſpectable authors 
attribute the invention of this ſuperſtitious trial to 


Pope Eugenius II. Baluzius has inſerted, in the 


ſecond volume of his Capitularia, the ſolemn forms 
of prayer and proteſtation which Eugenius had 
cauſed to be drawn up, as an introduction to this 
abſurd and cruel practice“. 975 

| The 


Fleury and Spanheim alſo conſider this pontiff as its firſt 


ſaventor: on the other hand, Father Le Brun, a prieſt of the 
_ oratory, maintains (in his Hiſtoire Critique des Pratiques Super- 


ſtitieuſes, tom, ii. p. 140, &c. edit. d Amſterdam) that this cuſ - 


tom was much more ancient than Eugenius, and his reaſons are 


* — Be that as it mays this cuſtom was 
KE condemned 


g Trial by. Single Combat. | fezxr. 9% 
[The trial by duel, or finple combat, was intro- 
duced towards the concluſion of the fifth century, 
by Gondebalid, king of the Burgundians, after the 
abuſe of oaths. had octaſtened the moſt horrible 
perjuties, and opened a door to every ſpecies of in · 
juſtice, The duel was then addeck to the oath by 
Gondebaud: the ſucceſsful combatant was ſup- = 
poſed to be in the right; and this barbarous teſt 
of truth and juſtice was, in ſpite of humanity and 
eommon ſenſe, adopted by the Lembards, French, 
and Germans, and borrowed from them by other 
nations. It was prohibited firſt in the year 8 5 "i 
in-theahird council of Valence in Daophiny.. 

The fire-ordeaFwas practiſed in different modes. 
The accuſed either held a burning ball of iron in 
kis hand, or was obligetl to walk bare foot i upon 
heated plough-ſhares, the number of which was 
increaſed in proportion to the number or enormity 
of the crimes imputed to him; and ſometimes a 
glove of red. hot iron was uſed. on this occaſion. 
If in theſe trials the perſon impeached remained 
unhurt, and diſcovered no ſighs of pain, he was 
diſcharged av innocent: thetviſe he was of anne. 
as guilty“. 

3 . The 
condemned” and abrogated at the requeſt, or rather by the au- 
thority,. of Lewis the Meek, about the year 829, It was how- 
ever revived; and was n in the tenth, 0 ans 
twelfth centuries. y 

*The firſt account we have of Chirifians * to this 


ch of trial, as a Proof of their innocence, is that of Sim- 
= : plicius, 
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The trial by the croſs was made by obliging the 
contending parties to ſtretch out their arms; and 
he that continued the longeſ.in this poſture, gained 
the cauſe. - ** 0 


plicius biſhop of Autun, who lived in the fourth century, This 
prelate, as we are informed, before his promotion to the epiſcopal 
order, had married a wife who' loved him tenderly, and who, 
unwilling to quit him after his advaneement, vontinued to ſleep 
in the ſame chamber with her ſpouſe. The ſanctity of Simplicius 
ſuffered by his wife's. affeRion; it was rumoured: that dhe holy 
man, though a biſhop, perſiſted, iv-oppoſitien to the eccleſiaſti- 
cal canons, to taſte the ſweets of matrimony, Upon which the 
dame, in preſence of a great concourſe of people, took up & con- 
 Ffiderable quantity of burning-eoals, which ſhe held in her clothes, 
and applied to her breaſt, without the leaſt injury to her perſon, 
or damage.t to her garments, as the legend ſays ; and her example 
being followed by her huſband with the ſame ſucceſs, the i igno- 
rant multitude admired the miracle, and proclaimed the inno- 
cerice of 'the-pious pair. Bricius, or St. Brice (whom Mr. 
Collier, in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory af England, vol. i. p. 3 m, 
zepreſents by miſtake as the firſt Chriſtian who godenyoured to 
clear himſelf in this way), played trio of much bh Lada da- 
ture in the Gfth century. 


» 
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Paulicians, 


HE ſpirit of | Ren will generally be 
found to accompany the ſpirit of enquiry, 
But from the ſeventh to the twelfth ar thirteenth 
century, the church was involved in dark and 
miſty ſtilneſs. The notions alſo which were en- 
rertained of the- infallibility of councils ' and of 
patriarchs, ſufficiently repreſſed the enterpriſing 
ſpirit of thoſe who indulged ſpeculation in leſs 
diſtinguiſhed ſituations ; that portion of the hiſ- 
tory, therefore, which is appropriated to gontro- 
verſies and to ſects, has been gradually contract. 
ing; and in this and the ſucceeding century 
an almoſt perfect unanimity, in ignorance at 
leaſt, ſeems to have pervaded each of the twa 
great bodies of eaſtern and weſtern Chriſtians. 
Thoſe diſputes however, which have fo fre- 
gquently divided and perplexed the Chriſtian 
world, bol e concerning the Predeſtipatien of man- 
kind 
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kind and the divine grace, were revived in this 
century by a French monk of the name of Gode- 
ſchald . This uncharitable innovator main- 
tained, that God predeſtined to eternal death a 
certain number of men, for whom Jeſus Chriſt 
would not die; and at the ſame time predeſtined 
others to ſalvation by an effe& of his good plea- 
ſure. The firſt who condemned this do&rine was 
archbiſhop Raban, in a council held at Mentz in 
848. But Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, not 
content with confirming this ſentence, in another 
ſynod, in the following year, ſubjected the un- 
fortunate Godeſchald to a ſevere flagellation, and 
ordered him afterwards to be impriſoned. Se- 
veral writers alſo attacked this heretic ; among 
whom were Pandulus biſhop of London, and John 
Erigena, called Scotus. Some alſo, who were 
diſtinguiſhed both by rank and abilities, appeared 
in his defence. Of theſe were Amelon archbiſhop 
of Lyons, Romi his ſucceſſor, Florus the deacon, 
and the whole church of Lyons; Prudence bi- 
ſhop of Troyes, Loup abbot of Farieres in France, 
and the learned monk Ratramn. This doctrine 
was alſo approved by ſeveral councils; by that of 
Valence in 855, and by thoſe of * and Tulle 
in 859. 

It has been aſſerted that ſome new opinions 
made their appearance among the ſect of the 


# Formey, cent, IX, 


Aa Kk 4 Paulicians; 


8 Arrabamen, lezvr. 9. 
Paulicians ; ; and, in particular, that a party of 
them diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the name of 
Abrahamians, not from the Hebrew | patriarch, 
but from their founder, an obſcure perſon of that 
name, The particular opinions of this ſect, how. 
ever, if it maintained any ſuch, are loſt in the 
general oblivion to which the flames of perſecution | 
conſigned almoſt every thing appertaining to the 

Paulicians, whoſe ſufferings in general can never 

be ſ ſufficiently regretted, 
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OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 
NINTH CENTURY. 


 Bbotjue—Greek Commentators Moſes Barcepha——Munif 

cence of Charlemagne==Chriſtian Druthmar—Bertharius 

ww Rabanus Maurus — Walafrid Strabo — Claudius of 

Turin. Hincmar Remigius of Auxerre— Agobard—T ht. 

dorus Abucarg—Controverſy with the Mahometans—fgin- 

Hard. Theganus of Treves—Anaſtaſius-— Alfred the Great 
' Reform of the Laws of Fuſtinian—Baſilican Cade, 


H E moſt iuuſtrious character of this cen- 
[ tury among the Greeks was Photius, whoſe 
eventful hiſtory has already occupied ſome pages, 


as connected with the general ſtate of the Chriſtian 


world. Greece, fo fertile in genius,” fays the 
learned Cave, has never produced a perſon of 
mare univerſal abilities, of ſounder judgment, of 
deeper penetfation, of more unbounded reading, 
or more unwearied diligence.” He has made ex. 
tracts from upwards of three hundred ancient au- 
thors, all of whom he muſt have diligently ſtu. 
died and digeſted z and while he was thus inde- 
fatigable in ſtudy, let it be remembered that he was 
engaged in the moſt active duties of a ſtateſman, 


— 
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and involved in the moſt perplexing ae 
of controverſy. 

He compoſed, among other works, a book of 
Queſtions relating to the ſenſe of different paſſages 
of Scripture, and an e 5g of the 1 of 
St. Paul. | 

The other Greek writers, who attem npted to 
explain the holy ſcriptures, did little more than 
compile and accumulate various paſſages from the 
commentators of the preceding ages; and this 
method was the origin of thoſe catenæ, or chains 
of commentaries, ſo much in ufe among the 
Greeks during this century, of which a conſider- 
able number have deſcended to our time, and 
which conſiſted entirely in a collection of the ex- 
plications of ſcripture that were ſcattered through 
the ancient divines. The greater part of the theo- 
logical writers, finding themſelves incapable of 
more arduous undertakings, confined their labours 
to this ſpecies of compilation. b ; 

The Latin commentators were ſuperior in 
number to thoſe among the Greeks, owing to 
the zeal and munificence of Charlemagne, who 
bath by his liberality and by his example had 
excited and encouraged the doctors of the pre- 
ceding age to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures. Of 
theſe expoſitors there are two at leaſt who are 
worthy of eſteem; Chriſtian Druthmar, whoſe 
Commentary on St. Matthew has been tranſ- 

mitted 
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mitted to peſterity .; and the abbot Bertharius, 
whoſe Two Books concerning Fundamentals are 
alſo ſaid to be ſtill extant. Thereſt ſeem unequal * 
to the important office of ſacred critics, and may 
be divided into two claſſes; the claſs of thoſe who 
merely collected, and reduced into a maſs, the 
Opinions and explications of the ancients; and 
that of a fantaſtical ſet of expoſitors, who were 
- conſtantly labouring to deduce a variety of abſtruſe 
and hidden ſignifications from every paſſage of 
ſcripture, which they in general performed in a 
very abſurd and uncouth manner. At the head of 
the firſt claſs was Rabanus Maurus, who acknow- 
ledged that he borrowed from the ancient doctors 
the materials he made uſe of in illuſtrating the 
Goſpel of St. Matthew, and the Epiſtles of St. 
Paul; Walafrid Strabo, who adopted his explica- 
tions chiefly from Rabanus ; Claudius of Turin, 
who trod in the footſteps of Auguſtin and Origen ; 
Hincmar, whoſe Expoſition of the Book of Kings, 
compiled from the fathers, is yet extant ; Remi- 
gius of Auxerre, who derived from the ſame ſource ' 
his Illuſtrations of the Pſalms, and other books of 
facred writ ; Sedulius, who explained in the ſame 
manner the Epiſtles of St. Paul; Florus; Haymo 
biſhop of Halberſtadt ; and others, of whom the 

* Sce R. Simon, Hiſtoire Critique des Principauꝛ Commen- 


tateurs du Nouv. Teſtament, chap. xxv. p. 348; as alſo his Cri- 
tique de la Bibliotheque Eceleſiaſtique dg M. du Pin, tom. i, 
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limits of this work will not admit-an extended 
character. 

The defence of Chriſtianity gust the 100 
and pagans was greatly neglected in this cen- 
tury. Agobard, however, as well as Amulo and 
Rabanus Maurus, ichaſtiſed the inſolence and ma- 
lignity of the Jews, and expoſed. their various ab- 
ſurdities and errors; while the emperor Leo, 
Theodorus Abucara, and other writers whoſe per- 
formances are loſt, employed their polemic la- 
bours againſt the progreſs of the Saracens, and re- 
futed their impious and extravagant ſyſtem. It is 
to be lamented that, on ſome occaſions, truth has 
been ſacrificed to religious zeal by theſe vehement 
polemics; and that they have condeſcended to re- 
port ſuch circumſtances of Mahomet and his diſ- 
cCiples, as are not only unſupported by authentic 
teſtimony, but even contrary to e it- 
ſelf. 

The famous Eginbard, ſecretary to Charle- 
magne, who wrote the life of his benefactor, is the 
moſt ancient of the German hiſtorians : he is ſup- 
poſed to have had an intrigue with the emperor's 
daughter, whom he afterwards married“. He 
founded the monaſtery of Selgenſtadt, in the dio- 
ceſe of Mentz. Theganus biſhop of Treves alſo 
wrote a hiſtory of Lewis the Meek. Anaſtafius 
the abbot, and librarian to the pope, is a learned 
and valuable hiſtorian ; he was ſent by the em- 


| * A pleaſant account of this intri ue is related in the Spectator. 
peror 
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emperor Lewis II. to Baſil the eaſtern emperor, 
and was preſent at the eighth general council, where 
he proved of infinite ſetvice to the pope's legates, 
from his extenfive knowledge of both the Greek 
and Latin languages. He tranſlated the acts of 
that council, thoſe of the ſeventh, and many other 
acts and monuments of the Greek church, as well 
as the Tripartite Hiſtory, which contains the 
Chronicles of Nicephorus, of George, and of 
Theophanes, from the creation to the reign of Leo 
the Armenian. He 1s alſo generally confidered as 
the author of the Lives of the Popes, which are 
falſely inſcribed with the name of the Roman 
pontiff Damaſus, 

The Engliſh Alfred deſerves the ai reſpectful 
mention in the annals of this age, not only as a 
great monarch, but as a great ſcholar, conſider- 
ing the age in which he lived, and the few advan- 
tages which he enjoyed. He tranſlated the Gene- 
ral Hiſtory of Oroſius into Saxon, and compoſed 
feveral other works ; and fo great was his admira- 
tion of learning, that it is aſſerted that no unlearned 
perſon was permitted to exerciſe any public office 
or function during the courſe of his reign. 

The Juſtinian code of laws underwent ſome im- 
provement about this period. The Pandects, 
the Inſtitutes, the Digeſts, and the Code were re- 
duced, by the command of the emperor Leo, to 
one body of laws, which was divided into ſix 
parts and ſixty books: they were called Baſilica, 

e either 
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either from the emperor's father Bafil, who began 
the work, or becauſe they were imperial conſtitu- 
tions. This is the code of civil law which the 
+ Greeks continued to uſe till the deſtruction of their 
empire; and was written in Greek, as that of 
Juſtinian was in Latin *. 
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APPEN- 


APPENDIX. 


ON 
THE VISION OF CONSTANTINE. 


T is obſerved by Mr. Gibbon, that the real or 
4. imaginary cauſe of the converſion of Conſtan- 
tine to the Chriſtian faith, deſerves and demands 
the attention of poſterity*. But though the hiſto- 
Tian profeſſed to form, upon this poſition, a juſt eſti- 
mate of the caſe, the laſt defence of the aflerted 
viſion was paſſed over by him undiſcuſſed. With» 
out ſtopping to account for ſo deſigned an omiſſion 
sas an eminent divine of the Gallican Church had 
pronounced that work an accurate and advanta- 
geous ſtatement of whatever could eſtabliſh, upon 
the principles of juſt criticiſm, ſo important a 
fact; a proteſtant of equal celebrity hath not only 
ſtyled it judicious and learned { ; but Mr. Gibbon 
himſelf crowned it with praiſe ¶ it cannot but have 


* Decline, and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ii. p. 193. 
+ Diſſertation Critique ſur la Viſion de Conſtantin, par M. 
I'Abbe Du Voiſin, p. 331. Approbation ſigned De La Hogue. 
r Traité de la Vèrité de la Religion Chretienne, par J. Vernet, 
tom. x. p. 277» 5 
$ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. ii, 201. 
_ 
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claims to notice and reſpect. If, however, it be 
declared in the outſet, that notwithſtanding the 
merit and ſucceſs of this defence, it hath failed to 
convince the writer of theſe remarks, he hopes his 
venerable friend, who ſolicits that the arguments he 
hath offered might be ſeverely diſcuſſed &, will im- 
pute the rejection of the miracle, not to the bias of 
proteſtant prejudice, but Fares: of evidence 
to operate conviction. 

It has been judged no light object ion to the ad- 
miſſion of this viſion, that Euſebius, in writing his 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, ſhould ſeem to have pur- 
poſely ſuppreſſed it; for, certainly, a miraculous in- 
terpoſition, to which had been aſcribed ſuch mo- 
mentous effects, and which was commemorated by 
ſo many monuments, could never have been for- 
gotten, at the time when he wrote. U pon this, 
however, no ſtreſs ſnould be laid; ſince, admitting 
that Euſebius then diſbelieved it, his ſilence, as im- 
plying caution, is in favour of the fact, if upon 
fuller proof he were afterwards corivinced; and 
what further proof he afterward had, it here will 
be proper to ſtate. This was then the atteſtation of 
Conſtantine himſelf, made to Euſebius in perſon, 
and for the purpoſe of inſerting in his Life of the 


Emperor the miracle he omitted i in his Hiſtory 
7.2 UK 
See the toe of Abbe Du Voiſin, p. 18. | 
+ lt is clear from the words of Euſebius that he was compiling 


the materials for the Life of Conſtantine, and that the account 
| | was 
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of the Church. The effect, however, of this teſtt= 
mony on the mind of Euſebius it will not be hard 
to perceive. In the firſt place, the biſhop is care- 
ful to obſerve, that the viſion, if related by any 
other than Conſtantine, could ſcarcely be entitled 
to credit; nor even then, if he had not confirmed 
it by oaths: "OPKOIE re ri νẽAa roy aoyoy 2 but; adds 
he, who would any longer heſitate, eſpecially 
when alſo the time that intervened bore teſtimony 
to the publicity of the relation: pan ors xa 6 er 
rar Xe, ahb r Ay Tapixs Tv poplupey, Theſe 
now being the grounds for inſerting the account, 
it is obvious, that, though Euſebius carried his com- 
plaiſance to his ſovereign and benefactor as far as 
integrity would permit, yet, with great delicacy and 
addreſs, it may be perceived, that he was not himſelf 
convinced. For, as though the truth of a teſtimony 
depended upon the external rank of the witneſs 
if any other ſpectator of the viſion than the emperor 
had related it, or even if he had not confirmed it 
by oaths, it would have ſcarcely been entitled to 
credit: nor even then, if the diſtance of time from 
the event had not countenanced the ſtory. But 
can it hence be inferred, that Euſebius believed 


Was W to him for inſertion in it : * Arts 1 To vole Baownews 
rg THN TPAHN AIHTOYMENOIE nu, waxgo v$ipoy xgoroigy Ore 
„et rug TY Vrworws Y x68 Guihiceg, rfaſyiiovr e, ö pol ts rige 
gaps Toy Noyer. It was hard that after Euſebius had been ho- 
noured with the emperor's intimacy, he could not be believed 
without ſwearing. 
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it?—Certainly, not. For, have we the lighteſt 


intimation that he did ?—No : bur inſtead of it, a 


queſtion put no leſs dextrouſly than fhrewdly : 

« Who upon ſuch grounds would heſitate ?” thus 
leaving the emperor's narration to the emperor's 
credit. Whatever popular language then Euſe- 
bius might uſe in an oratorical harangue (which 
can never be ſtrained to imply a belief of the fact), 
it is to be inferred that, in recording the emperor's 
relation, he was as little perſuaded of its truth, as 
when he ſuppreſſed in his hiſtory the mention of the 
viſion. To the report of it, at that time, Euſebius 
could not be a ſtranger. The atieſtations of the 
_ ſoldiers, who by the emperor's own declaration were 
equally. eye-witnefſes with himſelf of the croſs and 
inſcription; the ſtandard made to reprefent them 
and the wonderful effects attributed to it: theſe, 
together with the monuments erected to comme- 
morate the fact, muſt have all been familiarly 
known ; before the emperor, to preſerve the inte- 
grity of his character, and aggrandize with poſterity 
his fame, employed Euſebius to record the ſtory of 
his life, and with theſe views related the viſion. The 
_ oaths then to confirm the narrative, and the narra- 
tive delivered for the purpoſe aſſigned, were the 
only novelties then offered to hiſtorical notice. But 
admitting, for the ſake of argument, Euſebius was. 
convinced ; what follows? Why, that the evidence 
of all the ſoldiers who faw the viſion, and the won- 
derful 


2 a 
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derful effects it produced, were of themſelves 
inſufficient to convince him, till the emperor - 
adopted the expedient of ſwearing.—Or take it 
otherwiſe ; notwithſtanding that the ſoldiers had 
vouched for the miracle, of which, with the em- 
peror, they had all been ſpectators, and the em- 
peror himſelf had confirmed it by oaths, the whole 
of this evidence would ſcarcely have ſufficed, if time 
had not witnefſed the publicity of the fact. Here, 
after carefully adverting to the paſſage, let us re- 
mark the particulars announced. This relation 
then of the emperor was, that, ** near the hour of 
noon, when the ſun began to decline, he ſaw with 

his own eyes, in the very heaven, the trophy of a 
croſs, conſiſting of light, upon * the body of the 
ſun, to which was annexed an inſcription expreſ- 
ſing, By Tuis conQveR. At the ſight of this phe- 
nomenon, amazement overpowered both himſelf 
and the ſoldiery on the expedition with him, who 
alſo beheld this wonderful viſion.” 

VU pon this much of the ſtory it is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that though the hour of this appearance be 
ſo minutely defined, no day nor year is mentioned, 
nor any country or place; omiſſions that by no 


4 "Pricey 76 Sue Fave poor, literally the trophy of the 
croſs lying upon the fun ; and ſo the Abbe explains it, p. 313 z but 
from the repreſentation in the picture before the palace of Con» 
ſtantine, it appears that 5regxaycercy here ſignifies placed upon it; 
and, accordingly, on the helmets of the ſoldiers, deſcribed by 
Prudentius, the croſs roſe above their creſts, 

| ; ny means 
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means favour the report. — Again The words 
ro call Gmav are commonly underſtood of the 
army at large; now, if this be the ſenſe they were 
meant to imply, how hardened againſt proof muſt 

Euſebius have been, to reſiſt, for twenty years to- 
gether, and more, the eye - witgeſs of ſo many thou- 
ſands, and that too, ert xa 6 fil Tera xpoves, and 

r N TApeXs Th paprupiey, When every teſtimony 
time could adduce had concurred to witneſs the 
fact !—On the contrary, if the phraſe be reſtricted 
to the ſoldiers with the emperor, ſuppoſing them a 
detachment from the army to ſerve the occaſion ; 
a little light will break in to illuſtrate the caſe. 
Hence, therefore, it may be worth while to exa- 
mine in what manner the emperor prefaced his 
account.“ Conſtantine, reflecting that he needed 
a force ſuperior to arms, for ſubduing the ſorceries 
and magic employed by Maxentius, anxiouſly 
Jooked out for the aid of ſome God, as that which 
alone could ſecure him ſucceſs. Beginning there- 
fore to conſider, what God to addreſs, he was 
' ſtricken by the thought that as the emperors, who 
confided in a multitude of Gods, and, to honour 
them, withheld neither victims nor gifts, had been 
nevertheleſs deceived by falſe promiſes and oracles 
{—this hitherto was not Maxentius's caſe—], he 
| therefore determined {| —notwithſtanding theſe 
divinities (which in the ſame breath he declares to 
be non- entities) had rendered his opponent invin- 
os OD eo le | cible 
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cible by arms — ] to turn at once his back upon 
them, and ſeek to the true God, the God of his 
father. Whilſt then, from this m0 Conſtan- 
tine was praying for ſupernal aid, the viſion 
recorded was ſaid to have happened. Hence, a 
pertinent gueſs will ſuggeſt itſelf, for what purpoſe 
the expedition was undertaken, and why the em- 
peror ſhould have had fpariwrmey, ſuch a detach- 
ment with him. After having recounted to Euſe- 
bius the apparition, at which himſelf and his party 
were ſo ſtrangely overpowered ;| he adds, that he 
was perplexed to conjecture what the viſion might 
mean, and continued to ponder till night came 
upon him. During, however, the hours of his 
flumber, Chriſt the Son of God preſented himſelf 
before him, and holding forth the ſign he had ſeen 
in the heavens, bade him make from it a military 
ſtandard, and bear it in battle as a certain protec- 
tion v. | Conſtantine, riſing at day-break, imparted 
this new wonder to his friends, and then ſending 
for jewellers and goldſmiths how fortunate to 
be at hand with materials and tools J, ſeated 
himſelf amid them, deſcribed the pattern of the 
fign he had ſeen, and ordered them to copy it in 
jewels and-gold.—** This ſtandard, adds Euſebius, 
we once happened to ſee.” 

The emperor, as he ſaid, impreſſed with this 
extraordinary appearance, and reſolving to worſhip 


* Euſebius expreſsly aſſerts, that the emperor uſed this 3 


8s a defenſi ve, or divine charm, againſt his enemies, 
na 
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no other God but that he had ſeen, applied to 
ſome who were verſed in the myſteries of his doc- 
trine [—here the miracle begins ſtill farther to un- 
fold—] aſked who that God was, and what was 
intended by the ſign ¶ queſtions conſiſtent, no 
doubt, with the knowledge he had before expreſſ- 
ed of the God of his father, and his reſolution of 
confiding entirely in him !—]. They informed him 
in return, that this was God, the only-begotten Son 
of the one and only God; that the ſign was the em- 
blem of immortality, and trophy of his victory ob- 
tained over death. On this, taking theſe prieſts 
for adviſers, he was convinced that the God that 
had appeared was devoutly to be worſhipped z and 
hence, filled with good hope, he undertook to ex- 
tinguiſh the flames of oppreſſion. 

This precious and potent taliſman being thus 
obtained, it was conſigned to a body of fifty choſen 
men, remarkable for piety, valour and ſtrength 
[ wiſe precaution to preſerve a palladium in 
which invincibility-itſelf was given to inhere !—}. 
No of whom is it probable this guard conſiſted, 
but, o CEATIWTINOV «nay, that very body of pious bra- 
voes, Which, upon the expedition with the emperor 
to pray for a charm, had ſeen the very archetype 
itſelf ? and on whom could the high honour of diſ- 
playing the repreſentation be ſo properly confer- 


red, as on thoſe who could at once vouch for the 


likeneſs to its divine original, ſo miraculouſly ex- 
hibited on che ſun — „ 


1 
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To this ſalutary trophy it further belonged, that, 
wherever it approached, the enemy fled; and ſuch 
a ſafeguard was it to theſe fifty, who bore it in 
turn, that, inſtead of deriving ſecurity from their 
prowefs and might, whatever darts were diſcharged 
at the bearer, they paſſed him unhurt, and were all 
received by the ſtaff. On this laſt circumſtance 
told by the emperor, it is not only remarked by 
Euſebius that it was a thing SURPASSING ALL MI- 
nac; Kan v de lo FEANTOE ENEKEINA ®ATMA« 
TO; but ſubjoined : the account is not OUR's; - 
but, a0Aix, the emperor's himſelf, who, with other 
particulars, related. this. in our hearing: wx 
*"AMETEPOZ 9's Avyo5y A avls TLAAIN GaAs, eig 
clas axons geg dltgeis ua Tele amo Hove 
Thus cautious was the hiſtorian in adducing his 
voucher, and thus anxious to avoid b thought 
to aſſent 
The emperor related, and, according to the ex- 
preſſion, from memory: hence, as no written record 
of the time was produced, it is probable that none 
ſuch exiſted, In the ſpace then of above twenty 
years, Conſtantine might have varied in telling his 
tale, and thence the variety of reports might ariſe ; 
but previous however to examining theſe, it may 
be proper to vindicate Euſebius, by ſhewing that 
what he uttered in his panegyric on the emperor is 
no proof of faith in the miracle alleged. His words 
are theſe : This religious prince having oppoſed 
to the multitude of his enemies the ſalutary and 
| | L1l4 ealivening 
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enlivening ſign of the croſs, to ſtrike terror into 
them and preſerve himſelf from danger, at once 
triumphed over enemies and dæmons. The battle 
being ended, he rendered aloud to the author of 
his victory the thankſgiving he owed ; he erected 
columns to announce to all men the ſign that had 
rendered him victorious, and reared in the capital 
a ſolemn trophy, to evince that this ſign, at all 
times memorable, had been the protection of the 
Roman empire. The emperor hath honoured the 
ſign effective of victory, and of which he hath ex- 
perienced the divine virtue.” But, carefully ſifted, 
what s there in this? Not a word to ſhew a belief 
of the viſion. That, fighting under this banner, 
the emperor was victorious, is well known and fully 
admitted. That the ſtory of the miracle had been 
told through the army, and a ſtandard made in con- 
ſequence of it, is what no one will ſeek to deny. 
Grant alſo that Maxentius boaſted dzmoniacal 
aid. Hence, as the natural effect of enthuſiaſm on 
the ſoldiers of Conſtantine muſt no doubt have 
been great; ſo the expreſſions of triumphing over 
Satan by the croſs of Chriſt might be figuratively 
applied to the ſucceſs of Conſtantine under that 
banner, by Euſebius, without his believing the 
viſion to be real. Add likewiſe, that the biſhop, 
in pronouncing a panegyric on his ſovereign and 
benefactor, would obviouſly go as far in accommo- 
dating his language to circumſtances, as the limits 

pf truth would allow; and that he proceeded be- 
| r 
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yond, there is nothing to prove, either in the laſt 


citation, or the account of the triumph. Indeed, . 


this is admitted by the Abbe himſelf, Who can- 
didly declares, that the expreſſions of a pa- 
negyric are not to be interpreted in their rigorous 
acceptation;“ and frankly confeſſes, that * there 
would be ſufficient reaſon for doubting the celeſ- 
tial appearance, if its evidence depended on paſ- 
ſages like theſe®,” Hence then, reverting to the 
emperor's account, it becomes pertinent to obſerve, 
that, although he were victorious under the banner 
of the croſs, 1 it by no means proves his ſtory to be 
true; and if its veracity reſt on the piety of his 
character, it will, be more than enough to reply, 
that, as his piety, ſubſequent to the viſion alleged, 
could diſpenſe with repeated murders, and the 
murder in particular of a ſon—not to inſtance the 
perjuries laid to his chargeþ—he was not likely to 
boggle at the atteſtation of a fraud, to which he 
owed the acquiſition of the empire itſelf ; eſpeci- 
ally if thoſe who with him concerted the project, 
perſiſted in maintaining the fraud to be pious. The 
queſtion then may be ſafely left to this iſſue: 
Whether, all circumſtances duly conſidered, it be 
more rational to conclude the ſtory a fiction; or that 
the miracle was abſolutely true, —But let us pro- 
ceed to the further accounis. 

ys Diſſertation ſur la Viſion de Conſtantin, p. 31. 2. 

+ Zoſimus imputes the violation of oaths to Conſtantine, as 


equally notorious with the murder of his ſon, Book ii. p. 685. 
By 


* 
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By the author of the tract on the Death of Per- 
1 admitted to be I. actantius (preceptor to 
the ſon whom Conſtantine poiſoned), the hiſtory 
is given with material variation from the foregoing 
account of Conſtantine himſelf. In it we are told 
of a ©* conteſt between Maxentius and Conſtantine, 
in which the army of the former prevailed, till 
Conſtantine, with confirmed reſolution, and a mind 
prepared for the worſt that could bappen, advanced 
his troops towards the city, and took poſt in front 
of the Milvian bridge: that this was on the 27th 
of October, which ended the fifth year of Max- 
entius' reign: that Conſtantine was admoniſhed 
in his ſleep to mark the celeſtial ſign of God on 
the ſhields of his ſoldiers, and then commence his 
attack. He obeyed the command, and the Greek 
jetter Chi being tranſverſed with a line bent round 
at the top, he marks Chrift on the ſhields. The 
army,. equipped accordingly with this fign, draws 
the ſword®,” | 
The firſt obſervation which offers itſelf is, that 
though no date nor place were mentioned by Con- 
ſtantine for the time and ſcene of his miraculous 
viſion, yet, from its being connected with events 
prior to his arrival in Italy, it bath been inferred 
(and Prudentius, with others, confirm the con- 
clufſon), that the miraculous viſion happened in 
Gaul: whence the fact, if true, which Lactantius 
relates, was not the ſame, but a different miracle. 


De Mortibus Perſecut, Cap. x1v1, 
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Yet, whether it were another, or the ſame, the 
difficulties it creates are equally great; for, were 
it the ſame, how happened it to be ſo differently 
told? Surely, if either ſtory be entitled to credit, 
the preference muſt be aſſigned to Conſtantine's 
account; for, in the points which differ, both can- 
not be true. Lactantius is ſilent on the noon-day 
| viſion, and the croſs on the fun with the legend 
annexed, Nor does he mention the ſtandard: made 
from them, which was always produced with ſuch 
marvellous effects. Where, let it be aſked, when 
at this emergency in particular all was 2 ſtake, 
where was this ſacred enſign which God himſelf 
had declared, to Conftantine in perſon, ſhould for 
ever inſure him ſucceſs? And how happened 
Conſtantine likewiſe to forget the monogram on 
the ſhields he was ordered to paint? | 
On the contrary ; if the miracle in Ladtantius 
were another and later, why did not Euſebius re- 
late it with the firſt? Or, can it be ſuppoſed that 
Conſtantine, who, to have that recorded, vouched 
for it with oaths, ſhould in utter filence have 
paſſed oyer this? The only circumſtances: that 
agree in theſe different tales, are ſuch as relate to 
the Aten, and the charm; yet theſe will be found 
by no means alike. As to the charm, or effect 
of the ſtandard, it ever was marvellous, and al- 
ways the ſame; whilſt the inſcription of the ſhields 
but ſerved for the occaſion. The ſign has nothing 
to ſhew it was the croſs on the ſun; nay, the 
95.4 5 CO 
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context itſelf declares the reverſe : for, after ſay- 
ing that Conſtantine was admoniſhed in his ſleep 
to mark on the ſhields the celeſtial fign of God, 
Cœleſte Dei fignum ; which, it is added, he did; 

what does this ſign appear to have been? Not a 
croſs with the appendages, By 7his conquer; but 
the Greek Chi tranſverſed by a Rho, or in other 


words, the monogram of Chriſt WV; and ſo it im- 


mediately follows: CHRIST UM in ſcutis notat: he 


. paints CHRIST on the ſhields.” The Abbe, never- 


theleſs, aſks: Why call this monogram à celeſtial 
An, but becauſe it had been feen by the army, in 
the heaven“? It is anſwered, that Conſtantine is 
filent as to any ſuch appearance; and Lactantius 
mentions nought that the army had ſeen. It was 
to Conſtantine, in his ſleep, that the monogram 
was ſhewn, and if of this viſion. heaven were 
the ſcene, the monogram was plainly a celeftial fign: 
but ſince the term X? which this abbreviation. 


was meant to expreſs, ſignifies the ANOINTED, it 


might, in that ſenſe, be ſo ſtyled, as referring to 
the atteſtation of the unction from on high, when, 
at the baptiſm of Jeſus, the heavens were opened, 
and the divine voice then proclaimed, “This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleaſed.” 
The next evidence brought forward is that of 
Optatian. Let us here examine the proof it con- 
tains. Concerning! it, the learned Abbe confeſſes, 
that ** though in the panegyric of this poet on 


* Diſſertation ſur la Viſion de Conſtantin, p. 41. 
Conſtantine, 
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Conſtantine, no mention occur of the miraculous 
viſion, yet plain traces may be ſeen of the opinion, 
that Conſtantine was victorious by the ſign of the 
croſs.” 
Admitting this ſtatement in its fulleſt extent; 
can the exiſtence of an opinion evince it to be 
true? Before a concluſion of this kind be drawn, 
it is at leaſt incumbent to ſhew, that the opinion 
is conſiſtent with the ſtory of the fact: which in 
the inſtance before us 1s far from the caſe. The 
panegyric on Conſtantine, which the Abbe here 
cites, is a poem in acroſtics and different figures. 
The fourth repreſents a veſſel! with the monogram of 
Chriſt, which together are denominated celeſtial 
Hens: 

Prodentur minio cælgſtia figna legenti. 

The ninth figure is the ſame monogram; as is 
alſo the ſixteenth; but in the latter, one branch 
of the X is formed of words that expreſs the di- 
vine protection with which the emperor had been 
favoured : theſe however were not: In hoc fi igno 
vinces, but: 

Summi Dei auxilio nutuque perpetuo tutus. 
In another figure, the monogram bears a different 
form; for, between the openings of the X, the five 
letters of Jeſus are interſperſed, and, in reference 
to the inſcription on the ſtatue of Conſtantine, 
conjunctively ſtyled the ſalutary ſign. Hence, 
notwithſtanding the concluſion which the Abbe has 

5 drawn, 
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drawn, this manifeſt variety is but little 1 in favour 


of the emperor's viſion. 

Nor will the teſtimony of the two pagan panegy- 
riſts any better confirm the miraculous figns. In - 
the firſt place, it is granted*that neither hath men- 


| tioned the luminous croſs; nor, in the ſecond, do 


they notice the name on the ſhields. Whatever 
interrogatories therefore might be addreſſed by the 
anonymous orator to Conſtantine, or whatever in- 


tercourhy ſuppoſed with his new-choſen God, the 


evidence amounts but to this, that, becauſe the 
emperor had conquered whilſt ufing the croſs, his 
ſtory of the viſion muſt be true. | 

The ſecond orator, Nazarius, goes farther, 
fince he makes no ſcruple of affirming to the em- 


peror himſelf, © that it was in the mouth of all 


the Gauls, that they had ſeen armies, which de- 
clared themſelves divinely commiſſioned ; that their 
bucklers blazed with an indeſcribable flaſhing, 
that a light flamed terribly from their celeſtial ar- 
mour; aud that, in addreſſing each other, they 
were heard to pronounce: We ſeek Conſtantine ; io 
Conſtantine let us go!” Well might Nazarius add 
what immediately follows : © In future, O moſt 
grave hiſtorians! be aſſured your narrations will 
be credited. We can believe the wonders ye re- 
cord, who, ourſelves, even now experience ſtill 
greater. The greatneſs of our prince conciliates 
our faith to the prodigies of the ancients, but at 

| | | the 
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the ſame time detracts from their miraculous 
ſtrangeneſs*.” But whatever credit Nazarius may 
deſerve, the Abbe himſelf confeſſes, that the pro- 
digy here ſpoken of has nothing in common with 
the viſion of Conſtantine related by Euſebius 
and the other eccleſiaſtical writers f. What then 
is it cited to prove? At moſt, that it either was 
the pagan way of telling the ſtory ; or elſe, a new 
miracle not leſs glorious to chriſtianity than the 
viſion of the croſs itſelf. 

St. Artemius next comes to make his report. 
His evidence may be thought of no little weight, 
as he was not only a martyr to the Chriſtian cauſe, 
but alſo an eye - witneſs of the viſion itſelf. But, 
as the learned Abbé admits, that Metaphraſtes, 
who tranſmitted his acts and diſcourſes, did not 
write till the tenth century ; that he 1s an author 
in whom we cannot confide; that his, original 
work has never been printed; that he confeſſedly 
hath blended fables with truth, and that his re- 
puted acts have beſides been amended :; ſhould 
ſuch evidence be conſidered as of any account ? 
Yes, replies the Abbe, inaſmuch. as it accords 
with the hiſtories of the time. What then is this 
eye-witneſs made to relate? “ Conſtantine de- 
clined towards Chriſt, having been called by him, 
when he engaged in that obſtinate battle againſt 


* Nazar Panegyr. Conſtant. Diſſert. ſur la Viſion, p. Go. 

+ Ibid, p. 61, 2. | 

t Diſſertation ſur la Viſion, p. 67. 
TE | | Maxentius; 
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Maxentius ; for there appeared to him at noon the; 
fgn of the croſs, more ſplendid than the ſun- 
beams themſelves ; and indicated in letters of 
gold, that he ſhould be victorious. The letters 
we alſo beheld and read: moreover the whole 
army contemplated the appearance: and many 
in thine army are witneſſes of ix. Here indeed 
have we Pelion on Oſſa; one wonder piled on 
another. If the appearance were miraculous in 
itſelf, what leſs than miracle in every ſpectator 
could have enabled their eyes diſtinctly to gaze, 
not only on the ſun in its meridian ſplendour, but 
to contemplate a croſs upon it—radiis ſolis SPLEN= 
DID1VS—more radiant even than itſelf, and read 
the very letters of go/d inſcribed upon it — 
Were it not for retorting the charge of prejudice, 
it might well be wondered how a writer of ſo ac- 
curate a judgment could have been led to cite a 
voucher like this. 

The account of Prudentius is as follows. In 
ſtating it we adopt the Abbe's arrangement-.,— 
© It is neceſſary, Oqueen (Rome), that you willingly 
acknowledge my ſtandards, on which the figure 
of the craſs, wrought in jewels, glitters; or is 
conſpicuouſly borne on long poles of ſolid gold. 
| By 
* Diſſertation ſur la Viſion, p. 66. | 
+ Agnoſcas, Regina, libens mea ſigna neceſſe eſt: 

In quibus effigies crucis aut gemmata refulget, 

Aut longis ſolido ex auro prefertur in haſtis, 

Hoe ſigno invictus trauſmiſſis Alpibus ultor 

Servitium ſolvit miſerabile Conſtantinus, 
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By this ſign, the unconqueted avenger Conſtan- 
tine, when Maxentius oppreſſed thee . in his peſti- 
lential court, after paſſing the Alps, looſened thy 
miſerable yoke, What victorious arms did the 
Milvian bridge betiold majeſtically wielded, what 
a a fign the avenging right hand advance, on what 
a ſtaff the emboſſed banner ſhine, when announ- 
eing to the city the approach of à leader, the 
worſhipper of ' Chriſt, it precipitated the tyrant 
upon it into the depths of the Tyber! The purple 
labarum exhibited Chrift [that is, the monogram] 
interwoven with gems and gold : Chrift was in- 
ſcribed on the bearings of the ſhields: and a croſs 
ſuperadded blazed above their creſts. The moſt 
illuſtrious order of ſenators, which preceded thee 


Quum te peſtifera premeret Maxentius aula.— 
Teſtis chriſticole ducis adventantis ad Urbem 

Milvius, exceptum Tiberina in ſtagna tyrannum 
Præcipitans, quanam victricia viderit arma 
Majeſtate regi, quod ſignum dextera vindex 
Pretulerit, quali radiarint ſtemmate pila. 
Chriſtus purpureum gemmanti textus in auro 
Signabat labarum, clypeorum inſignia Chriſtus | 
Scripſerat, ardebat ſummis crux addita eriſtis. 
Ipſe ſenatorum meminit elariſſimus ordo : 

Qui tune concreto proceſſit crine, catenis 

.  Squalens carcereis, aut nexus compede vaſta, 
Complexuſque pedes victoris ad inclyta flendo 
Procubuit vexilla jacens, tunc ille ſenatus 
Militiz ultricistitulum, Chriftique verendum 
Nomen _— quod collucebat in armis. 
Contra Symmachum, . 1. v. 464. 482. 


. Mm with 
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with matted hair, ſqualid, in .dungeon-chains, or 
bound together by the maſſy fetter, and having 
embraced the feet of the victor, lay proſtrate in 
tears before thy renowned banners, calls to mind. 
"a Then did that ſenate adore the ſtandard of the 
avenging army, and the venerable name of Chriſt 
485 5 cher glittered on its armour.” 

e 1 The remarks of the Abbé on this paſſage are 
theſe :—<© The authority of Prudentius is ſo much 
more conſiderable, as his work againſt Symma- 
chus could not have been written above eighty 
years after Maxentius was defeated ; and it cannot 
be donbted that Symmachus, Prudentius, and 
others, had ſeen and converſed with both officers 
and ſoldiers who were engaged with Conſtantine 
on this expedition.” He adds, however, that 
ce what the poet here ſays of the ſenate is not to be 
literally taken, as though that body had acknow- 
ledged the divinity of Chriſt, Ir is well known 
that a kind of worſhip was paid by the Romans to 
their military enſigns; and becauſe the ſtandards 

of Conſtantine preſented on all fides the image of 
the croſs, the poet availed himſelf of it, to deſcribe 
the ſenate proſtrate before the ſymbol of the 


| Chriſtian faith*.”—If now this be the only abate- 
ment 


* Diſſertation dur l Viſion, p. 71. The ſame explanation of | 
this paſſage is given by Arivali in his admirable edition of Pru- | 
dentius :—Quum Chriſti nomen eſſet labaro impreſſum, et mos 
eſſet, ut labarum a militibus adoraretur, quod ſemper impera- ( 
torem antecederet, recte ait Frudentius, ſenatum adoraſſe nomen 
C « : Chriſti 8 


. — »4 
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ment in this account, it is obvious that Conſtan- 
tine muſt have experienced two miracles and vi- 
ſions; the former, as ſtated by himſelf to Euſebius; 
the latter, as related by Lactantius above. Ac- 
cordingly, the queſtion before put will once more . 
recur: how could it happen chat the latter wers 2 bs 
neither mentioned to Euſebius by the emperor,” -.. 


nor at all in his life by that writer? Again: al- 
lowing it probable that Symmachus and Prudentius 
might have known both officers and ſoldiers, that 
had ſerved under Conſtantine in his army at large; 
yer, if To gęaſiorix o- c imply, as is fair tO Con- 
clude, a body detached for a particular ſervice, 
and the fiſty to whoſe cuſtody the ſtandard was 
conſigned, theſe, though ſtill living and known, 


had much too good reaſons to deny what the em- 


peror had affirmed upon oath, and themſelves 
| hitherto vouched for. As to the ſecond nocturnal 


viſion, that is ſtated by Lactantius to bave hap- 
pened to the emperor alone—commonitus eſt in 


Jul E Conſtautinus now though his ſucceſs were 


miraculous, yet, as he choſe to be ſilent on the 
ſubject, it can ſcarcely be expected, thoſe under 


him, knowing leſs, ſhould have ſaid more, Be- 
ſides, if, in the latter conflict, the ſacred ſtandard 


retained its power of enſuring ſucceſs, the painting 


the ſhields were a needleſs expedient, undeſerv- 
ing a revelation from God to preſcribe, 


Chriſti, quod collucebat in armis. This howerer i is a very dif · 


ferent thing from the worſhip of the croſs. 
Mm | To 


s 
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To the foregoing teſtimonies are added by the 
Abb, thoſe of Rufinus, Philoſtorgius, Socrates, 
Sozomen, Theodoret, Gelaſius of Cyzicus, and an 
anonymous writer cited by Photius. 

In the narration of Rufinus, it is worthy of re- 
mark that he entirely ſuppreſſes the noon- day ap- 
pearance of the croſs, and repreſents it as ſeen only 
by the emperor—per ſoporem in a profound ſleep. 
This croſs he deſcribes as appearing toward the 
eaſtern part of the heavens, and as blazing like 
fire, fo as greatly to terrify him, till he was accoſted 
by certain angels, who, addrefling him by name, 
aſſured him he ſhould conquer by the ſign he had 
feen : adſtare ſibi videt Angelos dicentes, Con- 
STANTINE, &© TzT» vixa, Joyful at this declaration, 
and confident of victory, he transforms into mili- 
tary banners the ſign in the heaven, and adapts 
that called the /abarum to the likeneſs of the croſs 
of our Lord“. | 

From this, the account of Philoſtorgius conſider- 
ably differs; ſince he deſcribes the viſion as real, 
though not appearing in the ſouth, but the eaſt, 
and, as it ſhould ſeem, not at noon, but at night; 
for he ſpeaks of the croſs, without mention of the 
ſun, and repreſents it as conſiſting of a texture of 


From the. expreſſion of Rufinus, it appears that Labarum 
was a term in uſe before Conſtantine formed this ſtandard, which 
being ſubſtituted for that ſo called, borne before the emperor, 
the name became appropriate to this of the croſs :—Labarum 
quem dicunt, in ſpeciem dominice e crucis EXAPTAT. Zi iſt, Ecelg 7 
ix. 9. 


5 | | | 2 light, 
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light, adding that it was encircled by a number of 
ſtars, ſo grouped as to form in the Lair language 
— PNMAINN eon By this, conquer *, 
The narrative of Socrates is copied from Euſe- | 
bius with ſome ſlight variations, but that of So2o-" 
men materially differs, fince, - with Rufinus, he 
ſtares the croſs to have been ſeen only in a dream, 
though accompanied by angels who ſpoke as be- 
fore. He adds: And this alſo is ſaid, that Chriſt 
likewiſe appeared to point out to him the ſymbol 
of the croſs, and admoniſh him to make one like 
it, and uſe it in his warfares, as the auxiliary and 
index of victory.“ T0 chis, the account in —_ 
bius is adde. hive bo ob 
Theodoret, not being directly led & to the object, 
| hath in no way mentioned the ſtory; but ſpeaking 
of Conſtantine's converſion, he compares it to that 
of St. Paul, . whoſe vocation was not from men, 
nor by man, but ie From heaven : an ex- 
preſſion equally a to the aream and the 
Dion. 

Gelaſius of Cyzicus, i in his Acts of che council 
: of Nice, thus mentions the mituculous viſion 1 


* Diſſertat. ſur la Viſion, p. 78. 83. 85. 87. « 90 93 · From 
the original of this paſſage it is obvious that this deſcription of 
the croſs materially differs from eyery other ; for it hence appears 
that the outline forming the figure was only radiant, andnot the 
body of the croſs, which heing like the reality, or wood, opake, 
rendered the inſcription upon it more elear: O- J. adly 
xala Toy ugare TE TTY TY Supa, Pet A TAN xoxagapumsy xa 


Fauuacy vn (vins TAHE walyinlauys my wor, 
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« The battle being thus reſolyed upon, and either 
| army of equal ſtrength, God declared himſelf for 
= | Conſtantine, by ſhewing him the ſalutary fign of 
the croſs reſplendent in the heaven, the import of 
which viſion. was rie by the inſcription, rar 
viee—BY THIS CONQUER. To which he however 
x ſubjoins, This account is regarded by unbe- 
1 lie vers as a fabl and forgery in Sever, 7 fur gn. 
ö MAS,” 181 . | 
The pee ne in | Photius, Ss. 
l that (e as Conſtantine could not obtain peace from | 
| Maxentius by treaty, he had recourſe to arms, and 
at firſt was worſted, till the repreſentation of a ra- 
diant croſs appeared to him in the heaven, and by 
the letters on it joyfully announced victory ; for 
the inſcription expreſſed, By this conquer. Renew- 
ing the attack, this victory terminated both the 
war and the tyrant, Prior to the rencounter, having 
formed the divine viſion into the figure of a trophy, 
and ſurrounded i it with jewels ſet in gold, he gave 
it to the ſquadron of _" that preceded, to bear 
before him.” 

From a deliberate reflection on theſe various 
accounts, what general concluſion can be drawn ? 
or, how, to obtain a general concluſion, muſt the 
contents of each be applied? Will it be ſaid that 
the aggregate of proof on the whole is ſufficient 
to eftabliſh 2 vin? It remains then to be aſked, 

if one viſion, or more? if a viſion at noon, or at 


night? with the army, and awake alone, and 
ſoundly 
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ſoundly ſleeping ? — or, both? if at ndon and in 
preſence of the army, —or, at leaſt, of the ae 
that bore the labarum how, when all were equally 
ſpectators, ſhould the viſion be ſo differently de- 

ſcribed ? Did Conſtantine vary in his account, at 
different times, or why, when his account in Euſe- 
bius lay open to all, ſhould others differ from him 
in reporting the fact? The appearance is on all 

hands allowed to be miraculous, but is it not a 
miracle as great, that the croſs ſhould have been 
ſeen at once in the ſouth and the eaft ? that Con- 
ſtantine, from noon, ſhould have wondered at its 
meaning, till .Chriſt explained it at night; and 
yet that angels were preſent with the croſs, and at 
once explained its intent? that this viſion ſhould 
have been ſeen on a march, and yet in the midſt of 
a battle? that the letters on the croſs ſhould, at 
the ſame time they were ſtars, be of gold ? that the 
language inſcribed ſhould be Greek, and yet not 
Greck, but Latin? that the ſtandard ſhould con- 
fer victory, and yet require protection? that the 
property of inſuring ſucceſs ſhould ever inhere in 
this croſs, yet to pender the emperor ſacceſsful, the 
monogram muſt be marked on his ſhields ?— 
Theſe, and more contradictions, do the ſeveral 
vouchers aſſert. If then to eſtabliſh a fact, and 
eſpecially one that is miraculous, ſuch contrary 
evidence be offered, to what concluſion muſt we 
come? or what other inference draw, than this 
that where there exiſts a preſumption diametrically 

| oppoſite to the intent of the alleged miracle—as is 

| in 


% 
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in this caſe the declaration of Chriſt to the Roman 
Governor: © my kingdom is not of THIS woORLD: if 
my Ling dom were of this world, THEW WOULD MY 
SERVANTS FIGHT, hat I ſhould not be delivered to the 
Fews 5 but now is my kingdom not from hence,” — 
to ſuperſede ſuch an objection will demand the 
ſtrongeſt of proof. Till, therefore, a criterion be 
aſſigned, to diſeriminate, in theſe different teſti- 
monies, between falſehood and truth, we muſt 
join the unbelievers who maintained, that the 
whole ſtory was fiction, contrived to ſubſerve an 
intereſted purpoſe. Shall it be anſwered, this cri- 
terion exiſts in Conſtantine's relation; it is obvious 
to reply that, what accords not with it, ſhould at 
once be rejected as falſe, But—as the Abbe inti- 
mates—Prudentius might have received his infor- 
mation from officers or ſoldiers eye - witneſſes of the 
viſion, as the Martyr Artemius is reported to have 
been; on this ground is their teſtimony not to be 
received, becauſe it diſagrees with the emperor's ? 
Though the emperor could not teſtify ro the viſion 
in his ſleep, they could witneſs what they ſaw with 
their eyes open, as faithfully and fully as he; and 
till it be proved that the other inconſiſtencies came 
not from the ſame quarter, they are intitled to pro- 
portionablecredit—or why elſe were they brought ? 
vill it be aſked what credit that may be? the 
obvious anſwer is, None, The ſtory of the noon- 
day viſion was, no doubt, well concerted, and the 
I that compoſed the emperor' s guard, pro- 


9 
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perly inſtructed at the time: but afterward, from 
forgetfulneſs, repetition, or deſign, the relation be - 
came embelliſhed, and materially changed. That 
this too happened to the emperor himſelf, there is 
ſtrong reaſon to think. For as the appearances to 
him, whilſt ſleeping, could only be deſcribed by 
himſelf, the variations and contradictions with 
which they are averred, muſt ultimately recoil "jen 
him“. | 

There are ain other atteſtations to this miracu- 
lous viſion, which, hitherto, have not been diſcuſſ- 
ed: theſe are the public monuments and inſerip- 
tions that remain. — That theſe monuments and 
inſcriptions refer to the ſtory, it will be moſt rea- 


* If Conſtantine's account, which he ſwore to, were true, he 
ought, when thoſe forged ones were ſolemnly aſſerted, and him- 
ſelf appealed to in public for their truth, to have formally at once 
diſavowed them, and as publicly ſtated the fact: otherwiſe the 
atteſtation of the emperor himſelf muſt forfeit its claim to belief. 
For this rule of evidence Lord Mansfield may be cited :— 
«The attention of the Houſe [of Lords] was, in the Angleſea 
cauſe, ſo much ſixed upon the forgery, and the noble lords, who 
were convinced of that fraud, felt ſo juſtly the conſequences of 
it, that you judged it beſt to declare to them THE ESTABLISHED 
' PRINCIPLE, that if they were convinced of the forgery, they muſt 


diſbelieve uE POSITIVE PAROLE EVIDENCE on that fide, su EA 
r WHO WILL,” Letters to Lord Mansfield from Andrew 


Stuart, p. 26. It is obſerved by Mr. Stuart, i in reference to this 
caſe, that . no part of the forged certificate was written by either 
Lord or Lady Angleſea, nor was there any proof of its having 
been contrived, or executed by their orders * nor, be it added, 
was the fact in that queſtion a MIRACLE. 


2 | dily 
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dily granted a; but was Euſebius convinced by them, 
that the miracle was real, till at laſt Conſtantine 
ſwore to its truth? Aſſuredly, no; nor after, from 
his. own declaration. Nor, in aſſerting it, could 


* Aſter all, what, of theſe monuments, do the two principal 


atteſt One, that under a banner of the ſign of victory (which 


the-croſs inconteſtably was) and the genuine proof of fortitude 
(in him who ſuffered on it) Conſtantine had freed Rome, its 
ſenate and citizens, from the yoke of tyranny, avenged its loſt 
freedom, and reſtored it to its priſtine amplitude and ſplendor. 


HOC. SALVTARI. SIGNO. VERO. FORTITVDINIS, INDICIO- 
CIVITATEM:: VESTRAM. TTRANNIDIS. IVGO. LIBERAVI 
ET 8. P. Q. R. IN. LIBERTATEM. VINDICANS 
PRISTINAE. AMPLITVDINI. ET. SPLENDORI. RESTITVI 


There is here, however, no mention of either noon-day or noc- 


turnal viſion, nor the leaſt circumſtance reſpecting either; which 


however might be looked for in ſuch an inſcription, 

The inſcription on the other was ſtill leſs in point, till pope 
Clement XII. in 1773 repaired the are, and ſupplied the defect. 
Originally, ſo far was it from noticing a miraculous viſion, that 


it conjoiptly aſcribed the ſucceſs of Conſtantine, in the language 


of paganiſm itſelf, to an inward impulſe of divinity, his own mag- 
nanimity, and the exertions of his army: inſiinfu divinitatis, &c, 
The following is the inſcription from the original: the printed 


copies vary. (See Arivali. P- 740.) 


IMP. CAES. FL. CONSTANTINO. MAXIMO 
KEE. avon. £4.20 
QYOD. INSTINCTV. DIVINITATIS. MENTIS 
MAGNITVDINE. CVM. EXERCITY. svo 
TAM. DE. TYRANNO. WAM. DE. OMNI. EIVS 
FACTIONE. VNO. TEMPORE. IVSTIS 
REMPVBLICAM. VLTVS. EST. ARMIS 
ARCVM. TRIVMPHIS. INSIGNEM. DICAVIT 


2 That is, 4 fon of viCTORY, con and fo the correſpondent term 


theſe 


Wey ſignifies. 
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_ theſe monuments be e in a n "_ os 
our awn: | 


Where London's column pointing to the fries, © 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies, 


In a word :—The powerful inducements of 
policy and party, the obvious character of Con- 
ſtantine, and the opinions of the time, when judi- 
ciouſly confidered and properly combined, preſent 
in themſelves an eaſy ſolution of the whole con- 
trivance and fraud. Nor will the materials be far 
to ſeck, from which the work was compoſed. The 
reſemblance between the viſion of Conſtantine that 
cauſed his converſion, and. that which converted. 
St. Paul, is much too glaring to require a proof; 
and as Antigonus, ſucceſſor to Alexander, is ſaid * 

to 


* As Tollius, in the ineidental notice of this, with other ſuch 
devices, omitted to point out ks author, the Abbe gently inſinu- 
ates, that no ſuch fact can be found. Mr. Gibbon hath adopted 
the hint, and improved not a little upon it. But whatever may 
become of Tollius and his authority, as tending to ſhew whence 
the fiction might ariſe, it is judged, enough has been offered to 
prove, that the viſion was a fraud. 

The paſſage of Tollius is as follows: «© Mais moy, trouvant 
que le roi Antigonus, ſucceſſeur d'Alexandre le Grand, veſt ſervi 
du meme ſtratageme, feignant d'avoir vu au ciel un pentagone, 
qui eſt le ſymbole du ſalut, avec ces paroles, In hoc figno winces,” 
et qu'il le fit peindre aux boucliers de ſes ſoldats, et gagna ainſi 
la bataille : trouvant auſſi qu'un roi de Portugal a eu la meme 
viſion que Conſtantin, et qu'il a par la remport& la viRtoire ſur 
ſes ennemis, j?avoue que je conſidere tous ces miracles comme des 


fineſſes militaires des grands capitaines. On trouvera dans tous 
- ; | les 
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to have availed himſelf of an appearanee in the 
heavens, which, like this, was ſtyled a /alutary ſign, 
accompanied with the words, By this ſbalt thou con- 
zuer; and, by painting the ſymbol on the ſhields of 
his ſoldiers, was thereby rendered victorious—it 
. ſeems hardly poſſible a doubt can be left, whence 
Conſtantine's viſion aroſe. 


les fiecles une infinite de ces inventions. | Preface to Boikaw's | 
tranſlation of Longinus.---It is obſervable that Abbé Du voii 
here ſubſtitutes a triangle for z pentagon : ¶ were theſe terms 
changed whilſt the book was printing? I—As Tollius cites the 
inſcription in Latin, it is probable, that he took it from a Latin 
writer ; if ſo, it will be the leſs wondered, that it ſhould be ſought 
for in vain in the Greek. But ſetting this entirely aſide ; whilſt, 
amongſt the prodigies recorded by Livy, we meet with the viſion 
of an altar in the heavens, and beings of the human form, clothed 

in white, ſtanding near; alſo, of a perſon, though man, ſuperior 
to, and more auguſt than the human race, addreſſing conſuls in 
their ſleep, and pointing out the means of victory; it is eaſy to 
find a ſolution for the viſion in queſtion, without recurring to mi- 
racle. See Livy, book xxiv. 10, and viii. 6. 
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